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BEGINS  iff  HOME 

Gannett  is  a  nationwide  informa¬ 
tion  company  with  a  world  of  different 
voices,  each  speaking  independently 
for  its  community. 

Gannett  consists  of  81  daily  news¬ 
papers:  seven  television  and  13  radio 
stations;  the  largest  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  company  in  North  America;  news, 
marketing  and  research  branches: 
and  magazine  and  film  production 
units.  They  serve  in  35  states,  two 
U.S.  territories  and  Canada 

Yet  Gannett  has  no  voice  of  its 
own.  That  is  a  matter  of  principle— 
the  principle  of  freedom. 

Every  Gannett  voice  is  fi'ee  to 
express  its  own  opinions,  free  to 


serve  its  own  community,  free  to 
meet  its  professional  responsibilities 
as  its  local  executives  see  fit 

That  means  being  an  investiga¬ 
tor  and  guardian  against  wrongdoing, 
as  the  Gannett  News  Service  id 
when  it  helped  holders  of  bonds 
issued  for  a  bankrupt  shrine  recover 
money  they  thought  they  would  never 
see  again. 

That  means  being  a  helpmate  to 
the  weak  and  distressed,  as  KOCO- 
TV  in  Oklahoma  City  did  in  helping 
hard-to-place  children  find  ad^tive 
homes.  Or,  as  the  Burlington  Free 
Press  did,  with  a  series  to  help  people 
cope  with  the  problems  of  growing  old. 

That  means  reflecting  the  mood 
of  America,  as  Gannett  Outdoor 
Advertising  did  with  its  “Free  At 
Last”  billboard  greeting  to  the  return¬ 
ing  hostages. 

Gannett’s  24,000  men  and 
women  have  a  commitment  to  free¬ 
dom.  Freedom  to  share  in  the 


blessings  of  a  free  society  and  free- 
enterprise  system.  Freedom  to  fulfill 
the  First  Amendment  obligations. 
Freedom  to  serve  the  information 
needs  of  each  community  and  the 
American  people’s  guarantee  of 
freedom. 

At  Gannett  that  freedom  rings 
from  Atlanta  to  Honolulu,  Bridge- 
water  to  Boise,  Los  Angeles  to  Little 
Falls,  Phoenix  to  Poughkeepsie.  It 
rings  in  news  coverage,  in  ^torial 
opinions,  in  community  service  Each 
member  serves  its  own  audience  in 
its  own  way. 


GAN«ir 

A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENT  VOICES 
WHERE  FREEDOM  SPEAKS 


For  more  information  about  Gannett’s  world  of  different  voices,  write  Gannett,  Lincoln  Tower,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  14604,  (»*  call  (716)  546-8600. 


WHEN  EVENING 
COVERSUL 
SODOESTHE 
HERALD  EXAMINER. 


WHm  NO  ONE  ELSEDOCS. 


With  Los  Angeles'  Herald  Examiner, 
you'll  reach  a  $30  billion-a-year  mar¬ 
ket  when  no  one  else  does.  Because 
only  the  Herald  Examiner  covers 
metropolitan  Los  Angeles  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  With  late-breaking  news  stories 
and  features  that  make  us  California's 
leading  evening  paper. 

So  with  the  Herald  Examiner,  you'll 
hit  700,000  readers  at 


relaxed  and  have  time  to  consider 
their  purchases.  Readers  with  a  median 
income  of  nearly  $22,000  a  year.  And 
who  buy  enough  to  make  L.A.  the 
largest  retail  market  in  the  country. 

Whatever  coverage  you're  planning 
in  L.A.,  it  won't  be  complete  without 
the  Herald  Examiner's  evening  reach. 
The  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner.  The 
only  way  to  shine  when 
the  sun  goes  down. 


Represented  by  the  Hearst  Advertising  Service. 


BOOST  PLATE  THROUGHPUt 
OIT  PLAIEMAKMG  COSTS. 


Plate  production  bottleneck? 

The  MPE-24  increases  throughput. 

The  MPE-24  News  Platemaker 
from  Rutherford  Machinery,  thor¬ 
oughly  modem,  easy  to  use,  and 
three-plates-per-minute 
fast... Offset,  DiUtho"  or 
Photopolymer. 

The  MPE-24  requires  less  than 
63  square  feet  of  floor  space.  A 
single  operator  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  give  you  perfect  plates 
in  a  hurry. 

Here’s  how  it  adds  speed  and 
economy  to  pre-press  operations; 

•  Up  to  three  plates  per  minute 
from  your  negatives ...  180 
plates  per  hour...  15-second  film 
changes 

•  Single  operator... simple  control 
console 

•  Operator  selects  number  of 
plates  required 

•  Exceptional  resolution  using 
high  level  vacuum  and  high  in¬ 
tensity  light  source 

•  ROP  color  capabilities 

•  Accommodates  up  to  400 
plates  at  a  time 


DiLitho*  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
the  American  Newspeiper  Publishers 
Association  Research  Bureau 


•  Accepts  laser  masks  or 
negatives 

•  Works  with  standard  plate 
emulsions 

•  Total  plate  control  throughout 
cycle... all  plate  handling  from 
non-emulsion  side 

•  Fast  semi-automatic  film  loading 
for  quick  re-makes,  easy  ex¬ 
posure  sequence  changes 


The  Rutherford  MPE-24  News 
Platemaker. 

Every  60  secorxfs,  3  perfect 
plates 

Brochure  on  request. 

Rutherford  Machinery, 

Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp- 
oratioa  401  Central  Avenue, 
East  Rutherford,  NJ  07073 
Telephone  201/933-1200 


Rutherford  Machinery  S 

Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corporation 
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MARCH 

1-3 — N.Y.  State  Publishers  Association,  Winter  Convention,  Ameri¬ 
cana,  Albany,  N.Y. 

1- 3 — SNPA  Production  Conference,  Holiday  Inn  Rivermont,  Memphis, 

Tenn. 

2- 4 — International  Press  Institute  30th  general  assembly,  Kenyatta  Con¬ 

ference  Center,  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

^-6 — National  News  Council,  World  Room,  Columbia  University, 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  New  York  City. 

3- 8 — New  York  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Airport  Inn,  Albany,  N.Y. 
11-14 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  Conference, 

Hyatt  Regency,  Washington,  D.C. 

13-15 — Miss.  Valley  Classified  Ad  Managers  Association,  Hyatt  Regen¬ 
cy,  Chicago. 

22-24 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting.  Plaza 
of  Americas,  Dallas,  Tex. 

25- 27— Suburban  Newspaper  of  America  Editorial  Conference,  Lincoln 

Plaza  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

26- 28 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Ad  Executives  Assn.,  Hyatt  Winston- 

Salem,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

27- 29 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Sunwood  Convention 

Center,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

29- Aprll  9 — Circulation  Management  Seminar,  sponsored  by  Gannett 

Foundation,  Plaza  International,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

30- April  2 — Inter  American  Press  Assn,  mid-winter  board  of  directors,  Sam 

Lords  Castle,  Barbados 

APRIL 

2- 4 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Homewood  Inn,  Homewood,  III. 
5-7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Circulation  Sympo¬ 
sium,  Colony  Square  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

8- 12 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Boca  Raton 

Hotel,  Boca  Raton  Fla. 

9- 11 — Iowa  Press  Assn.  66th  annual  convention,  Marriott  Hotel, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

9-11 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Assn.  Convention,  Fredonia 
Inn,  Nacogdoches,  Tex. 

9-11 — South  Dakota  Press  Assn.  99th  Convention,  Holiday  Inn, 
Watertown,  S.D. 

9- 11 — Kansas  Press  Association  Convention,  Holidome,  Hutchin¬ 

son,  Kans. 

10 — Maine  Press  Assn.  Spring  Conference,  Augusta  Civic  Center, 
Augusta,  Me. 

10- 12 — Louisiana  Press  Assn.  101st  Annual  Convention,  Royal 

Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

21- 24 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sheraton  Wash¬ 

ington,  Washington,  D.C. 

22- 24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn./Interstate  Ad¬ 

vertising  Managers  Assn.  Display  Ad  Conference,  Host  Farm,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

23- 26 — Nebraska  Press  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Lincoln  Hilton, 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

24- 25— Hoosier  State  Press  Assn.  47th  annual  convention,  Louis¬ 

ville/Clarksville  Marriott  Inn,  Clarksville,  Ind. 

24- 26 — Kansas  Press  Women  annual  meeting.  Hays,  Kans. 

25- 26 — Kansas  Daily  Advertising  Managers,  Holidome,  Hutchin¬ 

son,  Kans. 

25- 27— Nevada  State  Press  Assn,  annual  meeting.  Lovelock,  Nev. 

26- May  8 — Circulation  Management  Seminar,  sponsored  by  Gannett 

Newspaper  Foundation,  Hilton  Inn  on  the  Campus,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

MAY 

1-2 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

3- 8 — Newspaper  Industry  Occupational  Programmers  Group  work¬ 

shop,  Downtown  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

4-AP  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  III. 

4- 6 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  conven¬ 

tion,  Hyatt  Regency,  Chicago. 
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WritinQ  Ethel  Grodzlns  Romm 


Context  clues  fA).  Precision 
without  apology  No.  4 

We  write  for  the  generally  nonreading  citizens  of  TV 
land.  Must  we  use  only  fifth-grade  language?  Are  we  to  give 
up  the  lightning  words— Twain’s  metaphor— that  illuminate 
a  passage  by  their  precision  or  sound?  Dickens,  the  best¬ 
selling  writer  of  his  day,  lit  up  every  page  with  words  like 
tenacity,  malevolent,  accoutred,  and  similar  powerful  but 
exotic  flashes.  Yet  all  those  are  words  a  reporter  today 
might  hesitate  to  use. 

Does  this  suggest  that  readers  in  Dickens'  time  had  a 
larger  vocabulary  than  do  ours?  That  schools  nowadays  turn 
out  illiterates,  as  their  critics  insist?  Perhaps  so,  but  you 
won’t  prove  it  by  Dickens.  He  knew  which  words  his  readers 
understood,  and  when  he  came  to  one  he  thought  they 
might  know  only  dimly,  he  did  what  good  writers  have 
always  done:  He  either  defined  it  straight  away,  or  he  left  a 
broad  trail  of  clues  to  unlock  its  mystery. 

Here  are  three  Dickens  techniques  you  can  use  to  help 
your  readers  understand  you,  all  from  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

a.  Nearby  definition. 

“Miss  Pross... seized  [Madame  Defargej  around  the  waist 
in  both  her  arms,  and  held  her  tight. ..Miss  Pross,  with  the 
vigorous  tenacity  of  love,  always  so  much  stronger  than 
hate,  clasped  her  tight.” 

Dickens  has  given  not  one  but  two  outright  definitions  of 
tenacity  (from  the  Latin  for  holding  fast),  one  before  the 
word  '“held  her  tight”)  and  one  after  (“clasped  her  tight”). 
And  in  case  vigorous  (from  the  Latin  ios  force,  energy)  is 
also  unfamiliar,  the  whole  passage  makes  clear  how  much 
force  and  energy  Miss  Pross  applied. 

b.  Definition  by  contrast. 

“[Madame  Defarge[  knew  full  well  that  Miss  Pross  was  the 
family’s  devoted  friend;  Miss  Pross  knew  full  well  that  Madame 
Defarge  was  the  family’s  malevolent  enemy.” 

The  opposite  of  enemy  is  friend,  so  malevolent  must  be 
the  opposite  of  devoted.  Malevolent,  from  the  Latin  for  evil 
wishing,  is  the  quintessential  antonym  for  devoted.  There  is 
no  better  one. 

c.  Paint  pictures  of  the  word;  give  exampies. 

“Lying  hidden  in  her  bosom  was  a  loaded  pistol.  Lying 
hidden  at  her  waist  was  a  sharpened  dagger.  Thus  accoutred, 
...Madame  Defarge  took  her  way  along  the  streets.”  The 
word  means  “to  outfit  and  equip,  as  for  military  duty.” 
Again,  Dickens  has  chosen  the  perfect  word,  but  only  because 
his  readers  understand  it. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  the  use  of  arcane  words  like  accoutred. 
But  the  special  jargon  and  technical  language  that  fill  our 
pages  always  need  explanation,  while  a  nifty  10-letter  word 
here  and  there  would  improve  many  a  story.  To  define 
unfamiliar  terms  is  only  common  courtesy.  When  we  are 
polite  as  well  as  precise,  punctiliousness  is  always  possible. 

Dickens  wrote  as  if  there  were  no  dictionaries.  Few  of  his 
readers  may  have  owned  one.  Most  of  ours  do,  but  they  will 
click  on  the  TV  set  before  they  will  open  a  reference  book. 
We  must  bring  the  dictionary  to  the  reader,  and  it  has  been 
ever  thus. 

Next:  More  kinds  of  context  clues. 
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When  you're  number  one, 
you  do  things  better. 


Twenty  years  ago  Digital  set  out  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  computer  industry.  We  did. 

Fifteen  years  ago  we  started  a  text 
management  revolution  with  our  revolu¬ 
tionary  PDP-8.  Until  then,  automatic  text 
management  was  more  dream  than  reality. 
Our  new  interactive  minicomputers  made 
it  practical.  Today,  more  US.  newspapers 
use  Digital  multiterminal  text  management 
systems  than  any  other  vendor’s. 

Not  simply  because  we  were  first.  We 
understood  the  industry’s  needs... from 
front  desk  to  business  office.  So  in  addition 
to  hardware,  we  developed  sophisticated 
application  software  for  our  pace-setting 
operating  systems.  Software  for  reporting 
and  editing.  Software  for  composing  room 
personnel.  Software  for  classifieds.  Software 
for  circulation  and  distribution.  Software 
for  business  operations. 

We  also  recognized  the  need  for  sup¬ 
port.  Comprehensive  training  programs  for 
newspaper  personnel.  Local  hardware  and 
software  maintenance  support.  New  service 
approaches  that  make  expert  help  as  close 
as  the  telephone,  yet  affordable. 


And  tomorrow? 

As  the  era  of  electronic  publishing 
evolves.  Digital  leads  the  way  with  new 
products  and  services  for  our  newspaper 
customers.  Products  and  services  to  help 
them  capitalize  on  technological  change. 
After  all,  when  you've  been  number  one 
since  the  beginning,  you  keep  doing  things 
better. 

This  is  our 
commituieiit. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Graphic  Arts  Group 
Merrimack,  NH  03054 
(603)  884-6107 


We  change  the  way 
the  world  thinks. 
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Telecommunications  policy 

The  American  people,  plus  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Reagan  Administration  are  faced  with  the 
vital  necessity  of  writing  a  new  communications  law  which 
will  prevent  a  government-created  common  carrier  monopo¬ 
ly  from  dominating  and  perhaps  at  some  time  in  the  future 
monopolizing  the  gathering  and  distribution  of  information. 

AT&T  provides  local  monopoly  telephone  service,  by  con¬ 
sent  of  federal  regulatory  agencies,  to  more  than  80%  of  the 
nation’s  telephones  and  now  seeks  permission  to  offer  elec¬ 
tronic  information  services  over  those  same  facilities.  It 
seeks  deregulation  and  in  anticipation  of  that  freedom  is 
setting  up  experimental  information  services  in  at  least 
three  states.  It  also  seeks  settlement  of  a  six-year-old  anti¬ 
trust  suit  by  way  of  a  consent  decree  which  would  provide  a 
short  cut  and  allow  it  to  proceed  with  expanded  services  in 
the  information  field  before  Congress  could  dictate  other¬ 
wise. 

The  seriousness  of  this  issue  to  the  communications  indus¬ 
try  and  to  the  American  people  is  spelled  out  in  a  “Statement 
of  Principle*'  from  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  given  emphasis  by  its 
general  manager,  all  of  which  is  reported  in  full  in  this  edi¬ 
tion. 

Congress  has  granted  monopoly  status  to  the  telephone 
company.  It  should  not  grant  extension  of  that  monopoly  to 
the  electronic  information  arena  by  failing  to  pass  legislation 
to  prevent  it. 

Those  acronyms 

The  American  journalistic  penchant  for  using  acronyms — 
shorthand  abbreviations — is  great  for  headline  writers  but 
murder  on  the  rest  of  us. 

We  can  remember  how  confusing  it  seemed  when  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA  (BofA),  changed  its  name  to 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  (NAB)  and  we  still  get  it 
mixed  up  with  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters.  It 
took  some  time  for  us  to  remember  that  the  National  I^ews- 
paper  Promotion  Association  (NNPA)  went  international 
and  became  INPA. 

Now  the  International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
(INAE)  has  gone  further  and  become  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives 
(INAME). 

To  compound  the  problem,  our  overseas  friends  decline  to 
call  these  organizations  by  their  initials,  as  in  A.N.P.A.,  but 
refer  to  them  phonetically  as  one  word.  Thus,  ANPA  becomes 
Anpa,  ASNE  is  Asne,  lAPA  is  Yapa,  etc.,  as  everyone  refers 
to  Unesco  rather  than  by  the  individual  initials. 

It’s  a  great  game  and  a  great  space  and  time  saver  except 
when  some  reporter  gives  us  a  mouthful  of  initials  without 
bothering  to  spell  out  what  they  all  mean. 


ABP 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 

Member  American  ANPA 
Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 

6  mo.  average  net  paid  March  31.  1980—26.430 
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The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  In  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  estab¬ 
lished  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom  established 
March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894;  Editor  & 
Publisher,  June  29, 1901 :  Advertising,  January  22, 1925. 
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Letters 


FOR  THE  RECORD 

The  Helen  G.  Bonfils  Foundation,  the 
Frederick  G.  Bonfils  Foundation  and  the 
Denver  Post  Employees  Stock  Trust  are 
greatly  concerned  about  the  erroneous 
reports  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and 
Editor  &  Publisher  (Feb.  7)  concerning 
the  declaratory  judgment  action  filed 
January  27,  1981,  in  the  Denver  District 
Court  by  the  Helen  G.  Bonfils  Founda¬ 
tion  and  the  Frederick  G.  Bonfils  Found¬ 
ation. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  the  following 
is  presented: 

1 .  At  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  Denver 
Post  to  Times  Mirror  on  December  30, 
1980,  the  two  Bonfils  Foundations  owned 
approximately  90%  of  the  issued  and  out¬ 
standing  Denver  Post  stock.  The  other 
10%,  except  for  a  few  shares,  was  owned 
by  the  Denver  Post  Employees  Stock 
Trust. 

2.  The  boards  of  both  the  Foundations 
and  of  the  Denver  Post  Employees  Stock 
Trust  unanimously  approved  the  sale  of 
the  Post  to  Times  Mirror  as  being  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  parties  concerned. 
Less  than  one-fourth  of  1%  of  the  Post 
stock  was  voted  against  the  sale. 

3.  All  stockholders  received  $103.34 
per  share  for  their  stock  less  $2.34  per 
share  retained  by  the  Stock  trust  to  meet 
past  and  future  expenses.  All  of  the  em¬ 
ployee  stockholders  received  their  pay¬ 
ment  entirely  in  cash.  The  Foundations 
received  their  payment  partly  in  cash  and 
partly  in  promissory  notes  of  the  Times 
Mirror. 

4.  Contrary  to  the  report  in  both  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and  Editor  & 
Publisher,  there  is  no  claim  or  attempt  by 
the  Foundations  or  anyone  else  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  $103  per  share  received  by  the 
employee  stockholers.  That  amount  is 
fixed  and  subject  to  no  claim  or  demand 
by  anyone.  The  statement  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  and  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  the  Foundations  claim  the  employees 
stock  should  be  valued  at  about  $27  per 
share  is  totally  erroneous. 

5.  The  declaratory  judgment  suit,  filed 
by  the  Foundations  pursuant  to  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Foundations  and  the 
Employees  Stock  Trust,  was  filed  to  set¬ 
tle  judicially  the  following  questions  un¬ 
resolved  among  the  parties: 

a.  The  status  of  approximately  348, (XX) 
shares  of  Post  stock  owned  by  the 
Helen  G.  Bonfils  Foundation  ac¬ 
quired  under  Deeds  of  Gift  from 
Miss  Helen  Bonfils  in  1966  and 
1970.  The  Foundation  believes  it 
holds  full  title  to  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  that  stock  for  its  charit¬ 
able  purposes.  The  Stock  Trust  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  difference  between 
approximately  $27  per  share,  the 
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formula  price  at  which  Post  em¬ 
ployees  might  have  purchaed  Post 
stock  pursuant  to  the  Employee 
Stock  Plan,  and  $103  per  share  be¬ 
long  to  the  Employees  Stock  Trust 
for  distribution  to  its  beneficiaries, 
b.  The  status  of  Denver  Post  Treasury 
Stock  was  not  calculated  as  a  factor 
in  the  sale  to  Times  Mirror.  The 
Stock  Trust  believes  that  approx¬ 
imately  72,000  shares  of  that  stock, 
which  had  been  made  available  for 
sale  to  the  Stock  Trust  but  which 
had  not  been  purchased  at  the  time 
of  the  stock  freeze  that  preceded  the 
sale,  may  be  beneficially  owned  by 
the  Employees  Stock  Trust.  The 
Foundations  feel  that  this  stock,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  treasury  stock, 
was  properly  excluded  from  cal¬ 
culation  and  consideration  in  the 
sale. 

6.  The  court’s  determination  of  these 
questions  will  thus  in  no  way  diminish 
what  the  employees  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  if  the  Foundations  are  correct  in 
their  contentions.  Nothing  will  be  taken 
from  what  the  employees  now  have  and 
the  status  quo  will  be  maintained.  If  the 
Employees  Stock  Trust  is  correct  in  its 
contentions,  or  any  part  of  its  conten¬ 
tions,  then  additional  funds  from  the  sale 
will  come  to  the  employees  and  the  share 
of  the  Foundations  will  be  diminished 
accordingly.  The  Foundations  have  cove¬ 
nanted  to  put  appropriate  holds  on  the 
assets  received  from  the  sale  to  protect 
these  possible  claims. 

7.  Thus,  the  Foundations  and  the  Em¬ 
ployees  Stock  Trust  are  not  “at  each 
others  throats  in  the  local  courts”  as 
claimed  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  article, 
nor  are  the  Foundations  seeking  any  part 
of  the  $103  per  share  already  received  in 
cash  by  the  employees,  as  intimated  in 
both  articles.  To  the  contrary,  all  parties 
have  simply  submitted,  with  the  utmost 
good  will,  the  above  questions  to  the  only 
appropriate  form  for  resolving  them — the 
court  system — and  are  earnestly  en¬ 
deavoring  to  see  that  the  court  will  have 
all  the  relevant  facts  before  it  as  quickly 
and  expeditiously  as  possible. 


All  parties  are  unanimous  that  the  sale 
was  to  the  benefit  of  the  paper,  its  em¬ 
ployees,  the  city,  the  state,  and  the  entire 
region.  It  is  regrettable  that  shoddy  re¬ 
porting  of  the  facts  in  the  other  Denver 
daily,  repeated  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  has 
so  distorted  the  matter. 

THE  HELEN  G.  BONFILS 
FOUNDATION 
Donald  R.  Seawell,  President 

THE  FREDERICK  G.  BONFILS 
FOUNDATION 
Donald  R.  Seawell,  President 

THE  DENVER  POST 
EMPLOYEES  STOCK  TRUST 
Robert  H.  Shanahan.  Chairman 


COPY  DESK 


Kelly  Leiter’s  address  to  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Press  Association  about  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  writing  in  most  newspapers  must 
have  been  a  “pip.”  John  Consoli’s  report 
of  it  (“J-Prof.  Raps  Sad  State  of  News¬ 
paper  Writing”)  had  me  nodding  in  the 
affirmative  and  mumbling  “Right!  Right! 
Right!” 

The  possible  solutions  that  were  given 
for  the  problem  were  excellent,  but  I’m 
afraid  the  most  obvious  one  was  over¬ 
looked  in  Consoli’s  article.  I  offer  your 
readers  the  same  statement  I’ve  made  to 
my  students  for  more  than  15  years:  “If 
you  show  me  a  quality  newspaper.  I’ll 
show  you  a  quality  copy  desk  operation — 
without  fail,  every  time.” 

If  editors  really  want  better  writing, 
then  let  them  hire  quality  copy  editors — 
and  enough  of  them  so  that  they  have  the 
time  to  do  their  job  properly.  The  positive 
results  will  be  both  rapid  and  startling 
because  the  copy  desk  is  the  quality  con¬ 
trol  point  of  any  newspaper. 


Henry  T.  Price 
(Price  is  professor  of  Journalism,  Universi¬ 
ty  of  South  Carolina.) 


PUBLISHER’S  COMMENT 


[Bailey  Anderson 
Publisher 

Times-Tri  Cities  Daily 
Florence,  Alabama 

; 


The  Pony  Wire  provides  solid,  dependable  writing 
w  hich  has  enhanced  our  product.  Also,  we  replaced 
stacks  of  paper  with  direct  computer  input  and  output. 
We  like  it.” 
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In  the  commercial  electronics  area, 
Rockwell  International  is  a  worldwide  manufac¬ 
turer  of  avionics,  microwave  transmission  sys¬ 
tems,  data  and  voice  switching  equipment  and 
microelectronic  devices. 

Our  electronic  products  cover  a  wide 
range  of  applications,  reflectinga  Rockwell 
International  strength;  the  capability  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  many  diverse  technological  and  scientific 
disciplines  to  solve  complex  problems.  , 


There’s  a  $L7-hilliion 
defense  aiid  commereial 
dectrimk^  business  inside 


Electronics. 

(Sales,  fiscal  1980:  $1.7  billion) 

The  same  expertise  that  characterizes 
the  products  shown  above  is  evident 
throughout  Rockwell  International’s 
defense  and  commercial  electronics 
businesses.  Our  Collins  avionics 
systems  are  on  board  nearly  every 
U.S. -built  jetliner  and  on  many  general 
aviation  and  military  aircraft.  Rockwell 
is  a  leading  supplier  of  microwave 
transmission  equipment  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  special  carrier  industries. 

In  defense,  our  electronics  expertise 
is  being  used  to  develop  the  U.S. 
Army’s  HELLFIRE  missile. 


Aerospace. 

(Sales,  fiscal  1980:  $2.0  billion) 

Rockwell  International’s  record  for 
developing  and  managing  aerospace 
technology  is  unmatched.  We’re 
prime  contractor  to  NASA  for  the 
Space  Shuttle  orbiter,  its  main 
engines,  and  we’re  assisting  NASA 
in  integrating  the  entire  Shuttle 
system.  We’re  also  working  on  the 
B-1  bomber,  its  multi-role  bomber 
derivative,  and  the  fourth  stage  of 
the  MX  missile.  In  our  commercial 
aircraft  business,  we  will  build 
two  large  fuselage  sections  for  the 
new  Boeing  757  jetliners. 


Automotive. 

(Sales,  fiscal  1980:  $1.7  billion) 

A  prime  example  of  Rockwell 
International’s  automotive  technology 
is  our  SQHP™  tandem  truck  axle.  It’s 
designed  to  go  a  half-million  miles 
without  a  major  overhaul ,  up  to  a 
million  miles  in  line-haul  service  — 
and  it’s  more  than  100  lbs.  lighter 
than  competition  in  its  class.  Out 
of  one  of  the  country’s  largest  inde¬ 
pendent  automotive  research 
facilities,  we  develop  many  such 
product  improvements  for  on- 
highway  and  off-highway  vehicles 
and  passenger  cars. 


Digital flight  control 
and  electronic flight 
instrument  systems:  The 
new  Boeing  757  and  161 
jetliners  will fly  with 
these  new  Rockwell 
technologies. 

The  electronics  business  is  growing 
rapidly.  And  Rockwell  International  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  that  growth.  Our  widely  diversified 
electronics  business  has  grown  from  $1  billion 
to  $1.7  billion  over  the  last  five  years. 

In  defense  electronics,  Rockwell 
International  is  a  leader  in  electronic  and  elec¬ 
tromechanical  products  and  systems  for  inte¬ 
grated  command,  control,  communications  and 
intelligence  equipment,  and  has  a  major  role  in 
strategic  programs  of  the  highest  national 
priority. 


Automatic  call  distribution  systems:  This 
Rockwell  electronics  technology  helps  almost 
all  major  U.S.  airlines  and  many  other 
businesses  speed  phone  reservations. 


Inertial  navigation  systems: 

The  new  Trident 
submarines  will  rely 
on  Rockwell’s  inertial 
navigation  systems,  as 
will  all  of  the  V.S.  Navy’s 
presently  planned  attack 
submarines. 


^  Global  Positioning 
System:  Rockwell 
International  is 
developing  technology 
that  will  allow  users  if 
this  satellite  navigation 
system  to  determine  their 
positions  to  within 
30 feet,  anywhere 
on  earth. 


Rockwell  International 
has  a  heritage  of 
working  at  the 
leading  edge  of 
technology.  And 
today,  that  heritage 
is  being  carried  forward 
by  108,000  dedicated  Rockwell  employees, 
including  16,000  engineers  and  scientists 
who  develop,  apply  and  innovatively  manage 
technology  to  meet  many  of  the  world’s  unpre¬ 
cedented  challenges. 


1^^  Rockwell’s  Wescom  PABX 
(Private  Automatic  Branch  Exchange): 
Our  state-of-the-art  digital  technology  in 
private  communications  switching  systems 
offers  business  superior  reliability  plus 
savings  in  operation  and  maintenance. 


Missile  guidance  systems: 

developing  the  guidance 
and  control  system 

IjA  ®  and  the  flight  computer 

^  ’  'i.i.  for  the  MX  system. 

This  strength  is  reflected  in  all  four  of 
our  core  businesses:  electronics,  aerospace, 
automotive  and  general  industries.  Businesses 
with  total  sales  of  $6.9  billion  in  fiscal  1980. 


General  Industries. 

(Sales,  nscal  1980:  $1.4  bilUon) 

Our  innovative  general  industries 
technologies  helped  us  develop  the 
first  U.S.-made-and-mstalled  large- 
diameter  ball  valve  for  oil  and  gas 
pipelines.  Rockwell  International 
is  also  working  to  meet  the  world’s 
growing  need  for  alternative  energy 
sources,  including  nuclear,  solar,  and 
coal  gasification  and  liquefaction. 
Our  Goss  presses  print  two  out  of 
three  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  and  our 
Rimoldi  subsidiary  is  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  suppliers  of  industrial 
sewing  machines. 


For  more  about  us  or  if  you’re 
interested  in  an  Engineering 
career,  please  write:  Rockwell 
International,  Dept.  815GJ  -18, 
600  Grant  St.,  Pittsburgh, 

PA  15219. 


Rockwell 

International 


where  science  gets  down  to  tMJSiness 


Automotive  /Aerospace 
Electronics /General  Industries 


Hatch  it  here. 


Planning  to  take  the  wraps  off  a  new  product?  Ford  Motors,  General  Foods, 
Heublein,  Kraft  and  a  host  of  others  have  found  Springfield  a  great  place  to 
test  fledgling  products. 

The  preferred  advertising  medium?  The  Springfield  Newspapers,  of  course. 

•  85%  reach  of  the  S.M.S  A 

•  Highest  ADI  coverage  in  New  England 

•  Less  than  7%  spill-in  by  any  outside  newspaper. 

To  get  your  new  product  out  of  the  nest,  call:  Dwight  L.  Brouillard, 

(413)  788-1108 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  NE\^«R^PERS 

Largest  in  Massachusetts  outside  Boston 
1860  Main  Street  •  Springfield,  MA  •  01101 
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AN  PA  sets 

Friedheim  urges 
publishers  to 
join  the  fray 

Calling  for  the  continuance  of  ‘  ‘free  en¬ 
terprise”  and  “fair  competition,”  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
executive  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Jerry  Friedheim  warned  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  (February  19)  to 
stay  out  of  the  information  disseminating 
field  or  face  an  intense  lobbying  campaign 
by  newspapers  against,its  entry  into  that 
field. 

Friedheim  said  newspapers  are  trou¬ 
bled  that  AT&T,  “the  world’s  largest  cor¬ 
poration,”  has  begun  to  “think  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  multi-media,  information  provider 
to  the  80%  of  the  American  homes  and 
businesses  it  is  allowed  to  serve.” 

AT&T,  Friedheim  said,  “wants  no  res¬ 
traint  on  the  information  it  can  provide 
over  the  very  wires  it  built  and  owns 
under  special  public  protection.” 

This,  he  said,  “would  be  something 
like  having  one  monopoly  utility  owning 
80%  of  American  highways;  turning  them 
into  toll  roads;  and  also  running  its  own 
freight-company  delivery  trucks  on  the 
highways  to  compete  with  our  trucks  and 
others.” 

Maybe,  Friedheim  said,  “our  trucks 
and  our  cargo  always  would  get  equal 
access  to  well-repaired  highways.  Maybe 
our  smaller  companies  could  compete  in 
buying  new  trucks  and  in  establishing 
freight  rates  against  the  immense  finan¬ 
cial  resources  of  the  ‘National  Toll-Road 
Corporation.’  Maybe.  But,  somehow,  it 
doesn’t  sound  like  such  a  pervasive 
monopoly  would  be  wise  public  policy,  or 
further  free  enterprise  or  encourage  fair 
competition.” 

The  ANPA  executive  said,  “both  de¬ 
liberate  study  and  common  sense  tells  us 
common  carriers  should  stay  common 
carriers.  And  AT&T’s  network  is  our 
communications  highway  system.” 

Friedheim  pointed  out  that  in  the  com¬ 
ing  weeks  and  months,  the  new  Congress, 
new  Administration,  the  newly- 
constituted  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (FCC)  and  the  newly-staffed 
Justice  Department  will  be  attempting  to 
determine  whether,  how  and  under  what 
conditions  AT&T  should  be  allowed  to 
compete  in  the  information  dissemination 
industry. 

“The  decisions,”  he  said,  “when  they 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 

Stage  for  AT&T  fight 

I  ANPA  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
I  STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLE 

S  (The  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 

ciation  at  its  winter  meeting  in  Honolulu  (February  4)  adopted  a  policy 
iij:  statement  calling  on  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  which  would 
bar  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  from  offering  electronic  informa- 
jv  tion  services  to  consumers. 

S  “We  believe  (the  statement)  forms  a  sound  basis  for  development  of 
S  national  public  policy  in  the  telecommunications  area,”  Katharine  Gra- 
S  ham,  chairman,  ANPA,  informed  members  in  a  letter  dated  February 
I  19.) 

jS  Herewith  is  a  copy  of  the  policy  statement; 

j;::  As  the  nation  moves  into  the  electronic  communications  and  informa- 

iji:  tion  age,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  a 
telecommunications  policy  that  will  govern  the  development  of  services 
iji:  in  this  field  for  years  to  come.  It  is  imperative  that  this  policy  encourage 
i:j:  the  vigorous  competition  that  is  the  life  blood  of  a  strong,  healthy 
jij:  economy  and,  at  the  same  time,  support  a  robust  marketplace  of  ideas. 

The  United  States  soon  will  witness  an  explosion  in  communications 
S  services  which  may  alter  dramatically  the  way  the  American  people 
S  obtain  information  and  communicate  with  one  another.  While  newspap- 
S  ers  and  the  print  media  will  remain  viable  and  vital  means  of  com- 
ijj  munications,  developing  electronic  media  promises  to  fill  important 
iii;  roles. 

The  confluence  of  computer  and  telecommunications  technologies 
jiji  will  allow  great  amounts  of  information — information  which  could  be 
S  provided  by  an  even  greater  diversity  of  sources  than  that  currently 
offered  the  public  by  newspapers,  broadcasters,  periodicals,  books  and 
i?  other  media — to  be  gathered  and  stored  for  access  through  data  termin- 
iji:  als  in  homes  and  businesses.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  most 
effective,  efficient  means  of  delivering  this  information  to  the  public  will 
j;:;  be  telephone  lines. 

is  Legislative  and  regulatory  policy  makers  currently  are  engaged  in 
•ii;  needed  efforts  to  construct  new  approaches  to  communications  law 
:j:i  which  seek  to  accommodate  the  convergency  of  technologies  and  the 
Si  anticipated,  rapid  development  of  new  services.  Their  basic  approach 
is  has  been  toward  deregulation  of  the  nation’s  telephone  companies, 
is  Reduction  of  goverment  restrictions,  where  appropriate,  is  sound 
is  public  policy.  Unique  considerations  are  involved,  however,  in  any 
Si  transition  of  the  telephone  industry  toward  a  free-market  environment, 
si  Telephone  companies  likely  will  retain  monopoly  control  over  local 
iS  transmission  facilities  upon  which  new,  developing  services  must  rely  to 
is  reach  the  public.  Because  many  of  these  services  are  only  now  begin- 
i'S  ning  to  evolve,  we  are  concerned  that  entry  by  telephone  companies  at 
iS  this  time  into  these  fledgling  markets  as  competitors  might  well  inhibit 
S  rather  than  promote  competition. 

Electronic  information  services  are  among  the  embryonic  services 
S  made  possible  by  new  technologies  that  need  the  opportunity  to  mature 
is  in  an  environment  of  full  and  fair  competition.  ANPA  fears  that  such 
S  (Continued  on  page  1 1 ) 


AT8iT—U.S.  negotiations  deadiocked 


The  Federal  Government  on  February 
23  broke  off  negotiations  with  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  in  Washington 
D.C.  to  reach  a  settlement  of  its  six  year 
old  civil  antitrust  suit  against  the  phone 
company. 

Neither  side  has  indicated  when,  or  if, 
talks  might  resume. 

The  impasse  makes  it  unlikely  a  settle¬ 
ment  will  be  agreed  upon  and  approved 
by  the  Reagan  Administration  in  time  for 
the  March  2  deadline  set  by  Judge  Harold 
Greene. 

Judge  Greene  had  said  he  would  begin 
trying  the  case  on  March  4  if  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  not  reached  by  March  2. 

Sanford  Litvak,  assistant  attorney 
general  in  charge  of  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment’s  antitrust  division,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Judge  Greene  stating  he  was  "doubtful” 
any  settlement  could  be  reached  b  the 
judge’s  deadline.  He  cited  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sides  over  what  the  terms 
of  a  consent  decree  should  be  as  the  cause 
of  the  deadlock. 

Litvak,  a  Carter  appointee,  also  in¬ 
formed  Judge  Greene  that  even  if  a  settle¬ 
ment  were  reached  soon,  his  replacement 
as  head  of  the  antitrust  division.  Profes¬ 
sor  William  Baxter  of  Stanford  Universi¬ 
ty,  “will  not  be  in  a  position  to  review  the 


On  the  attack 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

come,  will  control  the  structure  of  Amer¬ 
ican  communications  —  maybe  even  of 
American  society  —  for  decades  to 
come.” 

In  an  address  at  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Association  Convention,  Friedheim  cal¬ 
led  on  all  newspapers,  “if  we  want  to 
affect  the  decision  on  this  matter  of  im¬ 
port  to  us  and  to  our  country,”  to  “make 
our  voices  heard.” 

Friedheim  said  ANPA,  working  with 
“scores”  of  other  newspaper  groups 
around  the  country,  “has  been  carrying 
our  message  to  the  involved 
legislators.  .  .  answering  their  ques¬ 
tions  and  explaining  our  views.” 

The  ANPA  board  of  directors  has  also 
approved  a  “Statement  of  Principle”  on 
the  telecommunications  issue.  This 
“Statement”  evolved  after  over  a  year  of 
deliberation  and  debate  by  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

Friedheim  said  newspapers  see  them¬ 
selves  as  future  “conveyors  of  informa¬ 
tion  into  American  homes  and  offices  not 
just  on  paper,  but  also  electronically.” 
He  added,  however,  that  newspapers  ex¬ 
pect  competition  in  this  area  from  other 
print  media,  from  broadcasters,  from 
cable,  from  private  operators  who  target 
special  services  like  weather  or  sports, 
and  “even  from  some  rather  large, 
national  companies  which  have  evolved 
only  in  part  as  communications  enter- 


terms  of  any  proposed  agreement,  or  to 
reach  any  view  one  way  or  the  other  con¬ 
cerning  the  appropriateness  of  any  sug¬ 
gested  decree,  until  some  time  after 
March  2.” 

AT&T,  in  a  statement,  said  it  was  “sur¬ 
prised  and  disappointed”  by  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  decision  to  break  off  negotiations. 

“We  have  been  pursuing  the  prospect 
of  a  consent  decree  in  good  faith  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  final  settlement  was  so 
reachable  that  it  could  have  been  con¬ 
cluded  in  a  few  days,”  the  company 
stated. 

Neither  side  has  released  details  of  the 
negotiations. 

Observers  believe  a  settlement  could 
include  divestiture  by  AT&T  of  Western 
Electric  and  at  least  one  local  telephone 
company,  the  creation  of  a  separate  sub¬ 
sidiary  for  its  Long  Lines  division,  and 
the  formation  of  another  separate  subsidi¬ 
ary  for  engaging  in  data  processing  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  Justice  Department  was  reported 
as  ready,  in  return,  to  lift  restrictions 
from  the  1956  consent  decree  which  pre¬ 
vented  AT&T  from  entering  unregulated 
telecommunications  fields  such  as  data 
processing. 

prises  like  IBM,  Xerox,  or  American  Ex¬ 
press.” 

Newspapers  are  not  against  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  telecommunications  field, 
Friedheim  said.  “Competition  we  have. 
Competition  we  welcome.  Because  we  in 
the  newspaper  business  know  that  the 
strength  of  the  society  for  which  we  serve 
a  special.  Constitutional  role,  depends  on 
and  is  served  by  a  diversity  of  ideas 
broadly  and  easily  distributed  to  the 
citizenry.” 

What  bothers  newspapers,  Friedheim 
added,  is  that  the  telephone  company, 
which  already  owns  a  monopoly-status, 
could  be  permitted  to  further  extend  that 
monopoly  by  disseminating  news  and 
advertising  information  into  the  80%  of 
American  homes  it  now  allowed  to  serve. 

“Previous  public  policy  has  granted 
telephone  companies  special  monopoly 
service  rights  and  rates-of-return  so  that 
our  nation  could  have  the  best  telecom¬ 
munications  system  in  the  world,’’ 
Friedheim  said.  “We  are  in  favor  of  that. 
We  rely  heavily  on  that  telecommunica¬ 
tions  system.  We  want  it  to  be  the  best.” 

Previous  public  policy,  he  said,  “has 
placed  definite  limits  on  the  sorts  of  busi¬ 
ness  AT&T  can  engage  in.  Those  limits 
were  set  with  the  idea  of  encouraging 
smaller  companies  to  compete  and  of 
guaranteeing  fair  competition.” 

Congressmen  have  seen  the  need  to 
update  the  almost  50-year  old  federal  law 
on  telecommunications  and  in  both  1977 
and  1979,  have  sought  to  develop  a  whole 
new  Communications  Act. 


Gannett  buys  daily 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  has  agreed  to  buy  the 
Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times  from  Southland 
Publishing  Co.  The  Times,  a  2 1,000  daily 
and  23,000  Sunday  circulation  paper,  is 
Gannett’s  first  newspaper  in  Georgia. 
The  closing  is  expected  in  March  or  April. 
Don  C.  Newton,  presently  general  mana¬ 
ger,  will  become  publisher. 

Last  June  it  was  decided  that  a  group  of 
more  limited  bills  was  needed  to  regulate 
the  industry.  One  of  the  bills  that  evolved 
focused  on  AT&T.  Hearings  were  held 
last  year. 

Addressing  those  hearings,  newspap¬ 
ers  and  other  information-business 
groups  expressed  their  feeling  that  no 
common  carrier  company  should  be  in  a 
position  to  originate ,  control  or  retain  any 
proprietary  interest  in  the  information 
sent  over  its  local-monopoly  facilities. 

Although  some  bills  defining  what  role 
telephone  companies  could  play  in  the 
information  dissemination  field  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  committee,  they  never  came  up 
for  vote  on  the  floors  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

“So  we’re  back  at  it  again  this  year,” 
Friedheim  said,  “with  some  new  chair¬ 
men  running  both  the  House  and  Senate 
committees.  Some  Senators  think  the 
issue  has  priority.  Others  disagree.  Chair¬ 
man  Timothy  Wirth  of  the  House  sub¬ 
committee  (in  this  area)  hasn’t 
announced  his  plans.  So  the  Congression¬ 
al  situation  is  somewhat  murky.” 

Friedheim  also  cited  a  December,  1980 
decision  by  the  FCC  to  allow  AT&T  to 
offer  its  new,  information  disseminating 
services,  through  a  subsidiary.  Friedheim 
said  the  decision  has  made  the  “murk 
worse,”  and  said  “the  FCC’s  authority  to 
make  this  decision  at  all  is  questioned  by 
many.”  He  said  ANPA  and  others  will 
challenge  the  decision  in  court. 

Meanwhile,  Friedheim  said,  AT&T 
“appears  to  be  preparing  methodically  to 
implement  the  FCC  decision  by  estab¬ 
lishing  the  so-called  ‘Baby  Bell’  sub¬ 
sidiary.” 

Friedheim  said  he  is  also  curious  as  to 
what  happened  with  an  anticipated  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  antitrust  action  against 
AT&T.  “It  was  to  go  to  trial  last  month,” 
he  said,  “then  this  month,  now  next 
month,  maybe.” 

“The  only  parties  who  know  what  they 
want  here  seem  to  be  newspapers  which 
want  free  enterprise,  fair  competition  and 
wise  public  policy,”  Friedheim  said. 
“AT&T,”  he  said,  “wants  no  restraint  on 
the  information  it  can  provide  over  the 
very  wires  AT&T  built  and  owns  under 
special  protection.” 

In  an  attempt  to  rally  newspapers 
around  the  cause,  Friedheim  said,  “Let’s 
have  telephone  companies  where  tele¬ 
phone  companies  belong.  And  newspap¬ 
er  companies  where  newspaper  com¬ 
mies  belong— doing  what  we  do  best.” 
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All-day  program 
on  telecommunications  | 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  increase  pub- 
lisher’s  understanding  of  the  develop-  iji 
ments  that  are  taking  place  in  the  tele- 
communications  area,  Katharine  Gra-  ? 
ham,  chairman,  American  Newspaper  -ij 
Publishers  Association,  said  there  will  be  ij: 
a  special  four-hour  telecommunications  :j 
program  at  this  year’s  ANPA  Convention 
to  be  held  in  Chicago. 

The  session,  which  is  scheduled  for 
Tuesday,  May  5,  in  the  morning,  will  be  S 
followed  by  a  round-table  session  in  the  S 
afternoon  for  a  give-and-take  on  how  ji: 
companies  are  looking  at  ways  to  provide  5 
electronic  information  services,  Mrs.  ij: 
Graham  said.  ij: 

Thomson  enters  bid  i: 
for  Abitibi-Price 

The  ongoing  struggle  among  major 
Canadian  firms  for  control  of  the  world’s 
largest  newsprint  producer,  Abitibi-Price  j: 
of  Toronto,  took  on  a  new  dimension  j 
February  24.  j: 

On  that  day  the  Ontario  Securities  •: 
Commission  (OSC)  ruled  the  joint  offer  of  ij 
$31-a-share  (Canadian)  from  Thomson  ji 
Newspapers  and  Nu-West  Group  Ltd., 
constituted  an  inside  bid.  The  OSC  said 
two  Thomson  newspaper  executives  are  •; 
Abitibi-Price  directors  and  then  delayed  j 
until  March  4  the  joint  stock  exchange 
floor  offer  so  the  public  could  be  fully 
informed  about  the  latest  developments.  •: 
The  OSC  also  said  this  time  period  would 
give  Abitibi  directors  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  recommendation  on  the  latest  bid .  j 

Two  other  major  Canadian  firms, 
Olympia  &  York  Developments  Ltd.,  and 
Federal  Commerce  &  Navigation  Ltd., 
have  been  active  in  bidding  and  acquiring  i; 
Abitibi  shares  respectively  over  the  past  j 
30  days. 

Olympia  &  York  said  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing,  February  24,  it  was  staying  in  the 
bidding  for  Abitibi  despite  the  higher  : 
offer  from  the  Thomson/Nu-West  Group. 

In  late  January  Federal  Commerce,  a 
shipping  firm  controlled  by  the  Pathy 
family  of  Montreal,  bid  $27.50  each  for  up 
to  2,250,000  Abitibi  shares.  The  firm  : 
withdrew  its  offer  after  Olympia  &  York 
announced  a  bid  of  $28  (Canadian)  a  share 
that  was  to  be  made  on  February  24,  prior 
to  trading  on  the  floor  of  the  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  Vancouver  stock  ex¬ 
changes. 

Olympia  &  York,  one  of  the  largest 
North  American  real  estate  firms,  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Reichmann  family  of 
Toronto.  Olympia’s  bid  was  for  as  many 
as  6,750,000  Abitibi  shares  and  this  bid 
will  also  be  made  on  March  4,  unless 
withdrawn. 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Statement  of  Principle 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

competition  might  not  develop  in  this  new  medium  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions  if  those  telephone  companies  that  hold  a  government-granted 
monopoly  over  the  local  telephone  tranmission  facilities  essential  to 
these  services  are  allowed  to  originate,  control  or  retain  any  proprietary 
interest  in  the  information  transmitted  over  their  lines. 

Telephone  companies  will  have  a  vital  and  extensive  role  to  play  in  the 
delivery  to  the  public  of  electronic  information  services.  They  can  and 
should  provide  access  to  the  system  and  network-transmission  facilities 
which  must  be  used  by  those  offering  electronic  information  services  to 
the  public.  But  we  feel  there  are  serious  concerns  in  allowing  telephone 
companies  to  expand  this  role  to  provide  both  monoply  transmission 
facilities  and  the  information  which  flows  over  them. 

Requiring  a  telephone  company  to  forego  proprietary  interest  in  in¬ 
formation  transmitted  over  its  monopoly  local  facilities  will  create  the 
opportunity  for  the  new  electronic  information  services  medium  to  offer 
to  the  public  a  diversity  of  information  sources  perhaps  unparalleled  by 
any  other  medium  in  our  history. 

An  environment  of  open,  fair  competition  will  present  opportunity  to 
large  and  small  entrepreneurs,  with  or  without  experience  in  other 
media.  Their  ultimate  success  should  depend  on  their  own  ingenuity,  not 
on  whether  they  could  overcome  the  premature  entry  of  telephone 
companies  offering  competing  electronic  information  services  over  their 
own  monoploy  transmission  facilities.  Our  national  commitments  to 
diversity  of  information  sources  and  to  full  competition  constitute  a 
mandate  that  electronic  information  services  be  allowed  to  develop  with 
the  greatest  number  of  competitors  and  most  expensive  competition 
possible. 

This  mandate  is  particularly  crucial  where  a  transmission  entity  holds 
a  dominant  position  in  the  nation’s  telecommunications  structure,  domi¬ 
nance  that  could  be  used  to  thwart  competition.  AT&T,  for  example, 
provides  local  monopoly  telephone  service  to  more  than  80%  of  the 
nation’s  telephones.  It  and  several  of  its  subsidiaries  have  already 
positioned  themselves  to  offer  aggressively  electronic  information  ser¬ 
vices. 

We  fear  that  entry  by  AT&T  into  the  offering  of  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  service,  at  this  stage  of  the  market’s  infancy,  might  allow  it  to  obtain 
a  similar  dominance  over  these  services.  Competition  would  hardly  be 
well-served  by  allowing  a  single  voice  to  control  more  than  80%  of  this 
important  new  medium. 

To  date,  legislative,  regulatory  and  judicial  efforts  to  ensure  that 
AT&T  is  not  in  a  position  to  dominate  the  electronic  information  arena 
have  centered  on  requiring  that  it  offer  these  services  through  a  separate 
subsidiary.  We  have  grave  doubts  that  it  is  possible  to  construct  structu¬ 
ral  safeguards  between  parent  and  subsidiary,  or  to  the  affiliated  entity, 
sufficient  to  guarantee  that  full  and  fair  competition  will  be  perpetuated. 

For  this  reason,  ANPA  is  persuaded  that  entities  holding  a  govern¬ 
ment-granted  telephone  monopoly  should  not  be  permitted  to  provide, 
control  or  have  proprietary  interest  in  any  information  (commercial  or 
non-commercial)  transmitted  over  their  own  facilities. 

The  promise  of  the  emerging  electronic  communications  and  informa¬ 
tion  era  will  be  fully  realized  only  if  the  nation  enjoys  the  benefits  of 
increasing  diversity.  We  strongly  urge  congress  to  enact  legislation 
expeditiously  which  embodies  this  fundamental  public  policy  principle. 

Adopted  by  the  ANPA  Board  of  Directors,  February  4,  1981. 


How  reporters  covered 
64-day  Harris  trial 

By  Bill  Hoffmann 

They  became  known  as  the  “Jean  Harris  Press  Corps”  and 
as  the  murder  trial  of  the  57-year-old  divorcee  wore  on  in 
Westchester  County  Courthouse,  many  could  easily  claim 
they  were  spending  more  time  with  Mrs.  Harris  than  they 
were  with  their  own  spouses. 

But  when  the  64-day  trial  ended  in  a  second  degree  murder 
conviction  at  6:15  P.M.  on  Tuesday  (February  24),  not  only 
did  75  reporters  prepare  to  lose  their  home  away  from  home, 
but  newspapers  all  over  the  world  braced  to  forfeit  the  daily 
doses  of  colorful  copy  that  week  after  week  seldom  failed  to 
be  lively. 

The  trial  of  Jean  Harris,  who  was  accused  and  convicted  of 
shooting  and  killing  “Scarsdale  Diet”  author  and  cardioloist 
Dr.  Herman  Tarnower,  was  the  most  extensively-covered 
criminal  trial  in  the  history  of  New  York  State,  veteran  court 
observers  noted  when  it  was  all  over. 

Special  passes 

The  75  newspaper,  television,  radio  and  wire  service  repor¬ 
ters  and  freelance  writers  who  obtained  special  court  creden¬ 
tials  to  be  assured  of  a  courtroom  seat,  tend  to  back  that 
observation. 

Among  the  news  organizations  that  were  represented  were: 
New  York  Times,  New  York  News,  New  York  Post,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Der  Spiegel,  London  Sunday 
Times,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International. 

CBS,  ABC,  NBC,  cable  and  British  television  reporters 
also  came.  Rounding  out  the  press  corps  and  often  providing 
outsiders  with  intimate  observations  about  the  community  of 
Westchester,  were  local  reporters  from  the  area’s  several 
weeklies  and  dailies.  Reporters  from  Australia  and  Canada 
also  showed  up  on  a  less  frequent  basis. 

Juicy  testimony  involving  overheard  phone  conversations, 
racy  love  letters,  alleged  coverups  and  sloppy  police  work 
was  sprinkled  liberally  throughout  the  trial. 

Driiing  the  slowest  news  days  in  the  trial,  as  few  as  15 
reporters  attended.  At  its  peak,  when  Jean  Harris  testified, 
reporters  crammed  into  the  designated  court  space  reserved 
for  outside  spectators. 

Half  of  the  12th  floor  courtroom  was  reserved  for  the  press 
and  court  artists.  The  remainder  of  the  space  was  open  to 
spectators,  who  during  the  peak  of  the  trial  had  to  begin  lining 
up  at  7  A.M.  in  order  to  be  assured  of  getting  a  seat. 

Reserved  seats 

While  seating  in  the  press  section  was  strictly  on  a  first 
come-first  served  basis,  there  were  two  distinct  exceptions. 
Daily  News  veteran  reporter  Theo  Wilson  and  New  York 
Times  reporter  James  Feron,  the  unofficial  leaders  of  the 
corps  were  always  assured  of  having  the  same  seats. 

Curiously,  reporters  reserved  seats  in  the  press  section  for 
Tarnower’s  sister.  Pearl  Schwartz,  who  alone  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  attended  the  trial  every  day.  The  courtesy  paid  off 
almost  on  a  daily  basis  when  Mrs.  Schwartz,  angered  by  the 
defense’s  presentations,  would  make  bitter  quips  about  Har¬ 
ris,  always  within  an  earshot  of  the  row  of  reporters  in  front  of 
her. 

The  trial  generally  began  by  10  A.M.  and  would  break  for 
lunch  at  1  P.M.  When  not  filing  stories,  reporters  would 
explore  White  Plains,  where  the  courthouse  was  located. 

(Bill  Hoffmann  is  a  freelance  writer  and  has  recently  been 
published  in  the  White  Plains  Dispatch  and  Independent  News 
Alliance.) 
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Several  said  they  managed  to  get  their  Christmas  shopping 
done  early  for  the  first  time  in  years,  because  of  the  close 
proximity  of  major  department  stores  to  the  courthouse. 

There  was  no  one  hangout  or  watering  hole  for  the  press 
since  deadlines  and  coverage  warranted  the  filing  of  stories 
throughout  the  day,  but  a  nearby  McDonald’s  and  pizzeria 
were  probably  the  most  popular  for  the  fast  food  fun¬ 
damentalist. 

For  reporters  with  more  refined  tastes,  a  nearby  mall  and 
several  luncheonettes  provided  food  that  was  reported  to  be 
“f  air-to-moderate .  ’  ’ 

James  Feron’s  wife,  Jeane,  would  often  save  the  day  when 
a  long  morning  of  testimony  had  depleted  the  Junk  food  supp¬ 
ly.  Mrs.  Feron  always  came  with  one  or  two  bagfuls  of  candy 
which  she  generously  passed  around. 

Sloppy  press  room 

The  press  room  was  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  court¬ 
house.  Here,  10  wooden  tables  were  set  up  for  reporters. 
Newspapers  were  allowed  to  install  telephones  and  could 
keep  typewriters  and  electric  display  terminals  in  the  room. 
While  court  officials  said  the  press  was  “generally  well- 
behaved,”  the  press  room  became  what  was  branded  a  “pigs¬ 
ty”  by  court  guards.  It  got  so  bad  that  guards  vowed  not  to 
become  the  maids  to  the  press  corps  and  posted  a  notice  at  the 
entrance. 

“Please  pick  up  after  yourselves.  What  you  leave  here 
tonight,  is  what  you  will  see  tomorrow,”  it  read.  The  sign  had 
limited  effect. 

Until  mid-January,  most  newspapers  had  assigned  one  full- 
timer  to  cover  the  trial.  But  when  Harris  took  the  stand,  many 
dispatched  “color  men”  to  explore  the  story’s  various  angles 
inside  and  outside  the  courtroom.  The  history  of  each  of  the 
jurors  was  researched  in  an  effort  to  gain  insight  into  what  the 
testimony  might  mean  to  them.  Friends,  fellow  employees 
and  social  acquaintances  of  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Harris  were 
interviewed  and  their  comments  were  played  off  against  each 
other. 

During  the  week  Harris  testified  and  an  inflamatory  letter 
that  she  wrote  to  Tarnower  the  day  she  allegedly  killed  him, 
was  read  to  the  jury,  newspapers  devoted  pages  and  pages  to 
the  trial.  Several  printed  the  10-page  handwritten  letter  in  its 
entirety — expletives  intact. 

Even  the  most  editorially  conservative  newspapers  like  the 
New  York  Times,  found  themselves  using  phrases  like  “your 
slut”  and  “your  psychotic  whore”  up  front.  The  terms  were 
important,  the  D.A.  said  to  show  Harris’  state  of  mind  during 
the  day  she  visited  Tarnower  for  the  last  time. 

News  execs  involved 

The  New  York  Times  found  itself  involved  in  the  testimony 
somewhat  indirectly.  In  one  of  Harris’  letters  to  the  doctor, 
she  mentions  a  list  of  women  that  Tarnower  admires,  among 
them,  Audrey  Topping,  the  wife  of  Times  managing  editor 
Seymour  Topping,  and  Iphigene  Sulzberger,  the  mother  of 
Times  publisher,  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger. 

Mrs.  Harris  also  admitted  that  one  year  she  had  been  very 
upset  by  a  small  ad  that  Lynne  Tryforos,  the  other  woman  in 
Tarnower’s  life,  had  placed  on  the  front  page  of  the  Times. 
The  ad — only  two  lines  long — wished  the  doctor  a  Happy 
New  Year  and  was  signed,  “Love  Always,  Lynne.” 

Mrs.  Harris  had  her  good  and  bad  times  with  the  press. 
Occasionally,  when  a  witness  had  presented  testimony  she 
disagreed  with,  she  would  storm  up  to  reporters  and  say 
tartly,  “Can  you  believe  what  was  said?  Isn’t  that  in¬ 
credible.” 

Defendant  comments 

During  lunch  breaks,  Mrs.  Harris  would  often  sit  in  the  near 
empty  courtroom  and  look  at  artist’s  sketches  of  the  trial. 
Often  she  would  highly  compliment  the  drawings.  But  when 
she  thought  they  made  her  look  too  old,  she  would  scold 
them. 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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She  was  apparently  surprised  at  the  outset  of  the  trial  as  to 
how  many  notes  the  press  took.  One  day,  after  a  local  police¬ 
man  had  testified  about  the  clothing  she  had  worn  the  night  of 
the  murder,  Harris  noticed  reporters’  pens  moving  furiously. 

“So  now  you  know  everything  about  my  underwear,”  she 
said  sarcastically. 

Prosecutor  George  Bolen  declined  making  statements  to 
the  press  until  the  verdict  came  in  on  February  24.  Defense 
attorney  Joel  Aurnou  dubbed  by  the  New  York  Post  as  “the 
Bronx  Bull”  because  of  his  stocky  build  and  gruff  appear¬ 
ance,  talked  openly  to  the  press  for  about  a  month. 

Then  a  story  he  told  concerning  an  emotional  and  unplan¬ 
ned  meeting  between  Mrs.  Harris  and  Mrs.  Tryforos  and 
Tarnower’s  graveside,  prompted  presiding  Judge  Russell 
Leggett  to  place  a  gag  order  on  the  attorneys  in  an  effort  to 
curb  anymore  unnecessary  sensational  headlines. 

Biggest  headache 

Photographers  caused  the  biggest  headache  for  courthouse 
guards,  according  to  a  county  official  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified. 

The  official  said  that  several  times,  particularly  near  the 
end  of  the  trial  when  over  30  photographers  and  cameramen 
were  on  the  scene,  witnesses,  and  the  defense  and  prosecu¬ 
tion  teams  were  virtually  cornered  as  they  tried  to  enter  and 
exit  the  building. 

The  Paparazzi  usually  staked  themselves  out  by  the  eleva¬ 
tors  and  in  the  underground  corridors  that  led  to  the  parking 
garage  below  the  courthouse.  “Good  morning,  Mrs.  Harris,” 
was  the  cordial  greeting  they  would  shout  in  unison.  The 
courtesy  was  usually  returned. 

During  jury  deliberations,  however,  Mrs.  Harris’  patience 
grew  thin. 

“I  know  they  have  theirjob  to  do,  but  sometimes  they  make 
me  feel  like  a  trapped  rat,”  Harris  remarked  one  day. 

Laws  violated 

On  two  occasions,  photographers  managed  to  violate  state 
and  local  codes  concerning  photography  in  courtrooms. 

During  Harris’  pretrial  hearings  in  Harrison,  N.  Y.  Town 
Court,  a  photographer  from  the  New  York  Post  snapped  off  a 
picture  of  Harris  in  the  courtroom  from  a  doorway. 

Its  publication  prompted  state  judicial  officials  to  increase 
the  restriction  of  taking  pictures  inside  courtrooms  to  taking 
them  “inside  or  of’  courtrooms. 

In  mid-December,  however,  the  New  York  Times  not  only 
violated  the  state  statute,  but  also  a  local  code,  by  printing  a 
freelancer’s  photographs  of  Harris  sitting  at  the  defense  table 
in  the  county  courtroom  and  walking  around  in  the  lobby .  The 
cutline  said  the  photos  were  “taken  from  a  hallway  outside 
the  restricted  court  area.” 

But  a  county  administrative  judge  considered  pressing  con¬ 
tempt  charges  on  the  Times  not  only  because  the  state  code 
was  apparently  violated,  but  because  a  local  code  states  that 
(Continued  from  page  II) 

Olympia  &  York  presently  holds  1 ,850,000  shares  of  Abiti- 
bi’s  approximately  18,800,000  shares  outstanding  (not  di¬ 
luted)  or  less  than  10%.  If  the  offering  is  successful  the  com¬ 
pany  will  have  about  46%  of  the  common  shares. 

After  Federal  Commerce  withdrew  its  offer  of  $27.50  a 
share,  the  company  which  held  about  9%  of  Abitibi  stock, 
acquired  two  blocks  of  Abitibi  shares  at  a  reported  $28  per 
share.  From  Consolidated-Bathurst  Federal  purchased  9%  of 
Abitibi  stock  and  then  3%  (600,000  shares)  from  Caisse  de 
Depot  et  Placement  du  Quebec,  an  organization  that  invests 
the  pension  funds  of  provincial  employes.  Federal  increased 
its  holdings  to  about  2 1%  with  the  additional  2,420.000  shares. 

The  two  block  purchases  (about  $68  million)  along  with  the 
original  holdings  make  Federal  the  largest  single  Abitibi  share 
holder. 

The  OSC  held  a  closed-door  meeting  on  February  15  to 
consider  the  developments  in  the  purchase  of  Abitibi  stock 
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pictures  can  not  be  taken  above  the  ground  floor  of  the  court¬ 
house. 

The  contempt  threat  was  dropped  after  the  Times  said  it 
had  been  mislead  by  the  freelancer  and  promised  never  to  buy 
his  photographs  again. 

On  February  22,  Gannett’s  Westchester-Rockland  News¬ 
papers  printed  a  front  page  photograph  taken  by  staff  photo¬ 
grapher  Bob  Deutsch  that  showed  the  jurors  deliberating 
through  a  courthouse  window.  The  photograph,  taken  the 
night  before,  was  made  with  a  camera  with  a  lOOOmm  lens 
from  a  building  across  the  street. 

While  no  official  comment  was  issued  by  court  administra¬ 
tors,  sources  said  they  were  very  upset  at  the  apparent  breach 
of  photography  restrictions. 

Residents  of  a  exclusive  street  in  Scarsdale.  N.  Y.  found 
themselves  swamped  by  photographers  several  times  during 
the  trial,  when  news  stories  called  for  pictures  of  Mrs.  Tryfor¬ 
os.  The  37-year-old  woman  usually  made  a  hasty  exit  out  her 
front  door  every  morning  after  spotting  photographers. 

Judge  Leggett  approached  reporters  during  a  recess  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  trial.  His  jovial  expression  prompted 
reporters  to  notice  a  post  card  he  held  flimsily.  He  then  read 
from  it.  “Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.  Free  the  White 
Plains  Press  Corps. The  length  of  this  trial  is  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment.”  It  was  signed,  “a  friend.” 

Several  reporters  quickly  deducted  that  the  card,  addres¬ 
sed  to  Leggett,  care  of  Duncan  Spencer,  the  Washington  Star 
reporter,  was  sent  by  his  girlfriend  in  Washington.  Spencer, 
like  most  of  the  corps  had  little  time  for  socializing  during  the 
long  trial. 

During  the  8  days  of  jury  deliberations,  the  press  was 
generally  restricted  to  the  ground  floor  of  the  courthouse. 
While  reporters  scurried  around  like  mice  trying  to  find  out 
what  was  going  on  in  the  jury  room,  photographers,  camera 
crews,  and  television  technicians  camped  out  on  the  floor, 
catching  catnaps  and  drinking  stale  coffee  from  a  nearby, 
overworked  vending  machine. 

A  Gannett  reporter  summed  up  the  atmosphere  in  a  color 
piece  he  wrote  that  day:  “It  was  feeding  time  at  the  zoo  and 
for  the  second  straight  day  there  were  only  scraps.  All  the 
strange  and  wonderful  creatures  paced  from  side  to  side  in 
their  common  cage,  the  county  courthouse,  squawking  and 
growling.  Poor  beasts.  There  was  such  a  large  appetite  to 
satisfy.” 

On  February  24,  the  verdict,  that  Mrs.  Harris  was  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  second  degree  was  passed  down  after  47  hours 
and  56  minutes  of  deliberations  over  an  8-day  period.  Within 
90  minutes,  the  courthouse  began  to  resemble  a  ghost  town 
and  the  only  thing  vaguely  human  were  the  weak  smiles  on  the 
faces  of  the  court  guards  who  had  seen  them  all  come  and  go. 

Sentencing  was  set  for  March  20.  In  the  meantime,  Mrs. 
Harris,  who  is  in  jail  under  a  “suicide  watch,”  was  given 
permission  to  make  outside  phone  calls  to  anyone  and  pro¬ 
vided  writing  materials  and  free  postage. 

and  prior  to  this  meeting,  counsel  for  Federal  was  reported  to 
have  discussed  with  OSC,  Federal’s  private  transactions  and 
intentions  for  future  Abitibi  shares.  Federal  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  at  the  time  saying  it  had  met  its  objective  of  acquiring 
about  20%  of  Abitibi  and  it  intended,  “to  make  no  further 
purchases  of  Abitibi  shares  at  that  time.” 

According  to  OSC  comments.  Federal  agreed  to  refrain 
from  buying  or  encouraging  others  to  buy  Abitibi  shares  until 
March  6,  unless  it  gave  the  OSC  advance  notice  that  it  in¬ 
tended  to  start  purchasing  shares  again. 

The  last  large  block  of  Abitibi  shares  ( 1 3%)  is  said  to  be  held 
by  West  Fraser  Timber  Co.  of  Vancouver,  a  lumber  company 
controlled  by  the  Ketcham  family  of  Seattle,  Washington. 

The  $263.5  million  (Canadian)  bid  by  Thomson  Newspap¬ 
ers  and  Nu-West  Group  Ltd.,  came  on  Sunday,  February  22, 
just  two  days  before  the  Olympia  &  York  floor  offer  was  to 
take  place. 


Winners  coast  to  coast 

Pictures  of  the  year 


GEORGE  WEDDING 
Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  Year 
The  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  staff 
photographer  included  this  feature  pic¬ 
ture  entry  in  the  portfolio  which  won  him 
the  coveted  1981  title. 


Winners  in  the  38th  Pictures  of  the 
Year  Competition  selected  from  a  record 
1,310  entries  were  announced  by  Roy  M. 
Fisher,  dean  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism,  with  the 
prizes  to  be  awarded  on  Photojournalism 
Day,  April  8,  on  the  Columbia  campus. 

Named  Newspaper  Photographer  of 
the  Year  is  George  Wedding  of  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News.  Two 
years  ago  Wedding  won  the  World 
Understanding  Award,  one  of  the  POY 
major  awards  each  year,  and  at  that  time 
he  was  a  staff  photographer  with  the  Palm 
Beach  Post.  Runner-up  Newspaper 
Photographer  of  the  Year  is  another  Cali¬ 
fornia  photographer,  Tom  Kasser  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Sun. 

This  year  Bryce  Flynn  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal  is  recipient  of  the 
World  Understanding  Award  for  his  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  mother  and  her  handicapped 
son.  The  judge’s  special  recognition  went 
to  David  C.  Turnley,  Detroit  Free  Press 
in  this  category. 

Small  newspapers  across  the  country 
were  well  represented  in  the  winning  cir¬ 
cle,  but  the  editing  awards  went  to  larger 
(Continued  on  page  47) 


JAMES  RUEBSAMEN,  Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook 
— won  first  place.  Newspaper  Campaign  '80  special  category, 
with  this  "Press  Day"  shot  at  the  California  ranch  of  Ronald  and 
Nancy  Reagan. 
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BILL  WIPPERT,  Buffalo  Evening  News 
— won  first  place,  newspaper  sports  feature  category 
with  "Yes  he  did.  .  .  No  he  didn't.  .  .Yes  he  did." 


ERWIN  GEBHARD,  Milwaukee  Journal 
— awarded  second  place,  newspaper  pictorial 
category,  for  "Thai  road." 


DAVID  C.  TURNLEY,  Detroit  Free  Press 
— received  Judges'  Special  Recognition  in  the  World 
Understanding  Award  category  for  "Anna  and  Flan- 
der  Hamlin:  A  lifetime  shared."  An  excerpt  is  shown. 


BRUCE  FLYNN,  Providence  Journal — 
winner  of  the  World  Understanding 
Award  for  documenting  the  love  of 
Carol  Gaunberg  for  her  severely  hand¬ 
icapped  son  in  "Warren's  Guardian 
Angel."  An  excerpt  shown  here. 


FRANK  NIEMEIR,  Simi  Valley  (Calif.)  Enterprise- 
captured  first  place,  newspaper  general  news  categ¬ 
ory  for  "The  first  solar-powered  flight." 
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Satellite  plant  built 
to  expand  circulation 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

Detroit  News  has  completed  the  first 
step  of  what  it  calls  “a  bold  new  plan  to 
expand  its  state  wide  circulation.” 

On  February  15,  the  News  dedicated 
its  $12  million  satellite  production  facility 
in  Lansing’s  suburban  Delta  Township, 
nearly  100  miles  from  its  downtown  De¬ 
troit  headquarters. 

Designed  by  Albert  Kahn  Associates 
Inc.,  the  31,000  sq.  ft.  Lansing  plant  was 
built  by  Darin  &  Armstrong,  General  con¬ 
tractors,  on  a  12-acre  tract  in  the  Delta 
Industrial  Park.  The  plant’s  reel  room  and 
paper  storage  area  (which  holds  up  to  5 10 
tons  of  newsprint)  are  on  the  lower  level. 
The  main  entrance  is  at  the  mezzanine 
level  which  contains  office  space,  the 
radio  wave  transmission  room,  laser 
platemaking  area  and  the  pressroom.  The 
mailroom  and  shipping  areas  are  on  the 
upper  level. 

The  nine-unit  TKS  offset  press  has  the 
same  potential  as  the  News’  main  North 
Plant  facility  in  Sterling  Heights,  Mich., 
in  page  and  color  capability,  as  well  as 
comparable  running  speeds,  printing  full- 
size  144-page  newspapers  at  a  rate  of  up 
to  70,000  papers  an  hour. 

To  date,  the  production  at  the  Lansing 
plant  has  varied  from  30,000  to  50,000  a 
night.  The  News  has  an  average  press  run 
of  630,000  daily  and  823,000  Sunday  pap¬ 
ers,  the  bulk  of  which  will  be  printed  in 
Sterling  Heights.  The  North  Plant  recent¬ 
ly  converted  it’s  54-unit  Goss  Mark  V 
presses  to  the  offset  process. 

We  built  the  Lansing  plant  to  increase 
our  outstate  circulation,”  said  Gene  R. 
Arehart,  vicepresident  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  News.  “We  expect  to  increase 
our  street  sales,  but  we’re  really  going  to 
build  the  home  delivery  of  our  morning 
newspaper  throughout  Michigan.” 

“Outstate  newspapers  have  shown 
good  growth,  which  also  reflects  the  en¬ 
tire  growth  of  the  state,”  said  Robert  C. 
Nelson,  vicepresident/newspaper  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  daily’s  parent  company,  the 
Evening  News  Associates. 

The  paper’s  satellite  plant  concept  is 
unusual  because  it’s  nearly  100  miles 
from  the  main  News  printing  facility  in 
Sterling  Heights. 

“While  several  large  metropolitan 
newspapers  (such  as  the  Washington 
Post  and  New  York  Times)  have  satellite 
plants  on  opposite  sides  of  the  city,  none 
to  my  knowledge  have  a  plant  as  far  away 
as  ours,”  said  Lansing  Plant  manager 
Paul  Reiz.  “It  wasn’t  until  recently  that 
the  technology  was  even  available  to 
attempt  this  kind  of  operation.” 

It  was  with  the  help  of  Detroit  design 
consultants  John  Brown  &  Associates 


CUTTING  the  ribbons  for  the  Detroit 
News  Satellite  Plant  are  (from  left)  Robert 
Nelson,  vicepresident  of  the  Evening 
News  Association's  newspaper  division; 
Wayne  Williams,  president  of  the  Lansing 
Regional  Chamber  of  Commerce,-  Delta 
Township  Supervisor  Joseph  Drolett;  and 
Peter  B.  Clark,  News  publisher  and  presi¬ 
dent  af  the  Evening  News  Association. 


PLANT — Detroit  News  Lansing  Satel¬ 
lite  Plant  houses  a  radio  wave  transmis¬ 
sion  room,  laser  platemaking  area, 
pressroom,  mailroom  and  paper  storage 
area. 

that  the  News  developed  an  elaborate 
high  frequency  (microwave)  radio  com¬ 
munications  network  to  relay  information 
between  its  North  Plant  and  Lansing 
Plant. 

The  new  system  boasts  five  radio  tow¬ 
ers:  a  sending  tower  at  the  North  Plant,  a 
180  degree  receiving  tower  in  Lansing, 
and  three  relay  towers  in  between  located 
in  the  cities  of  Southfield  (14  miles  from 
the  North  Plant);  Milford  (20  miles  from 
Southfield);  and  Webberville  (28  miles 
from  Southfield  and  23  miles  from 
Lansing). 

Because  the  microwave  transmission 
signals  do  not  follow  the  curvature  of  the 
earth,  the  three  towers  were  erected  be¬ 
tween  Lansing  and  the  North  Plant  to 
“bend”  the  signal  and  amplify  it  between 
the  two  points.  Also,  the  curvature  of  the 
earth  prevents  the  signals  from  going 
more  than  30  miles  before  they  are  too 
weak  to  be  received  properly. 

Another  integral  part  of  the  com¬ 
munications  network  is  the  EOCOM  las¬ 
er  platemaking  system  installed  at  both 
the  North  Plant  and  Lansing  Plant.  The 
EOCOM  system,  when  joined  with  the 
radio  transmission  link,  scans  pasteups 
from  the  North  Plant  composing  room 
and  produces  film  negatives  simul¬ 
taneously  at  both  Lansing  and  North 
Plants.  Since  the  Lansing  Plant  does  not 
have  its  own  composing  room,  the  North 
Plant  services  both  facilities. 


The  EOCOM  transmission  system 
works  like  this: 

A  reporter  writes  a  story  on  a  video 
display  terminal  downtown  (main  plant) 
and  the  data  is  transmitted  over  leased 
telephone  lines  to  the  composing  room  at 
the  North  Plant.  Stories  are  justified  by 
typesetting  computers  and  relayed  to 
phototypesetters.  A  film  positive  is  then 
produced  and  is  pasted  up  into  a  full-page 
pasteup. 

T  he  page  then  is  taken  to  the  EOCOM 
scanner.  There  are  two  scanners  at  the 
North  Plant  and  two  receivers  in  Lansing. 
Each  can  send  one  page  per  minute,  with 
one  pair  acting  as  a  stand-by  unit.  Each 
pasteup  is  scanned  by  a  low-power  laser, 
which  “reads”  the  copy  and  tranforms  it 
into  electrical  impulses  and  transmits 
them  by  radio  (microwave)  to  the  Lansing 
Plant.  The  laser  operates  at  such  a  speed 
that  it  transmits  approximately  six  million 
electronic  impulses  a  second.  One  square 
inch  on  the  pasteup  grid  contains  one  mil¬ 
lion  data  “bits,”  or  impulses,  read  as 
either  on  or  off  (black  and  white)  signals. 
Receiving  units  at  the  Lansing  Plant  acti¬ 
vate  the  EOCOM  “write”  laser,  which 
exposes  the  negative  producing  the  im¬ 
ages  on  film.  The  page  negative  is  com¬ 
pleted  at  both  plants  simultaneously  with¬ 
in  three  minutes. 

The  negative  is  then  used  to  produce  an 
offset  printing  plate,  which  in  turn  is 
placed  on  the  printing  press.  Papers  come 
directly  from  the  presses  to  the  3,600  sq. 
ft.  mailroom,  where  they  are  bundled, 
tied  and  transported  to  the  waiting  cir¬ 
culation  vehicles. 
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NACON  operations  put 
in  controi  of  board 


By  Bill  Gloede 

The  past  year  has  not  been  easy  for  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Cooperative 
Network.  But  it  appears  that  during  its 
23rd  semi-annual  sales  conference  in  Dal¬ 
las  last  week,  the  organization  addressed 
and  solved  the  financial  and  management 
problems  which  had  plagued  it  in  1980. 

The  past  year  saw  N  ACON  enter  finan¬ 
cial  straits.  Although  no  specific  figures 
were  released  to  the  trade  press,  several 
NACON  members  informed  E&P  that 
NACON  was  nearly  broke. 

Another  major  problem  encountered 
by  NACON  in  1980  erupted  during  the 
summer.  A  press  release  announcing  the 
establishment  of  a  one-order/one-bill  ser¬ 
vice  for  cooperative  advertising,  run  by 
NACON  and  the  Advertising  Checking 
Bureau,  was  circulated  among  trade  pub¬ 
lications  without  the  consent  or  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  NACON  board  of  directors. 
The  bogus  announcement  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  touched  off  a  wave  of  con¬ 
troversy  among  advertising  directors 
who  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
service.  Communications  among 
NACON  committees,  its  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  its  general  management 
appeared  to  suffer  serious  breakdowns. 

In  response  to  the  problems  which  be¬ 
set  the  organization  last  year,  the  board  of 
directors  last  week  restructured 
NACON's  management  by  putting  the 
board  of  directors  in  firm  control  cf  all 
NACON  operations  and  placing  the 
general  management  office  in  a  middle- 
management  position. 

NACON’s  new  president,  John  M.  De¬ 
lia,  co-op  coordinator  for  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Ela.)  NewsISun  Sentinel  re¬ 
ports  in  a  letter  he  plans  to  forward  to  all 
members,  “At  the  Dallas  sales  meeting, 
many  issues  were  addressed  as  to  the 
organization  and  economic  stablity  of 
NACON.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  its  new  president  to  let  you  know 
up  front  that  NACON  is  alive  and  well.” 

He  continues,  “At  this  recent  meeting 
an  organizational  structure  was  put  into 
action  that  will  involve  many  members  of 
NACON  in  a  direct  line  of  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  executive  committee.  The 
committee  structure  that  was  im¬ 
plemented  some  years  ago  was  given  new 
life  and  leadership.  Communications  with 
the  upper  levels  of  NACON's  govern¬ 
ment  will  no  longer  be  cumbersome.  The 
relationship  with  our  management  firm 
has  been  realigned  and  we  have  made 
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certain  cutbacks  and  budget  moves  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  NACON  solvent  with  a 
bright  future.  We  have  worked  out  the 
details  on  a  number  of  reorganization  pro¬ 
cedures  so  only  the  projects  that  have 
been  approved  through  proper  channels 
will  be  administered  by  NACON.” 

He  concludes,  “Much  time  and  effort 
has  been  put  into  the  planning  and  gui¬ 
dance  of  NACON  for  the  1981-82  fiscal 
year.  Please  give  me  your  complete  sup¬ 
port  for  this  great  organization ,  whether  it 
be  on  a  local,  state  or  national  level.” 

Though  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives 
cannot  exercise  direct  control  over  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Cooperative 
Network,  many  co-op  coordinators  who 
attended  the  NACON  convention  last 
week  believe  that  the  ad  execs  are  about 
to  assume  a  greatly  expanded  role  in  the 
organziation. 

That  role,  which  was  not  spelled  out 
publicly  at  the  NACON  meeting,  will 
likely  come  in  the  form  of  a  strengthened 
INAME  Standing  Committee  on  Coop¬ 
erative  Advertising,  which  will  work 
closely  with  the  NACON  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  Additionally,  a  bona-fide  one-order/ 
one-bill  service  is  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  INAME.  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  and  NACON. 

INAME  president  Richard  Ockerb- 
loom,  vicepresident/marketing  for  the 
Boston  Globe,  told  E&P  that  the  orga¬ 
nization  plans  a  strengthened  role  for  all 
its  standing  committees,  including  the  co¬ 
op  committee  and  the  committees  which 
work  closely  with  the  NAB.  When  asked 
specifically  about  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  INAME  co-op  committee  and 
NACON,  Ockerbloom  said,  “I  think  the 
two  can  work  well  together.” 

Many  newspaper  co-op  coordinators 
envision  cooperative  advertising  as  the 
number  one  category  for  potential  re¬ 
venue  growth  in  the  1980s.  During  the 
NACON  meeting,  Mark  Arnold, 
vicepresident/advertising  for  the  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.,  several  times  stated  that  he 
perceived  more  interest  in  co-op  than 
ever  among  the  Gannett  ad  directors 
assembled  for  the  INAME  meeting  last 
month.  Several  firms,  including  Metro 
Associated  Services,  Standard  Rate  and 
Data  Service  and  Landon  Associates 
have  established  services  aimed  directly 
at  capturing  more  co-op  revenues.  SRDS 
and  Metro  were  included  in  the  NACON 
sales  conference  program. 

(Continued  on  pa^e  18) 


newspaper  execs 
ahead  in  cable 

A  study  conducted  among  86  maga¬ 
zine,  broadcast  television  and  newspaper 
advertising  executives  in  50  market  areas 
around  the  country  has  concluded  that 
newspaper  executives  view  the  home 
computer  as  the  electronic  medium  repre¬ 
senting  their  most  significant  business 
opportunity. 

The  study  was  conducted  via  direct- 
mail  questionaires  by  Elliot  Klein,  a  Grey 
Advertising  assistant  account  executive 
for  General  Foods’  new  product  develop¬ 
ment.  It  was  conducted  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  New  York  University’s  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Business,  and  it  was  con¬ 
tained  in  Klein’s  masters  thesis.  Funding 
was  provided  by  the  Kaltenborn  Found¬ 
ation;  Times  Publishing  Company  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.;  and  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Sales  Association. 

Klein  concludes  that  the  “destinies  of 
two  print  media  forms  (newspapers/ 
magazines)  are  merging  with  telecom- 
municatons  facilities.  Specifically.”  he 
reports,  “this  merger  relates  to  similar¬ 
ities  in  attitides  and  business  objectives 
associated  with  the  five  electronic  media 
technologies  studied:  cable  tv;  videodisc; 
home  computers;  video  cassettes;  and 
teletext  services.” 

He  maintains  that  “the  results  indicate 
that  there  already  exist  large  areas  of 
agreement  among  executives  of  all  three 
media  industries,  and  that  these  print  and 
broadcast  forms  will  gradually  become 
more  dependent  on  each  other’s  re¬ 
sources  and  expertise.” 

Important  findings  of  the  study  in¬ 
clude; 

§  Newspaper  executives  are  more 
familiar  with  home  computer  systems  and 
their  industry  possibilities  than  are  either 
magazine  or  broadcast  television  execu¬ 
tives; 

§  Cable  television  is  viewed  as  both  a 
major  threat  and  a  major  opportunity  by 
broadcast  television  and  magazine  execu¬ 
tives; 

§  Developments  in  the  new  electronic 
media  technology  are  occurring  much 
more  rapidly  than  originally  anticipated 
by  advertising  sales  executives; 

§  Formal  research  exploring  industry- 
influencing  new  media  technologies  is 
widespread  among  firms  engaged  in  all 
three  media  businesses. 

In  his  conclusion,  Klein  states,  “The 
cross-attitudinal  similarities  reported 
suggest  a  variety  of  strategic  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  both  the  communications  indus¬ 
tries  affected  and  the  marketing  commun¬ 
ity  dependent  on  targeting  to  consumer 
segments  via  traditional  and  alternate 
media  channels.” 
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Parade  sells 
Sunday  as  best 
day  for  ads 

By  John  Consoli 

Parade,  the  national  Sunday  newspap¬ 
er  magazine,  is  attempting  to  bolster  its 
number  of  advertising  pages  by  exposing 
advertisers  to  a  new  national  market 
study  which  touts  Sunday  as  the  new,  key 
shopping  day  for  consumers. 

Parade  executives  admit  that  touting 
the  results  of  the  new  Yankelovich,  Skel- 
ly  &  White,  Inc.  study  might  also  enable 
its  competitors  (Family  Weekly  and  local¬ 
ly-edited  supps  that  are  part  of  the  Metro 
Sunday  group)  to  pick  up  new  ad  dollars, 
but  they  feel  Parade  will  pick  up  a  more 
substantial  piece  of  the  pie. 

The  Yankelovich  study,  commissioned 
by  Parade,  was  based  on  1,291  personal 
interviews  projectable  to  Parade’s  total 
circulation  of  21 .9  million.  The  interviews 
were  conducted  in  February  and  April  of 
1980. 

The  bottom  line  of  the  study  results  is 
that  the  most  effective  advertising  is  that 
which  reaches  both  the  man  and  woman 
of  the  house  on  a  day  when  they  are  free 
from  pressure.  That  day  is  Sunday. 

“For  years,  advertisers  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  environment  within  the 
vehicle,”  said  George  Dippy,  marketing 
director  for  Parade.  “That’s  important, 
but  what  we  are  finding  is  equally  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  environment  in  which  the 
newspaper  is  read  in.  The  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  can  capitalize  on  both  the  man  and 
woman  being  reached  together.  This 
study,  in  effect,  documents  this  new  Sun¬ 
day  environment.” 

Dippy  said  the  study  is  “not  thought  of 
as  a  competitive  study.”  He  said  the  re¬ 
sults  stress  the  importance  of  Sunday  and 
the  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  media  and 
advertising  world. 

The  study  documents  that  Sunday  has 
become  a  day  “for  catching  up  and  doing 
things  there  just  isn’t  time  to  do  during  the 
week.  The  Sunday  of  today  has  become  a 
trip  to  the  supermarket  or  department 
store,  shopping  for  clothes,  furniture  or 
even  a  new  car.” 

Parade  publisher  Warren  Reynolds 
said,  the  Yankelovich  study  shows  that 
“major  social  changes,  pivoting  on  the 
dramatic  increase  of  women  into  the 
labor  force,  have  caused  more  and  more 
purchasing  decisions  to  be  made  jointly 
on  Sunday.  The  Yankelovich  study  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrates  that  the  way  to  effective¬ 
ly  address  this  new  marketing  opportun¬ 
ity  is  not  only  through  a  dual-audience 
medium,  but  one  that  actually  delivers 
these  decision-makers  on  the  one  day 
they’re  together.” 

Parade  representatives  are  now  touring 
the  country,  handing  out  copies  of  the 


AD  AGENCY  EXEC  Charles  Fredericks,  president  of  Wells,  Rich,  Greene, 

Inc.,  lends  his  support  to  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales  Association's  annual  scholarship  drive.  He's  pictured  here  flanked 
by  London's  Joseph  Bogner,  president  of  the  chapter  (left);  and  Million 
Market  Newspaper's  William  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  scholarship  commit¬ 
tee  (right). 

survey  to  advertisers  and  agencies  and  In  a  session  dealing  with  co-op  at  the 
showing  a  sound-and-slide  presentation  small  newspaper,  David  Johnston  of  the 


on  the  results. 

The  presentation,  although  it  touts 
Sunday,  does  not  totally  neglect  promot¬ 
ing  Parade.  It  points  out,  for  example, 
that  52%  of  the  respondents  said  they 
read  Parade  on  Sunday  morning  as  com¬ 
pared  to  only  18%  that  watch  television. 
The  study  also  shows  that  of  the  94%  of 
the  Parade  readers  said  they  read  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  on  Sunday  within  the  past 
three  or  four  weeks  preceding  the  study. 
Of  that  total,  84%  said  they  read  Parade 
on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  study. 

NACON 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

In  a  session  dealing  with  local  co-op 
seminars,  Boyd  Spence  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  &  Observer  explained  how 
his  newspaper  set  up  a  seminar  involving 
newspapers  from  across  the  state  and 
representatives  of  major  manufacturers. 
He  said  he  received  a  solid  response  from 
both  reps  and  newspapers  by,  of  all 
things,  placing  an  ad  for  the  seminar  in  his 
newspaper. 

The  News  &  Observer  charged  news¬ 
papers  $40  each  and  invited  the  reps  as 
guests  of  the  newspapers.  The  rest  of  the 
tab,  which  included  meals,  etc.,  was  pick¬ 
ed  up  by  the  News  &  Observer.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  the  newspaper’s  management 
believes  such  a  localized  seminar  should 
be  held  annually,  and  it  has  made  the 
commitment  to  underwrite  the  excess 
costs  of  the  project  again  if  no  other 
North  Carolina  newspapers  do  so. 


Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  maintained  that  the 
small  newspaper  needs  a  co-op  coordina¬ 
tor  who  has  had  adaquate  training  in  co¬ 
op.  “I  don’t  think  a  retail  manager  or  an 
assistant  retail  manager  can  handle  it,” 
he  said,  “they  get  bogged  down  in  too 
many  things.” 

Robert  Wilcox,  director  of  advertising 
for  Armstrong  World  Industries,  said  a 
co-op  coordinator  at  the  newspaper  is 
“very,  very  helpful  to  us.”  Carrol  Shel¬ 
ton  of  the  Advertising  Checking  Bureau 
said  he  believes  the  appointment  of  a  co¬ 
op  coordinator  can  increase  co-op  linage 
as  much  as  15%. 

Bill  Berryhill,  vicepresident  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  the  El  Faso  (Tx.)  Times 
&  Herald  Post  gave  what  the  co-op  coor¬ 
dinators  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  presentations  they’d  seen 
on  how  to  set  up  a  co-op  department.  He 
suggested  a  six  step  process  indluding  the 
establishment  of  objectives;  appointment 
of  a  manager;  setting  responsibilities  of 
the  manager;  traning  the  manager; 
assembling  materials;  and  training  the 
sales  staff.  He  suggested  that  the  new 
co-op  department  begin  working  in  retail, 
then  later  expand  into  classified.  He  said 
he  believes  the  training  of  the  sales  staff  is 
better  accomplished  through  “one-on- 
one”  encounters  between  the  salesper¬ 
son  and  the  co-op  coordinator/manager 
than  through  group  meetings.  And  he 
maintained  that  all  special  sections 
should  be  coordinated  through  the  co-op 
manager.  It  should  take  roughly  six  to 
nine  months  for  a  newspaper  to  realize 
recognizable  results  from  the  new  co-op 
department,  he  said. 
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“Our  readers  and  advertisers  expect  a 
high  quality  newspaper,  featuring 
color  throughout.  And  with  the 
successful  combination  of  Goss 
Metroliner  presses  and  a  dedicated, 
qu^ty -conscious  production  staff, 

|f^  "we  are  delivering  such  a  product,” 
^■4:  states  Luis  Fernando  Santos,  Sub 
7/empo,  Bogota. 
Colombia’s  largest 
V  eqt^erted  to  offset  with  a 
press  in  1978. 

If  has  grown 
and  ad  linage, 
wth,”  adds 
itallalion  of 

idts  have 
to  19a. 


“Today,”  continues  Santos,  “we  are 
running  our  Metro-Offset  press  24 
hours  a  day  at  an  average  speed  of 
50,000  to  55,000  pph.  We  print  an 
average  of  52  pages  daily  and 
currently  we  are  running  up  to  three 
4-color  ads  each  day  in  addition  to  a 
substantial  amount  of  editorial 
process  and  spot  color.  Even  so,  our 
waste  factor  is  at  a  satisfactory  3  to 
percent  level. 

“Our  press  crew,  too,  likes  the 
Metro-Offset  —  for  its  printing 
quality,  good  register  and  ease  of 
operation.” 

El  Tiempo  is  yet  another  example 
of  the  print  qii^y  delivered  by  Goss 
Metroliner  worldwide. 


For  more  information 
on  the  Goss  Metroliner  press 
system,  contact  Goss  Products, 
Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100  South 
Central  Avenue,  Chicago  IL  60650. 
Phone:(312)656-8600. 

The  Goss  systems  solution 
to  printing  production. 


Rodcwell 

International 
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A  PAIR  of  two-page  spreads  from  "THE  STAR.  The  First  100  Years,"  the  public-oriented  centennial  book  published  by  the 


Kansas  City  Star. 


Centennial  book  published  by  Kansas  City  Star 


What  took  a  century  to  make  possible, 
five  weeks  to  produce,  and  three  months 
to  disappear? 

“The  Star.  The  First  100  Years,”  a 
centennial  book  published  last  autumn  by 
the  Kansas  City  Star.  The  212-page 
volume  was  first  offered  to  the  public  in 
mid-September,  at  the  height  of  the  pap¬ 
er’s  centennial  celebration,  and  all  6,066 
sale  copies  were  gone  by  December  16. 

The  2  lb.  11  oz.  book  was  retailed 
through  1 1  Kansas  City  area  booksellers 
($12.95  plus  tax)  and  sold  by  the  Star 
through  the  mail  ($15.50  including  tax). 
An  additional  3,612  copies  were  distri¬ 
buted  free  of  charge  to  advertisers,  pre¬ 
sent  Times/Star  employes,  and  alumni. 

The  final  decision  to  produce  the  book 
was  not  made  until  last  June. 

Craig  Ladwig,  a  member  of  the  Times/ 
Star  editorial  board,  said  he  was  chosen 
to  edit  the  project  because  “if  nothing 
else,  it  needed  versatility.”  Ladwig  had 
worked  at  the  paper  in  many  capacities; 
copy  editor,  reporter,  columnist,  assis¬ 
tant  state  editor  and  editorial  writer. 
Times/Star  creative  services  director 
Gary  Mallen  supervised  product  design. 

Mallen  took  the  100  year  span,  divided 
it  into  seven  segments  of  approximately 
15  years  each,  and  assigned  each  unit  to 
an  artist,  after  establishing  a  format. 

Left-handed  pages  were  reserved  for  a 
year’s  significant  front  page;  right-hand 
pages  were  given  over  to  recapping  other 
noteworthy  events  of  the  corresponding 
years.  Spot  color  was  used  on  every  in¬ 
terior  page.  Ladwig  selected  stories  for 
the  right-hand  pages,  and  edited  them  for 
topicality. 

“We  reserved  those  pages  for  whatev¬ 
er  struck  our  fancy,”  Ladwig  recalled, 
“and  concentrated  on  pieces  that  set  the 
tone  of  the  period,  or  told  us  something 
about  what  people  were  thinking, 
laughing,  or  agonizing  about  in  any  given 
year.  Management  insisted  from  the  start 
that  the  book  had  to  be  both  dignified  and 
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entertaining.  In  other  words,  it  had  to  be  a 
scholarly  effort  that  would  sell.” 

Besides  selecting  front  pages  and  slice- 
of-the-year  copy,  Ladwig  prepared  a  two- 
page  introduction  about  Star  legends  (“A 
Who’s  Who  of  Star  Newsmen”),  an  essay 
on  Star  cartoonists,  and  edited  a  mini¬ 
anthology  of  “Starbeams”  quips  written 
by  William  D.  Tammeus,  who  currently 
writes  this  daily  wit-and-wisdom  column. 

Myth-killer  inspires 
section  for  seniors 

Market  research  exploded  some  myths 
about  senior  citizens  living  in  South  Flor¬ 
ida  and  inspired  a  special  section  for  ‘  ‘  ma¬ 
ture  adults”  in  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News 
and  Sun  Sentinel  of  Sunday,  February  1 . 

Senior  staff  writer  Ann  Frank  enlisted 
the  help  of  12  reporters,  photographers 
and  designers  to  develop  a  complete 
guide  to  services  for  the  elder  citizens  in 
Broward  and  Palm  Beach  counties.  The 
44-page  tabloid  contained  about  10  pages 
of  advertising  with  copy  from  41  accounts 
(from  one-inch  to  a  full  page). 

The  survey  made  by  Gore  newspapers 
marketing  and  research  director  Jim 
Smith  compared  the  lifestyles  of  the  over- 
65  residents  with  those  under  65.  Smith 
mentioned  some  of  the  results: 

*  In  general,  persons  over  65  don’t 
attend  sporting-events  more  frequently. 
They  go  boating,  fishing,  hunting  and 
bowling  less  often,  but  play  golf  much 
more. 

*  The  over-65s  are  much  less  apt  to  dine 
out  or  grab  a  quick  bite  at  a  fast  food 
place. 

*  You’re  more  likely  to  see  senior 
citizens  read  a  book  in  a  library  than  you 
are  to  see  them  at  race  racks,  jai  lai  or  the 
beach. 

*  Over-65s  go  to  the  movies  less  fre¬ 
quently  than  younger  people. 


Completed  paste-ups  were  sent  to  a 
local  printer,  where  rapid  turn-around 
allowed  the  finished  lO'A”  x  16”  books  to 
be  printed  and  bound  in  time  for  the 
September  festivities. 

Jim  Dawson,  of  Brewer  Advertising, 
the  newspapers’  ad  agency,  then  sur¬ 
veyed  area  booksellers,  who  indicated 
that  the  book’s  quality  would  make  it  a 
holiday  seller.  Times/Star  promotion 
manager  Jack  Hines  created  a  direct  mail 
piece  sent  to  booksellers,  and  followed- 
up  with  phone  calls  taking  initial  orders. 
Hines  then  met  with  book  buyers  from 
Kansas  City’s  major  department  stores  to 
set  up  book  sales.  ROP  ads  alerted  the 
public  to  retail  outlets  carrying  the  book. 

Additional  couponed  ads  also  ran  in  the 
dailies,  telling  readers  to  send  checks  for 
mail  orders. 

By  October  9  1,000  books  had  been 
sold. 

Weekly  Canadian 
sports  tab  folds 

Sports  Scene,  the  weekly  Winnipeg 
sports  tabloid  that  began  publishing  Octo¬ 
ber  22,  has  folded. 

Publisher  Bob  Holliday  said  the  paper, 
which  had  reached  a  circulation  of  4,000, 
went  under  for  lack  of  capital. 

The  paper  was  started  by  former  Win¬ 
nipeg  Tribune  sportswriters  with  the  help 
of  $1,000  investments  from  24  sharehol¬ 
ders.  The  investments  were  lost  and  the 
shareholders  voted  15-0  to  fold  the  paper. 

Holliday  said  a  “prominent”  local 
citizen  offered  the  paper  $50,000,  but  the 
shareholders  refused  because  an  equal 
sum  of  money  would  have  to  be  found 
under  the  investor’s  terms. 

Holliday  said  the  paper  helped  many  of 
the  former  Tribune  staffers  get  over  the 
emotional  shock  they  felt  when  the  long- 
established  daily  newspaper  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  last  August. 
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ADVEKTISeMENT 

ACCURACY  IN  MEDIA 

Equal  Time 
For  The  Soviets 


By  Reed  Irvine 

WASHINGTON — The  vigorous  new 
Polish  independent  labor  union,  Solidar¬ 
ity,  has  made  access  to  the  Polish  media 
one  of  its  primary  demands.  The  Polish 
union  leaders  want  to  be  able  to  present 
news  and  views  to  the  public  that  would 
normally  never  see  the  light  of  day  in  Po¬ 
land's  government  run  newspapers,  radio 
and  telelvision.  This  union  demand  is 
being  strongly  resisted  by  the  Communist 
government.  The  Communists  all  over  the 
world  realize  that  the  monopolization  of 
the  news  media  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  instruments  for  holding  power. 

Communists  Want  Access 

The  Communists  are  also  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  obtaining  access  to  the 
mass  media  in  countries  where  they  are 
not  in  power.  Here  in  the  United  States 
they  are  free  to  publish  their  own  daily 
newspaper  and  periodicals,  but  these 
reach  very  few  people.  They  have  labored 
with  some  success  for  many  years  to  get 
access  to  our  mass  media.  The  techniques 
they  have  used  have  included  infiltrating 
the  media  with  their  people  or  people 
sympathetic  to  them,  planting  stories 
through  their  disinformation  channels, 
and  getting  articles  written  by  sympathiz¬ 
ers  or  people  under  their  control  accepted 
for  publication,  preferably  without  the  au¬ 
thor  being  identified  as  a  Communist  or 
even  as  a  leftwinger. 

However,  a  change  has  been  taking 
place.  Recently  the  Communists  seem  to 
have  decided  that  they  can  effectively 
supplement  the  work  of  their  covert 
agents  and  friends  by  having  even  Soviet 
officials  give  interviews  or  write  articles 
or  letters  to  the  American  mass  media. 

The  new  tough  line  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  taken  by  the  Reagan  Administraton 
has  produced  a  Soviet  counter-offensive 
in  this  country.  When  the  Administration 
charged  that  the  Soviets,  working  through 
their  client  states,  were  supplying  arms  to 
the  rebels  in  El  Salvador,  the  Soviet  Embas¬ 
sy  in  Washington  put  Minister-Counselor 
Vasev  on  the  electronic  interview  circuit 
to  answer  the  Administration. 

Vasev,  in  an  hour-long  interview  over 
Cable  News  Network,  denied  any  Soviet 


involvement  in  arms  shipments  to  El  Salva¬ 
dor.  "The  Soviet  Union  is  not  involved  and 
you  can't  pin  it  on  us,"  he  said.  The  Soviet 
diplomat  did  concede,  however,  that  his 
government  sends  arms  to  Cuba  and 
Ethiopia  without  putting  any  restrictions 
on  what  those  countries  do  with  them. 

The  New  York  Times  and  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  reported  the  Vasev  interview  on 
the  front  page  the  following  day.  The 
Times  noted  that  Vasev  had  given  several 
radio  and  television  interviews  lately.  It 
said  this  was  a  significant  departure  for 
Soviet  propaganda  and  diplomacy  in 
Washington.  The  Times  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Soviets  had  decided  to 
quit  relying  exclusively  on  official  state¬ 
ments  out  of  Moscow  to  answer  the 
Reagan  Administration.  They  were  step¬ 
ping  up  public  appearances  in  this 
country. 

Michael  Lysenko,  assistant  press  coun¬ 
selor  at  the  Soviet  Embassy,  confirmed 
that  they  had  decided  that  American  tele¬ 
vision  was  a  good  way  to  get  their  message 
across  to  the  public.  Lysenko  said  Vasev 
had  recently  given  interviews  to  ABC  and 
NBC  television,  as  well  as  to  CNN.  He  said 
he  had  also  been  interviewed  by  National 
Public  Radio.  Mr  Lysenko  said  that  they 
were  planning  no  newspaper  interviews, 
although  he  did  not  rule  out  that  possi¬ 
bility. 


A  spokesman  for  Cable  News  Network 
said  that  they  had  been  trying  for  a  long 
time  to  get  the  Soviet  ambassador  on  one 
of  their  interview  programs.  When  they 
were  offered  the  interview  with  Minister- 
Counselor  Vasev  they  snapped  it  up.  The 
spokesman  said  CNN  had  done  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Richard  Allen,  Reagan's  Nation¬ 
al  Security  Adviser,  and  they  felt  that  they 
had  an  obligation  to  present  the  Soviet 
viewpoint. 

Fine,  but  why  not  insist  on  a  quid  pro 
quoi  We  could  insist  that  every  time  a 
Soviet  official  is  given  television  expo¬ 
sure  here,  the  Soviets  must  give  equal 
time  to  an  American  official  on  Soviet 
television.  The  Polish  workers  are  smart 
enough  to  see  the  importance  of  media 
access.  We  should  wise  up  and  follow 
their  example. 


ACCURACY  IN  MEDIA  is  a  weekly 
column  available  from  Accuracy  in 
Media,  Inc.  (AIM).  AIM  also  distri¬ 
butes  a  600-word  weekly  column, 
"Media  Monitor,"  which  critiques  TV 
and  radio  news  reporting.  These  col¬ 
umns  are  available  at  nominal  cost. 

AIM  also  publishes  a  semi¬ 
monthly  newsletter,  the  AIM  Report. 
This  deals  with  serious  cases  of  error, 
distortion  and  omission  in  news  re¬ 
porting.  You  will  find  in  the  AIM  Re¬ 
port  significant  stories  that  you 
won't  get  from  the  AP,  UPl  or  other 
news  services.  It  is  must  reading  for 
journalists  dedicated  to  accurate  re¬ 
porting.  It  costs  only  $15  a  year. 

AIM  also  provides  experienced, 
provocative  speakers  for  confer¬ 
ences,  clubs  and  seminars  free  of 
charge,  as  well  as  guests  for  TV  and 
radio  talk  shows. 

For  any  of  these  services  use  the 
coupon  below  or  call  Bernie  Yoh, 
(202)  783-4406. 


Probers  blast  reporters 
on  State  House  coverage 


By  John  Mello 

Some  parting  shots  were  fired  at  the 
press  in  Massachusetts  by  a  panel  that — 
for  the  last  I'/z  years  has  been  probing 
corruption  in  state  and  county  building 
contracts  awarded  since  1%8. 

In  a  copy  of  the  Special  Commission 
Concerning  State  and  County  Buildings’ 
final  report  obtained  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  the  panel  noted  that  “there  is  an 
ongoing  relationship  among  reporters  and 
politicians  which  colors  coverage  of  the 
State  House.” 

“Reporters,”  the  report  continued, 
“have  a  cynicism  toward  reform  which 
tends  to  move  quickly  from  a  healthy  to  a 
pronounced  state,  inclining  the  media  to¬ 
ward  agreement  with  the  status  quo. 

“This  attitude  appears  to  pervade  the 
press  rooms;  it  can  dampen  the  prospects 
for  success  of  a  reform  proposal  before 
the  idea  is  even  considered  by  the 
public.” 

The  report,  went  on  to  observe:  “The 
Commission’s  observation  is  that  long 
exposure  to  the  (political)  process  makes 
reporters  so  close  to  it  that  the  way  it 
operates  is  the  way  they  believe  it  must 
operate.” 

The  corruption  probers  were  also  cri¬ 
tical  of  the  media’s  concern  with  “fast¬ 
breaking  headlines  rather  than  in-depth 
coverage  of  the  political  process.” 

However,  the  Commission  admitted 
that  the  media  was  the  “most  important 
force”  behind  the  probers’  legislative 
successes  last  year. 

“Without  the  attention  the  media  gave 
to  the  Commission’s  hearings  and  to  the 
legislative  progress  of  its  bills,  the  bills 
would  not  have  passed,”  the  panel  said  in 
volume  eight  of  it’s  12-volume,  2,500- 
page  report. 

“In  that  respect,”  the  report  said,  “the 
media  share  whatever  success  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  achieved.  The  Commission 
gratefully  acknowledges  that  fact.” 

The  report  also  alleged  Donald  Dwight 
was  involved  in  corruption  when  he  was 
lieutenant  governor  and  administration 
and  finance  commissioner  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Dwight,  now  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  denied  or  refuted  those  charges 
publicly. 

According  to  the  report,  Dwight  con¬ 
trolled  the  award  of  state  design  contracts 
from  1971-74  to  political  campaign  contri¬ 
butors  of  Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent. 
Dwight  has  denied  that. 

While  he  was  administration  and  fi¬ 
nance  commissioner,  Dwight  awarded  a 
$2.3  million  construction  management 
contract  to  the  New  York  consulting  firm 
of  McKee-Berger-Mansueto.  The  com- 
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mission  concluded  that  award  was  “prob¬ 
ably”  made  in  return  for  payments  made 
to  Sargent  campaign  fundraisers.  Dwight 
has  said  he  does  not  recall  why  he 
selected  MBM  for  the  job. 

The  Commission  said  it  could  not  pin 
down  its  allegations  about  the  MBM  con¬ 
tract  beacause  Dwight  refused  to  return 
to  Massachusetts  after  an  initial,  closed- 
door  session  of  questioning  from  the 
panel.  Dwight  has  said  he  has  honored 
any  commitments  he  made  to  the  group. 

The  report  also  alleged  that  Dwight 
awarded  a  $1 .2  million  contract  to  design 
one  of  the  largest  buildings  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts — Boston  cam¬ 
pus  to  an  alleged  friend,  Nathan  Weiner. 
That  building  presented  the  university 
with  “perhaps  more  problems  than  any 
other  single  building”  on  the  new  cam¬ 
pus,  the  report  noted.  Dwight  has  denied 
that  Weiner  was  a  close  personal  friend. 

In  volume  three  of  the  report,  the  com¬ 
mission  said  William  V.  Masiello,  under  a 
grant  of  immunity  from  prosecution, 
alleged  his  Worcester  design  firm  re¬ 
ceived  a  contract  for  mental  health  center 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  exchange  for  a 
$2,500  cash  “payoff”  he  personally  deli¬ 
vered  to  Dwight  in  the  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernor’s  office  on  election  day  1974. 

According  to  the  report,  Dwight  told 
the  Commission  he  had  no  recollection  of 
meeting  Masiello  in  the  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernor’s  office;  receiving  any  contribu¬ 
tions  from  Masiello;  or  participating  in 
the  selection  process  for  the  mental 
health  center. 

In  interviews  with  reporters,  Dwight 
has  called  Masiello  a  “professional  liar.” 

Masiello  has  admitted  publicly  that  he 
perjured  himself  at  a  trial  where  the 
Worcester  businessman  and  a  top  Sar¬ 
gent  fundraiser  were  tried  for  extorting 
money  from  MBM.  Masiello  and  his  co¬ 
defendant  were  acquitted  in  that  trial. 


15th  year  marked 

Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today  will  celebrate  its 
15th  year  of  publication  Saturday,  March 
21.  The  newspaper  has  grown  from  0  to 
90,000  circulation  in  its  15  years  of  pub¬ 
lication.  To  celebrate.  Today  publisher 
Vince  Spezzano  plans  a  15th  Anniversary 
Family  Outing  for  residents  of  Brevard 
County.  The  outing  will  be  held  Saturday, 
March  21  at  an  area  park  and  will  include 
amusement  rides,  refreshments,  musical 
entertainment,  games  and  birthday  gifts, 
all  compliments  of  Today. 


Series  prompts 
FBI  to  conduct 
its  own  probe 

A  series  by  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal 
about  the  sale  of  phony  medical  excuses 
to  autoworkers  was  used  by  the  FBI  De¬ 
troit  office  to  convince  its  administrators 
to  launch  a  full-scale  investigation  in 
several  Michigan  cities,  an  FBI  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

FBI  agents  posing  as  autoworkers  were 
sent  to  offices  of  health-care  practitioners 
in  several  cities.  Signatures  on  excuse 
forms  were  purchased  for  ailments  that 
the  practitioners  knew  were  false,  the 
spokesman  said. 

Such  frauds  are  federal  crimes  if  the 
government  proves  that  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  or  telephone  lines  were  used. 

The  undercover  phase  of  the  operation 
is  over,  said  the  spokesman,  who  declines 
to  be  named  publicly.  “We  are  now  ex¬ 
ecuting  search  warrants  and  we  expect 
that  grand  jury  indictments  will  be  com¬ 
ing  down  by  summer,”  he  said. 

The  spokesman  said  that  “it  was  the 
Journal’s  series  that  helped  us  convince 
our  administrators”  that  a  full-scale  in¬ 
vestigation  was  necessary. 

Last  May,  the  Journal  published  a 
copyrighted  series,  based  on  an  investiga¬ 
tion  by  a  team  of  its  reporters,  that  named 
a  medical  doctor  and  the  offices  of  four 
chiropractors  as  sellers  of  sickness  and 
accident  excuses  to  autoworkers. 

Officials  of  both  the  United  Auto 
Workers  union  and  GM  told  the  newspap¬ 
er  that  abuse  of  benefits  was  not  only 
raising  the  costs  of  producing  cars  but 
making  it  nearly  impossible  for  the  union 
to  negotiate  better  benefits  because  of 
company  fears  that  higher  benefits  would 
bring  greater  abuse. 

Four  reporters,  posing  as  autoworkers 
and  often  not  claiming  to  be  sick, 
obtained  28  work  excuses  from  the  five 
over  a  six-month  period.  In  the  case  of 
one  chiropractor,  reporters  paid  up  to  $90 
to  the  office  receptionist  for  two-week 
“excuses”  from  work;  they  never  saw 
the  doctor. 

As  a  result  of  the  series  that  appeared  in 
the  Journal  and  other  Michigan  Booth 
papers — naming  doctors’  names — the 
state  attorney  general  announced  that  he 
would  seek  revocation  or  suspension  of 
the  licenses  of  the  five.  Hearings  on  the 
attorney  general’s  complaints  are  sche¬ 
duled  before  state  licensing  boards  in 
March. 

The  four  reporters  who  posed  as  auto¬ 
workers  are  David  Vizard,  Kim  Craw¬ 
ford,  Dan  Gearino  and  Cheryl  Johnson. 
They  worked  under  the  general  direction 
of  Assistant  Metro  Editor  Lawrence  R. 
Gustin. 
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We're  not  new. 

In  fact,  we've  been  active 
for  more  than  70  years. 
And  with  that  kind  of 
longevity,  our  association 
must  be  doing  a  lot  of 
things  right. 

In  1911,  when  INAME  was 
known  as  the  Newspaper 
Departmental  of  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs,  it  was 
instrumental  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  (ABC)  and  the 
Better  Business  Bureau 
(BBB).  The  importance  of 
INAME's  role  in  the  daily 
newspaper  business  has 
carried  through  to  the  '80s. 

Today,  more  than  1,000 


daily  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  U.S.,  Canada  and 
several  foreign  countries 
belong  to  INAME.  Member¬ 
ship  is  at  an  all-time  high 
and  steadily  increasing. 

The  reasons  for  INAME's 
success  and  progressive 
posture  are  its  members. 
They  realize  they  face  the 
most  exciting  and  challeng¬ 
ing  decade  newspapers 
have  yet  to  encounter  in 
their  history.  As  important 
as  it  was  in  the  '70's, 
marketing  will  become  an 
even  more  crucial  facet  of 
daily  newspapers'  success 
in  the  '80's.  Marketing  is 
what  we  are  about.  Every 
week  more  INAME  mem¬ 
bers  discover  that  "market- 


•  Staff  sales  training 

•  Bonus  &-  incentive  Plans 


•  Survey  compilations 

•  Monthly  NEWS 


ing"  is  an  integral  function 
of  their  responsibilities.  So, 
to  reflect  just  who  our 
members  are  and  what 
they  do,  the  addition  of 
"Marketing"  to  our  name 
was  a  logical  progression. 
No,  INAME  is  not  new,  it  is 
just  more  descriptive  of  our 
commitment  to  move  for¬ 
ward  with  the  '80's...and 
help  you  stay  in  front  of  the 
action. 

If  you're  not  now  a 
member  but  want  to  be  a 
part  of  the  action,  write  or 
call  us  now.  INAME  has  a 
wealth  of  important,  bene¬ 
ficial  information  and  is 
ready  to  serve  you... and 
help  you  do  a  lot  of  things 
right! 

•  Sales  Conferences 

•  Sales  &*  Idea  Book 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 

Richard  Wood  and  Donald  Haskin  Mel  Morris,  assistant  managing  edi- 
were  named  associate  editors  of  the  Phi-  tor  of  the  Toronto  Star,  will  become  man- 
ladelphia  Daily  News  and  Pat  Bernet  aging  editor  of  the  Montreal  Gazette  at 
was  appointed  graphics  editor.  Wood  has  the  end  of  March.  He  arrives  at  the  Gazet- 
been  assistant  to  the  managing  editor  te  early  in  March  and  replaces  Geoff 
while  Haskin  is  a  veteran  reporter  for  the  Stevenson,  who  is  resigning  for  person- 
Daily  News.  Bernet  joined  the  staff  in  al  reasons  and  moving  to  Vancouver. 
1978  as  photo  editor.  Morris  is  former  managing  editor  of  Mac- 

Wood  is  responsible  for  computer  sys-  lean’s  and  also  worked  for  the  Canadian 
terns,  design,  production  and  office  admi-  Press,  United  Press  International,  Reu- 
nistration.  Haskin  is  editing  special  fea-  ters  and  the  defunct  Toronto  Telegram. 
tures,  monitoring  circulation  and  is  re-  ♦  *  * 

sponsible  for  promotion,  budgeting  and  Gilbert  P.  Smith,  executive  editor  of 
community  relations.  Wood  has  been  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  and  Obser- 
with  the  News  since  1955  and  Haskin  ver-D/sparcA,  since  1973,  will  move  to  the 
since  1%3 .  Bernet  was  photo  chief  of  the  new  position  of  assistant  to  the  publisher, 
Woodbridge  (N .J.)  News-Tribune  before  with  responsibility  for  the  editorial  pages 
moving  to  Philadelpia.  and  community  activities  of  both  news- 

*  *  *  papers.  Donna  M.  Hagemann,  assis- 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  tant  managing  editor  of  the  BridgeH’afer 

announced  a  series  of  personnel  changes  (N.J.)  Courier-News,  will  succeed  Smith 
with  Emery  L.  Hirschler,  director  of  as  executive  editor.  The  newspapers  are 
promotion  and  research,  named  to  the  in  the  Gannett  group, 
new  position  of  advertising  and  market-  *  *  ♦ 

ing  director,  replacing  former  ad  director  Dale  Berry  was  named  director  of 
Edward  G.  Dooley,  who  resigned.  newspaper  computer  systems  for  The 
William  C.  Moor,  assistant  sports  Arizona  RepublicIThe  Phoenix  Gazette, 
editor  since  1976,  was  promoted  tc -ports  succeeding  John  R.  Adams,  who  died 
editor,  succeeding  Joe  Doyle,  who  re-  February  3.  Berry  joined  the  newspapers 
tired  after  more  than  32  years  with  the  jjj  1975  as  computer  services  manager, 
daily.  Kenneth  Klimek,  sports  repor-  *  *  ♦ 

ter,  was  named  sports  news  editor,  Bradford  D.  Burley,  retail  advertis- 
another  new  position.  ing  manager  of  the  Bristol  (Va.  &  Tenn.) 

♦  *  *  Herald  Courier  and  Virgin  ia- 

J.  W.  Gardiner,  manager  of  the  Van-  Tennessean,  became  advertising  director 

couver  (B.C.)  Sun,  retired  February  27  of  the  newspapers  this  month.  Succeed- 
after  46  years  of  service.  ing  Burley  as  retail  advertising  manager  is 

The  Sun  made  the  following  adminis-  Lee  Owens,  promotions  manager, 
trative  changes  in  the  advertising  depart-  The  promotions  followed  in  the  wake 
ment:  Donald  Babick  becomes  classi-  of  retirement  December  31  of  Herman 
fied  advertising  manager;  Kenneth  J  .  Giles  as  publisher  of  the  two  newspap- 
McRae,  is  the  general  advertising  mana-  ers.  Pending  selection  of  a  successor, 
ger,  moving  from  retail  advertising  man-  Gene  Worrell,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
ager;  Arthur  D.  Smart,  general  adver-  Bristol  Newsapers,  will  assume  the  re- 
tising  manager,  moves  to  retail  advertis-  sponsibilities.  Donald  W.  White, 
ing  manager,  and  James  J.  Chapman  is  advertising  director  for  many  years,  will 
the  newly  appointed  assistant  manager,  be  Worrell’s  assistant  until  his  antici- 
retail  advertising.  pated  retirement  in  mid  1980. 


the  most  experienced 
tlrm  in  newspaper  executive 
recruitment. 

More  than  15  years  experience  as  specialists  in  the  industry. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  312-394-9330. 
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ONE  CROSSROADS  OF  COMMERCE 


FLORIDA  MOVE— Robert  B.  Holz- 
kamp  is  the  newly  appointed  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  of 
Gore  Newspapers  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun- 
Sentinel.  Holzkamp  joins  the  newspapers 
from  the  Sentinel  Star  Company  in  Orlan¬ 
do,  where  he  has  been  director  of  sales 
since  June,  1979.  He  had  served  as 
advertising  director  and  a  vicepresident  in 
Orlando  and  before  that  was  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune  20  years  in  advertising 
and  marketing  management  capacities. 


Arthur  H.  Rotstein  was  named  cor¬ 
respondent  in  charge  of  the  Tucson 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press  in  a  trans¬ 
fer  from  the  Chicago  bureau.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Michael  A.  Chihak,  who  res¬ 
igned  to  join  the  Tucson  Citizen.  Rotstein 
was  a  managing  editor  for  Lemer  News¬ 
papers  in  the  Chicago  area  before  he 
joined  AP  in  Chicago  and  earlier  was  with 
the  Washington  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Craig  Emerson  has  been  appointed 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News.  He  succeeds 
S.  William  Looker,  who  retired  Janu¬ 
ary  31.  Emerson  joined  the  paper  in  1967 
as  a  classified  display  salesman,  becom¬ 
ing  assistant  classified  manager  in  1973. 

♦  ♦  * 

Lionel  S.  Jackson,  who  became 
president  of  The  Jackson  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1971,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  at  the  annual  organiza¬ 
tion  meeting.  Lionel  S.  Jackson,  Jr., 
was  elected  president,  and  three  new 
directors  were  elected  to  the  board.  They 
are;  Paul  J.  Johnsen,  vicepresident  for 
personnel  relations  of  the  Southern  New 
England  Telephone  Co.;  Charles  P. 
O’Donnell,  senior  vicepresident  for  op¬ 
erations  and  administration  at  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  and  Brian  C.  Thayer, 
general  manager  of  The  Jackson  News¬ 
papers. 

Jackson,  Sr.,  is  also  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  New  Haven  Register 
and  Journal-Courier. 
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Oppedahl  Watson 

TITLES  CHANGE — Susan  Watson,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  reporter  and  editor  for  1 5 
years,  is  the  new  city  editor,  succeeding 
John  Oppedahl,  who  becomes  executive 
city  editor.  He  is  in  charge  of  local  report¬ 
ing  efforts  and  will  perform  a  variety  of 
special  projects.  Watson  will  supervise 
the  local  reporting  staff. 

In  1978,  Watson  and  reporter  Paul 
Magnusson  won  the  Heywood  Broun 
Award  for  articles  exposing  patient  abuse 
at  the  Plymouth  Center  for  Human  De¬ 
velopment.  She  was  assistant  city  editor  in 
1980.  Oppedahl,  a  Free  Press  reporter 
since  1 968,  became  city  editor  in  1 975. 


Hubert  J.  Gardiner  is  the  new  retail 
advertising  manager  for  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  News. He  formerly  was  manager  of 
display  advertising  sales  at  the  Cincinnati 
EnquirerlPost,  where  he  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1%1. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Remer  Tyson,  political  writer  for  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  the  past  10  years,  will 
open  an  African  bureau  for  the  newspap¬ 
er  later  this  year.  Succeeding  Tyson  as 
political  writer  is  High  McDiarmid, 
Lansing  bureau  chief  since  1975.  McDiar¬ 
mid  will  continue  his  weekly  column. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  HONOR— Kansas 
City  Star  and  Times  columnist  Jean  Haley 
(right)  accepts  the  national  Public  Service 
Award  of  the  American  Association  c4 
Retired  Persons  and  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association  for  her  "continued 
news  and  editorial  excellence  on  matters 
of  concern  to  older  Americans."  Haley 
was  cited  by  AARP  president  Olaf  J. 
Kaasa  (center)  and  Rosetta  N.  Webb, 
AARP  area  vicepresident,  for  her  column 
"The  Later  Years"  and  several  "powerful 
editorials." 


pORTS  WRITER  HONORS— Randy 
Smith,  sports  editor  of  the  AAanchester 
(Conn.)  Journal  Inquirer  was  elected 
Sports  Writer  of  the  Year  in  Connecticut. 
He  has  been  with  the  newspaper's  sports 
staff  since  1971  and  sports  editor  since 
1972.  Smith,  a  Manchester  native,  will 
join  other  state  winners  at  the  National 
Sportscasters  and  Sportswriters  Associa¬ 
tion  awards  program  at  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
April  5-7. 


New  appointments  anounced  by  Dow 
Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  include: 

Wayne  R.  McGuirt  was  named 
vicepresident-development  of  Richard  D. 
Irwin,  Inc. ,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
the  company.  McGuirt  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  trade  and  professional  book 
division  of  RDI  and  oversee  new  ventures 
and  acquisitions,  based  in  Homewood, 
Illinois.  He  joined  Dow  Jones  in  1978  as 
director  of  planning. 

Ruth  B.  Jarmul  was  named  director 
of  planning  for  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  She 
served  as  manager  of  corporate  economic 
research  since  joining  Dow  Jones  in  1977 
and  was  also  active  in  the  planning  area. 

William  A.  Cummings  was  named 
eastern  region  advertising  sales  manager 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  David  K. 
Manchee,  southwest  region  advertising 
sales  manager.  Cummings  succeeds 
Robert  R.  Paradise,  who  moved  to 
director  of  national  advertising  services. 
Manchee,  with  the  Journal  since  1972, 
most  recently  was  district  advertising 
sales  manager  in  Cleveland. 

Lawrence  A.  Armour  was  appointed 
director  of  corporate  relations  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co. ,  moving  to  his  new  post  after 
having  been  news  editor  of  Barron ’s  since 
1973,  and  earlier  associate  editor. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Rivard,  executive-in-charge 
of  operations  of  the  Newport  (Vt.)  Daily 
Express,  was  named  publisher  of  the 
newspaper.  Previously  Rivard  was 
advertising  manager  of  the  paper  and  will 
continue  to  hold  the  latter  position. 

*  *  * 

Bice  Clemow,  contributing  editor. 
West  Hartford  (Conn.)  News,  was  named 
to  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education,  an  arm  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Schools  and  Col¬ 
leges  for  evaluation  and  accreditation  of 
colleges  and  universities. 


Battaile  Leubsdorf 

Carl  P.  Leubsdorf,  notional  political 
correspondent  for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  is 
the  newly  named  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Dallas  AAoming  News. 

Janet  W.  Battaile,  night  editor  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times,  joins  the  Morning  News  as 
Washington  editor  and  deputy  chief  of 
bureau.  John  Geddie,  Washington 
bureau  chief  since  1972,  resigned  to 
accept  another  position. 

Leubsdorf  had  been  with  the  Baltimore 
Sun  since  1976  and  was  the  White  House 
correspondent  from  1977  to  mid-1979. 
Earlier  he  was  with  the  Associated  Press 
and  chief  of  its  Senate  staff  when  he 
moved  to  the  Sun. 

Battaile  joined  the  New  York  Times  in 
1974  and  served  as  a  supervisor  for  the 
New  York  Times  News  Seivice  and  on  the 
national  desk  staff.  She  was  with  the 
Associated  Press  previously  and  worked 
on  the  general  desk  in  New  York. 


David  A.  Schansberg,  has  been 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Eagle  Times, 
Claremont,  N.H.,  succeeding  Douglas 
R.  Scott,  who  completed  his  interim 
management  agreement  and  returned  to  a 
private  business  enterprise.  Schansberg, 
formerly  with  the  Panax  Newspaper 
Group,  suburban  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
responsible  for  the  daily  Eagle  Times,  the 
Advisor,  and  the  Connecticut  Valley  Re¬ 
porter. 

*  *  * 

William  Sutler  is  the  new  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Idaho  Falls  Post- 
Register,  succeeding  Jim  Denkers,  who 
is  now  a  circulation  supervisor  for  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Newspaper  Agency  Cor¬ 
poration.  Sutler  moved  to  Idaho  from  the 
Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette,  where  he 
was  state  circulation  manager. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Levin  Linen  IV 

Herb  Levin,  general  manager  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ironwood  Daily  Globe,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Michigan  Press 
Association.  Levin,  a  past  president  of 
the  Michigan  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association,  began  his  news 
career  in  1946  with  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Evening  News  and  served  as  general 
manager  1 1  years  before  joining  the  Daily 
Globe  in  1978. 

*  4c 

James  A.  Linen,  IV  was  promoted 
from  vicepresident  to  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Media  General,  Richmond,  Va., 
and  will  have  primary  responsibility  for 
newsprint,  broadcasting,  magazine  pub¬ 
lishing  and  weekly  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions.  He  joined  Media  General  as 
vicepresident  in  1977  after  having  served 
as  executive  vicepresident  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Enquirer.  He  will  also  continue  to  over¬ 
see  Media  General’s  plans  to  develop  a 
new  electronic  media  role. 

4c  4c  4c 

Richard  E.  Bussard,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal 
since  1977,  has  left  the  paper,  and  Journal 
city  editor  Ron  Martin  was  appointed 
acting  managing  editor  until  a  permanent 
replacement  is  named.  Bussard  began 
working  on  the  Journal  29  years  ago  as  a 
copy  boy.  He  was  assistant  city  editor 
when  he  joined  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen  for  a  short  time  and  then  rejoined 
the  Journal  becoming  city  editor. 


Gunter 


Newspeople 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


Jack  Gunter,  chief  photographer  of 
the  Nashville  Banner,  was  named  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  publisher  and  will  serve  as 
liaison  between  publisher  Brownlee  O. 
CURREY,  Jr.,  and  managing  editor 
Bracey  Campbell  and  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  editorial  staff.  Gunther 
joined  the  Banner  in  1945  as  a  copy  boy 
and  three  years  later  was  hired  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher.  He  has  been  chief  photographer 
three  years. 

4c  4c  4c 

Dennis  Losness,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch,  was 
named  assistant  managing  editor,  a  new 
position.  Losness  had  worked  as  a  copy 
editor  and  wire  editor  and  was  an  editor  of 
the  former  Ridder  News  Service  for  five 
years. 

Roy  M.  Close  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  as  chief  cri¬ 
tic  for  classical  music,  opera,  ballet  and 
modern  dance,  a  position  he  formerly 
held  with  the  Minneapolis  Star. 

Rick  Shefchik  joined  the  Dispatch  as 
a  broadcasting  writer  and  columnist  from 
the  Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune,  where 
he  was  a  television  columnist  and  enter¬ 
tainment  writer. 


Diehl  Lyons 

Digby  Diehl  has  been  appointed  book 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examin¬ 
er.  Diehl  was  vicepresident  and  editor-in- 
chief  of  Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  from  1%9  to  1978  he  was 
book  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
where  he  was  the  founding  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Book  Review.  Diehl 
also  has  been  an  instructor  in  the  journal¬ 
ism  department  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  Angeles. 

4c  4c  4c 

Sheldon  Lyons  is  the  newly  named 
vicepresident  of  marketing  for  Gannett 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers, 
New  York.  Previously  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director,  he  is  now  additional¬ 
ly  responsible  for  sales  promotion,  re¬ 
search,  marketing  services  and  commun¬ 
ity  relations.  Lyons  joined  GWRN  as 
national  advertising  manager  in  1968,  and 
held  several  subsequent  posts,  assuming 

his  most  recent  title  in  1977. 

*  *  * 

Elizabeth  M.  Higashi  was  promoted 
to  manager,  investor  relations,  of  Times 
Mirror,  responsible  for  the  investor  rela¬ 
tions  program  as  well  as  other  corporate 
finance  activities.  Higashi  joined  the 
company  in  1979  as  financial  programs 
administrator. 

*  *  * 

Edward  VanHorn  III  has  been 
named  program  director  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  staff, 
assuming  many  of  the  responsibilities  of 
Lee  Stinnett,  who  resigned  to  accept  the 
post  of  assistant  project  director  of  the 
America  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Reston,  Virginia. 

Carol  Minor  was  promoted  to  execu¬ 
tive  assistant,  responsible  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  SNPA  office.  Cynthia  Wall 
Durham  has  joined  the  staff  as  informa¬ 
tion  assistant,  succeeding  VanHorn  in 
that  post. 

4t  4c  4c 

David  F.  Kramer,  former  publisher 
of  the  Huntsville  (Texas)  Item,  was 
named  publisher  of  the  Easton  (Md.) 
Star-Democrat  and  will  have  operation 
responsibility  for  six  weekly  sister  papers 
in  neighboring  counties. 

Kevin  Kalebjian,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Manteca  (Calif.)  Bulletin, 
joined  the  Star-Democrat  as  advertising 
director. 


The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations,  Rome,  Italy, 

has  an  opening  for  a 

SENIOR  EDITOR/WRITER 

to  work  in  the  Information  Division  at  Rome  Head¬ 
quarters.  Essentials:  seven  years  professional  ex¬ 
perience  preferably  in  international  economic  de¬ 
velopment  questions.  Fluent  English,  French  or 
Spanish,  and  limited  knowledge  of  one  of  the  other 
two.  Salary:  liberal  tax-free  with  the  fringe  benefits 
of  the  UN  system.  Please  send  detailed  curriculum 
vitae  quoting  ‘VA  111-GII-EP”  to  FAO,  (Dentral  Re¬ 
cruitment,  00100  Rome,  Italy. 
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New  York  Times  Washington  bureau,  and 
Richard  W.  Daw,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
National  Catholic  News  Service  and  a 
former  Associated  Press  employe.  Chair¬ 


ing  the  contest  was  Edward  S.  Gilbreth,  a 
former  Guild  vicepresident  and  former 
political  editor  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 


Nunez  cleared  by  court 


Luis  Teofilo  Nunez,  of  Caracas,  who 
was  elected  president  of  the  Inter  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association  last  October  at  a 
general  assembly  meeting  in  San  Diego 
and  then  took  a  leave  of  absence  until  he 
could  be  cleared  of  fraud  charges  in  his 
own  country,  has  received  such  clear¬ 
ance  and  has  resumed  the  lAPA  pres¬ 


idency. 

Charles  E.  Scripps,  who  was  elected 
first  vicepresident  and  became  president 
“ad  interim”  at  that  time,  has  advised  all 
members  that  he  has  received  a  copy  of 
the  order  of  the  Superior  Court  in  Caracas 
dated  E)ec.  19  which  clears  Nunez  of  all 
charges  against  him. _ 


In  these  times  of  high  costs  it’s  good  to  know... 

ACB’s  Checking 
Proof  Service 
still  costs  less— 

costs  less  than  doing  it  yourselft 


Series  on  police 
brutality  tops 
156  Broun  entries 

A  series  of  stories  on  police  brutality 
toward  prisoners  that  resulted  in  at  least 
one  prisoner’s  death — and  the  attendant 
cover-up  by  responsible  authorities — has 
brought  the  Newspaper  Guild's 
Hey  wood  Broun  Award  for  1980  to  two 
reporters  for  the  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News 
Journal. 

They  are  Barb  Brucker  and  Jim  Under¬ 
wood. 

The  award — $1,000  for  the  reporters 
and  a  citation  for  the  News  Journal — was 
presented  to  the  reporters  and  to  News 
Journal  editor  K.  Robert  May  at  a  lun¬ 
cheon  of  the  National  Press  Club  January 
26,  the  opening  day  of  Jthe  winter  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Guild’s  Intematonal  Execu¬ 
tive  Board. 

A  record  156  entries  were  submitted  in 
this  year’s  Broun  Award  contest,  50% 
more  than  usual. 

There  were  no  honorable  mention 
awards,  Benjamin  F.  Holman,  acting 
dean  of  the  University  of  Maryland’s  col¬ 
lege  of  journalism  and  spokesman  for  the 
judges,  said  no  honorable  mentions  were 
picked  this  year  because  the  list  of  high 
quality  entries  would  have  been  too  long. 

The  Brucker-Underwood  series,  the 
judges  said,  “represented  the  finest  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Heywood  Broun,”  the  Guild’s 
founding  president. 

Among  those  attending  the  award  cere¬ 
mony  was  Kenneth  Crawford,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Broun  as  president  of  the  Guild. 

In  discussing  the  award,  the  judges 
said:  “More  than  two  years  after  the  fact, 
these  two  reporters  began  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  death  of  a  black  prisoner  in  a 
local  jail.  The  prisoner  was  not  a  “leading 
citizen”  and  had  had  previous  brushes 
with  the  law.  Yet  the  reporters  did  not  let 
his  background  deter  them  from  a  thor¬ 
ough  probe  into  his  death. 

“The  series  uncovered  a  pattern  of 
alleged  beating  by  the  police  department. 
It  led  to  the  dismissal  of  the  two  police¬ 
men  accused  in  the  original  incident  and 
the  adoption  of  new  procedures  by  the 
city,  a  federal  grand  jury  invesigation  and 
perhaps  the  defusing  of  a  potentially 
dangerous  situation  of  racial  tension  in 
the  community.” 

Called  on  to  respond  to  the  award,  re¬ 
porter  Underwood,  confessing  to  being 
the  “staff  mouth”  of  the  News  Journal, 
praised  his  superiors  for  allowing  time  for 
reporters  to  prepare  the  series  and  for 
backing  them  when  the  stories  proved  not 
always  popular.  He  also  called  on  news¬ 
papers  everywhere  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  to  report  trouble  when  “local  in¬ 
stitutions  get  off  the  track.” 

Besides  Holman,  judges  of  the  award 
this  year  were  Bill  Kovach,  chief  of  the 


ACB's  Checking  Proof  Service  is 
still  a  SAVINGS  TO  PUBLISHERS- 
not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  would  cost  them  two 
to  four  times  as  much  to  do  it 
themselves!} 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS  — 
all  the  people  and  paperwork  com¬ 
plexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot  more 
than  just  tear  sheets’.’  No  wonder 
virtually  all  U  S.  dailies  prefer  the 
economy  of  ACB  Checking 
Service.  Consider. . . 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower 
cost,  but  a  more  complete  service 
than  any  paper  itself  can  provide. 
ACB  checks  and  forwards  every 
national  ad  in  your  paper,  automat¬ 
ically.  to  the  agency  or  advertiser. 


(Certain  local  tearsheets  are  ser¬ 
viced,  too.} 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead, 
time,  energy  and  money -in 
record-keeping,  collecting  pages, 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing, 
postage,  and  all  the  detail  of  it 

ACB  is  able  to  do  all  this  for  you 
at  lower  cost  because  of  our  related 
services  which  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  and  sold  to  manufacturers 
and  agencies.  Services  such  as 
Newspaper  Advertising  Research 
and  Cooperative  Advertising 
Audit  Service -all  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  newspaper  industry 

It  s  good  to  remember  that  our 
old  news  is  still  the  best  news  about 
the  cost  of  checking  proof  service 
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It’s  ridiculous 
to  have  a  press  sit 
idle  twenty  hours 

9  H9v” 

€Mr  Ed  Martin 

Publisher,  Colorado  Springs  Su/7 


When  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  acquired  the 
23,000  daily  Sun  in  June  of  1977,  they  brought  both  money 
and  ideas  into  the  battle  for  the  fast-growing  Colorado 
Springs  market.  Their  strategy  may  set  a  pattern  for  the 
entire  newspaper  industry. 

“Three  months  after  the  acquisition,  we  ordered  an 
eight-unit  Harris  N-1660r  says  Ed  Martin,  “because  the 
press  was  the  key  to  our  market  strategy.  The  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.  was  prepared  to  invest  $8  —  9  million  in 
capital  improvements,  but  we  wanted  a  fast  payback.  So 
we  ordered  the  press  with  the  folder  in  the  center  and  a 
four-unit  section  on  either  side  with  independent  drives!’ 

“The  size  and  configuration  gave  us  a  press  which 
could  produce  commercial  work  efficiently  most  of  the 
day,  and  run  our  paper  in  less  than  four  hours!’  he 
continued.  “Within  a  month  of  start-up,  we  were  running 
170,000  impressions  per  day  of  commercial  work  along 
with  the  30,000  papers.  We  soon  will  double  that 
production!’ 

“Our  commercial  work  isn’t  a  sideline,  it’s  basic  to  our 
operation.  It  will  pay  for  the  press  and  make  a  good  profit 
because  we  planned  it  that  way  from  the  start!’ 

“We  checked  everything  available,  and  we  are 
absolutely  sure  that  the  Harris  1660  is  the  right  press  for 
our  operation!’ 

If  you  are  interested  in  learning  how  a  Harris  N-1660 
press  can  convert  your  pressroom  from  a  cost  center  to  a 
profit  center,  write  Harris  Corporation,  Web  Press  Division, 
P.O.  Box  515,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island  02891. 


J-school  grads  land 
most  newspaper  jobs 


By  Warren  W.  Schwed 

Why  journalism  school  enrollments — 
now  past  73,000  students — continue  to 
rise  is  made  clear  by  a  recent  survey  I 
conceived  and  conducted  through  The 
Newspaper  Fund. 

The  study  involved  a  questionnaire  to 
124  randomly  selected  daily  newspapers 
in  five  circulation  groups  ranging  from 
under  10,000  to  100,000  and  over  readers. 

It  was  mailed  in  January.  Within  four 
weeks,  the  response  rate  was  49.2%.  And 
the  results  give  a  strong  picture  of  hiring 
and  promotion  practices  in  news  depart¬ 
ments  at  1,763  daily  papers  in  1980. 
Breakdown 

The  60  dailies  from  across  the  country 
which  responded  to  the  questions  hired 
295  editorial  hands  last  year.  Of  those  295 
who  went  on  the  payroll,  the  breakdown 
went  like  this: 

143,  or  48.5%,  were  hired  from  other 
papers 

37,  or  12.5%,  were  hired  from  other 
media  jobs 

85,  or  28.5%,  were  hired  from  journal¬ 
ism  schools. 

18,  or  6.1%,  were  hired  from  other  col¬ 
lege  majors. 

12,  or  4.1%,  were  hired  from  miscel¬ 
laneous  sources. 

Looking  more  closely  at  these  statis¬ 
tics,  you  can  see  why  J-schools  are  so 
popular  with  today’s  college  students: 
their  graduates  are  getting  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  entry  level  jobs  in  daily  jour¬ 
nalism. 

It  does  not  take  an  Einstein  to  do  the 
arithmetic  on  what  happened  in  1980: 

An  overwhelming  82.5%  of  the  starting 
openings  in  news  departments  went  to 
J-school  grads.  This  number  compared 
with  17.5%  for  all  other  college  majors. 

Another  probable  cause  for  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  J-schools  is  the  opportunity  en¬ 
joyed  by  their  better  students  for  in¬ 
ternships. 

Value  of  internships 

The  study  revealed  50  of  the  295  people 
hired  last  year  had  previous  internships  at 
the  papers  that  put  them  on  the  payroll. 
This  suggests  internships  have  a  dual 
value:  they  provide  students  with  practic¬ 
al  experience  in  a  realistic  environment; 
and,  judging  from  1980’s  figures,  17%  of 
the  interns  glide  right  into  starting  slots 
when  they  finish  their  on-campus  studies. 
Not  surprisingly,  of  the  85  hired 

Warren  W.  Schwed  is  a  Journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Loyola  University  in  New 
Orleans.  He  once  worked  for  UPI,  News¬ 
week  and  McGraw-Hill. 
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straight  from  journalism  school,  report¬ 
ing  assignments  got  the  lion’s  share.  The 
breakdown  was:  65  were  hired  as  repor¬ 
ters,  14  as  copy  editors  and  6  as  photo¬ 
graphers. 

For  the  entire  295  hired  last  year,  the 
breakdown  went:  191  were  hired  as  re¬ 
porters,  67  as  copy  editors  and  37  as 
photographers. 

Analyzing  these  numbers  more  close¬ 
ly,  you  come  up  with  this:  76.5%  of  the 
J-school  alumni  got  started  as  reporters. 
This  compared  with  the  64.7%  of  the  new 
hires  last  year  allocated  to  reporting  jobs, 
or  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  295  who  were 
hired. 

If  you  project  the  study  results  to  1 ,763 
daily  papers,  there  were  8,600  new  hires 
in  news  departments  last  year. 

The  biggest  number  of  those  hires — 
4,200 — came  from  other  newspapers.  So 
pirating  talent  that’s  been  trained  else- 
were  is  still  popular  in  the  news  business. 

But  the  next  most  important  source  of 
talent  was  the  nation’s  journalism 
schools.  They  provided  an  estimated 
2,500  editorial  hands. 

An  estimated  50  came  from  other  col¬ 
lege  majors — English,  politcal  science, 
etc.  Another  1,100  came  from  other 
media  jobs,  while  300  were  from  miscel¬ 
laneous  sources. 

Leveling  off 

The  hiring  of  J-school  grads  appears  to 
have  risen  significantly  from  the  esti¬ 
mated  2,000  employed  in  1979.  However, 
the  prospects  for  1981  are  for  a  leveling 
off  or  even  a  slight  decline. 

In  February,  when  most  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  being  completed  at  the 
papers,  59  news  executives  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  question  gave  this  forecast 
on  their  hiring  plans  for  the  year: 

26,  or  44.1%  will  hire  the  same  number 
of  people  in  1981  as  they  did  last  year;  26, 
or  44. 1%  will  hire  fewer  people,  and  7,  or 
11.8%  will  hire  more  people. 

It’s  obvious  that  uncertainty  about  the 
economy  was  casting  some  clouds  over 
hiring  plans.  Several  of  the  returns  con¬ 
tained  the  comment  “hiring  freeze  in 
effect.” 

Notwithstanding  the  slowdown  in  the 
economy  that  has  hurt  advertising  and 
circulation  revenue  at  some  newspapers, 
the  survey  shows  further  significant  em¬ 
ployment  gains  for  the  J-school  grads 
since  the  last  study  by  The  Newspaper 
Fund  nearly  a  decade  ago. 

Why  J-school  grads? 

Why  do  news  executves  increasingly 
lean  to  J-school  grads  over  other  college 
majors?  The  possible  explanations  are 


many  and  varied.  Some  obvious  reasons 
for  the  growing  preference  for  J-school 
products  include: 

— ^They  apply  for  the  jobs  at  the  dailies. 
— ^They  get  the  internships  and  then  get 
hired,  either  where  they  intern  or  else¬ 
where,  because  they  have  experience. 

— They  don’t  require  as  much  training 
at  the  outset. 

— ^They  get  most  of  the  entry  level  jobs; 
in  time,  they  get  most  of  the  promotions 
and  then  are  more  inclined  to  hire  a  J- 
scool  grad  than  other  college  majors. 

— ^They  are  more  motivated  to  journl- 
ism  as  a  career  and  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  what  daily  journalism  is  about 
and  what  is  expected  of  them. 

— They  have  writing  and  work  sam¬ 
ples. 

— They  have  VDT  experience. 

Good  times 

College  enrollments  had  been  expected 
to  trend  downward  and  perhaps  decline 
by  a  third  in  the  1990’s.  That’s  the  scenar¬ 
io.  But  so  far,  at  least,  it  hasn’t  happened. 
Meanwhile,  the  inflation  in  tuition, 
board,  books  and  fees  has  continued  on 
campuses  everywhere. 

So  the  flight  from  the  traditional  majors 
in  the  liberal  arts  is  expected  to  worsen  as 
the  cost  of  a  college  education  escalates 
and  the  job  crunch  gets  tougher. 

Journalism  educators  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  boom  with  record  enrollments. 

Will  the  good  times  go  on? 

If  the  J-schools  follow  the  pattern  of 
engineering,  law  and  the  sciences,  a  level¬ 
ing  off  will  come  once  there  is  an  appreci¬ 
able  tightening  in  entry  level  jobs. 

Easy  to  recruit 

However,  the  journalism  schools  still 
enjoy  strong  supports  for  their  recruiting 
of  students. 

John  Dean,  Gordon  Liddy  and  com¬ 
pany  continue  to  be  big  draws  on  the  col¬ 
lege  lecture  circuit.  They  keep  Water¬ 
gate — and  journalism — in  the  news  on 
campuses. 

There  are  also  the  recruiters  from  many 
journalism  organizations  who  seek  the 
best  and  the  brightest  in  their  travels  to 
colleges  each  spring. 

Another  plus  is  the  weekly  plug  by  Lou 
Grant  for  daily  newspapers  on  the  tube. 

Cable,  public  relations,  magazines  and 
other  editorial  posts  open  to  journalism 
graduates  are  growing. 

And  not  to  be  overlooked  are  the  “war 
stories”  of  former  journalists,  now  labor¬ 
ing  as  “lapsed  professionals’’  in 
academia.  They  help  to  stimulate  the  wil¬ 
lingness  of  J-school  students  to  slog 
through  the  monotony  of  courses  in  re¬ 
porting,  writing,  editing  and  libel  law  to 
an  internship  and  then  full-time  employ¬ 
ment  for  some  editor  who  likes  them 
“fresh  and  eager.” 
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Fewer  j-grads 
applied  for 
newspaper  jobs 

National  employment  figures  released 
by  the  Newspaper  Fund  show  more 
newspaper  and  wire  service  jobs  were 
taken  by  fewer  applicants  who  received 
college  degrees  in  journalism  and  com¬ 
munications  last  year. 

For  the  first  time,  fewer  than  half  of  the 
June  journalism  graduates  made  any 
attempt  to  find  a  job  on  a  newspaper  or 
wire  service.  At  the  same  time,  newspap¬ 
ers  and  wire  services  hired  19.6%  of  the 
total  graduating  class,  a  slight  increase 
from  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  total  of  approximately  14,600 
bachelors  degree  recipients,  more  than 
2,800  of  them  landed  jobs  at  daily  news¬ 
papers,  weekly  newspapers  and  wire  ser¬ 
vices. 

While  fewer  students  were  expressing 
an  interest  in  news  work,  a  record  num¬ 
ber  of  June  grads  were  entering  public 
relations  jobs — 10.4%  of  the  class.  And 
three-fourths  of  those  positions  were 
offered  to  women. 

The  number  of  women  and  minorities 
in  the  1980 journalism  class  increased  sig¬ 
nificantly.  Nearly  60%  of  the  class  were 
women,  compared  to  55.7%  the  previous 
year.  Minorities  represented  8.1%  of  the 


June  graduates,  up  from  6.7%  in  1979  and 
5.5%  five  years  ago. 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  class  that  landed  jobs  in  all 
media-related  fields — 57.1%  in  1980, 
compared  to  50.7%  the  year  before.  That 
increase  is  attributed  to  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  public  relations  jobs  and  a 
sizeable  increase  in  the  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  who  found  jobs  in  other  media- 
related  fields  such  as  photography  and 
free-lance  writing. 

A  more  favorable  job  market  caused  a 
large  decline  in  the  proportion  of  gradu¬ 
ates  who  continued  their  education  in 
graduate  schools  and  law  schools.  The 
one-year  drop  was  from  15.6%  to  7.8%  of 
the  1979  and  1980  classes,  respectively. 

More  1980  grads  were  drawn  to  non¬ 
media  fields  of  sales,  management  and 
clerical  work,  reflecting  a  continuing 
trend  of  journalism  grads  choosing  non¬ 
media  occupations.  Those  fields  claimed 
12.3%  of  the  class,  compared  to  9.8%  in 
1979. 

The  median  weekly  salary  pay  for 
graduates  entering  media-related  jobs 
was  at  the  low  end  of  the  $191-200  range. 
Public  relations  work  offered  the  highest 
median  weekly  salary,  which  was  in  the 
$231-240  range.  Daily  newspapers  paid 
the  graduates  a  median  salary  of  approx¬ 
imately  $190  a  week. 

The  following  information  was  also 
obtained  from  last  June’s  journalism 
graduates: 


— Three-fourths  of  the  graduates 
attempted  to  find  media-related  jobs. 
That  is  up  from  two-thirds  of  the  1979 
class. 

— Of  the  graduates  who  attempted  to  find 
newspaper  or  wire  service  jobs,  40% 
achieved  that  goal. 

— Daily  newspapers,  broadcasting  and 
public  relations  shared  equally  in  the 
proportion  of  minorities  who  took  media- 
related  jobs. 

— Of  the  graduates  who  found  media- 
related  work,  83%  said  they  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  first  jobs  after  college. 

— ^The  proportion  of  news-editorial  ma¬ 
jors  continued  to  decline,  while  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  studies  combined 
made  up  the  largest  area  of  media  studies. 

— At  four  to  six  months  after  gradua¬ 
tion,  8.2%  of  the  class  was  still  unem¬ 
ployed  and  looking  for  media  work.  That 
is  less  than  the  9.4%  unemployed  at  a 
similar  period  in  1979. 

Information  for  the  survey  came  from  a 
random  sample  of  June  journalism  and 
communications  graduates  surveyed  by 
the  Newspaper  Fund.  Survey  results  are 
reported  in  the  Fund’s  1981  Journalism 
Career  and  Scholarship  Guide,  which  is 
distributed  at  no  charge  to  individuals 
who  request  a  copy  from  the  Fund.  The 
updated  career  guide  will  be  available  in 
April.  For  a  copy,  write  the  Newspaper 
Fund,  P.O.  Box  300,  Princeton,  N.J. 
08540. 


COLA  BEARS? 
Of  course  not. 

Some  people  pronounce  the  name  that 
way.  But  these  aren't  cola  bears.  Every 
writer,  who's  ever  done  a  piece  on 
Australia,  read  the  National  Geographic, 
or  watched  a  Qantas  commercial,  knows 
they're  koalas.  Not  even  true  bears. 

We  are  Interested  In  accuracy,  too, 
whether  It's  a  reference  to  koalas  or  to  us. 
You  see,  we  make  a  line  of  construction 
machinery  that  includes  excavators,  wheel 
tractor-scrapers,  track-type  tractors,  wheel 
and  track-type  loaders,  off-highway  trucks 
and  motor  graders.  We  make  pipelayers, 
compactors,  skidders,  lift  trucks  and  diesel 
engines,  too. 

Some  other  companies  make  products 
similar  to  ours.  Some  are  painted  yellow 
also.  But  they  don't  carry  the  CATERPILLAR 
name.  CATERPILLAR  and  CAT  are 


registered  trademarks  of  Caterpiilar 
Tractor  Co. 


So  when  you  use  our  name,  thanks  for 
making  sure  you're  writing  about  the 
products  we  make. 

Thank  you. 

□  CATERPILLAR 

Caterpillar.  Cat  and  3  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


IRE  exonerated  on  all  counts 
in  suit  with  businessman 


Investigative  Reporters  &  Editors, 
Inc.,  was  exonerated  on  all  counts  of  libel 
and  invasion  of  privacy  in  a  lawsuit 
brought  by  Arizona  businessman  Kem¬ 
per  Marley,  Sr. 

Marley  had  sought  $150  million  in  dam¬ 
ages  from  IRE  and  five  reporters  who 
worked  on  the  Arizona  Project,  a  23-part 
series  about  organized  crime  in  Arizona. 

The  Maricopa  County  (Ariz.)  Superior 
Court  jury  awarded  no  compensatory 
damages,  but  did  award  Marley  punitive 
damages  of  $10,000  against  IRE  and 
$5,000  against  Robert  Greene,  assistant 
managing  editor  at  Newsday  and  the  team 
leader  of  the  Arizona  Project,  for  the  in¬ 
tentional  infliction  of  emotional  distress. 

IRE  attorney  Edward  O.  DeLaney  said 
IRE  takes  the  position  that  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  cannot  be  awarded  where  there  are 
no  compensatory  damages  and  said  IRE 


will  ask  the  trail  judge  to  vacate  the 
awards. 

The  Arizona  Project  was  initiated  by 
IRE  after  the  bombing  death  in  June  1976 
of  Arizona  Republic  reporter  Don  Bolles. 
The  series,  which  won  four  national 
awards,  including  a  special  citation  from 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  was  printed  or  broad¬ 
cast  throughout  the  country. 

Greene  said,  “In  finding  no  libel,  the 
jury  stated  that  we  were  correct  in  relying 
on  the  facts  as  we  presented  them.” 

The  other  plaintiffs  in  the  five-month 
lawsuit  were  Anthony  Insolia,  Alex 
Drehsler,  Charles  Kelly,  and  Tom  Ren¬ 
ner.  The  jury  deliberations  took  nine 
days. 

Six  lawsuits  were  filed  after  publication 
of  the  series  and  four  have  been  decided, 
each  in  IRE’s  favor. 


Regents  board  must  pay 
newspapers’  legal  fees 


Two  Arizona  newspapers  were  “flim- 
flammed”  by  Arizona  State  University 
and  were  awarded  $12,500  in  legal  fees  for 
an  open  records  battle,  a  Superior  Court 
judge  ruled. 

Judge  Stanley  Goodfarb  ordered  the 
university  and  the  Arizona  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents  to  pay  the  fees  after  the  Arizona 
Supreme  Court  declined  on  June  6  to  hear 
the  case. 

The  two  Cox  newspapers,  the  Mesa 
Tribune  and  the  Tempe  Daily  News,  had 
been  battling  since  last  summer  to  obtain 
copies  of  documents  relating  to  a  Nation¬ 
al  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  probe 
of  irregularities  at  ASU. 

They  won  a  Superior  Court  suit  in 
November  but  the  university’s  appeal 
blocked  release  of  the  documents  until 
the  Supreme  Court  declined  to  hear  the 
case  January  6,  touching  off  a  media  cir¬ 
cus  the  next  morning  outside  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  Judge  Stanley  Goodfarb,  who  had 
ordered  the  documents  released  in  the 
first  place. 

More  than  a  dozen  newsmen  eventual¬ 
ly  requested  copies  of  the  documents 
which  revealed  for  the  first  time  that  the 
NCAA  had  probed  a  report  that  a  Tempe 
businessman  had  offered  land,  the  use  of 
a  boat  and  a  “salary”  to  a  blue  chip  high 
school  athlete  in  an  attempt  to  get  him  to 
play  at  ASU. 

The  story  was  carried  throughout  the 
state,  and  editorials  applauding  the  Cox 
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newspapers  appeared  in  the  Arizona  Dai¬ 
ly  Star,  the  Tucson  Citizen  and  the  State 
Press,  the  ASU  daily  student  newspaper. 

Judge  Goodfarb  saved  his  most  biting 
remarks  in  the  case  until  January  6,  when 
he  ordered  the  University  and  the  Arizo¬ 
na  Board  of  Regents  to  pay  all  the  legal 
fees  of  the  newspapers  in  bringing  the 
suit. 

Goodfarb  said  that  ASU  President 
John  Schwada  and  his  attorney,  Charles 
Adams,  “had  a  clear  course  of  action  to 
carry  out  and  they  failed  to  do  so.” 

Goodfarb  said  the  university  and  its 
lawyers  had  led  the  Mesa  Tribune  and 
executive  editor  Max  Jennings,  also  a 
plaintiff  in  the  suit,  “down  a  bunch  of 
rabbit  holes.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  Schwada  and 
Adams  were  doing.  Schwada  is  the  man 
at  the  top.  He  had  the  responsiblity  and 
he  didn’t  fulfill  it  very  well.” 

“When  public  officials  decide  to 
stonewall  on  matters  which  should  be  re¬ 
leased,  I  find  it  difficult  to  see  why  attor¬ 
ney  fees  shouldn’t  be  awarded,”  Good¬ 
farb  said. 

He  said  the  university’s  actions  “con¬ 
stitute  flimflam  at  best.” 

Goodfarb  said  that  when  the  papers  re¬ 
quested  the  documents,  acting  in  good 
faith,  “They  were  flimflammed.  Some¬ 
one  was  playing  for  time.” 

Goodfarb  also  took  issue  with  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  claim  that  informants  in  the 


MEDIA  AWARD — editor  Lorry  Allison 
is  shown  above  (right)  accepting  the  1 980 
Medio  Award— Doily  Newspaper  from 
the  2,100-member  Los  Angeles  Trial 
lawyers  Association  from  President 
Michael  Hiller.  The  award  was  presented 
in  recognition  of  the  "continuing  excell¬ 
ence  in  news  coverage  and  editorials  in¬ 
forming  consumers  of  their  rights  and 
objective  presentation  of  consumer- 
oriented  legal  and  legislative  issues." 


athletic  investigation  were  promised  con¬ 
fidentiality. 

“Why  do  we  have  to  promise  confiden¬ 
tiality  to  a  bunch  of  football  players  who 
are  on  scholarship?”  Goodfarb  asked. 

“Or  to  some  football  coaches?  Surely 
they  have  an  obligation  to  their  school 
and  their  employer.  What’s  more  impor¬ 
tant?  The  football  program  or  the  integri¬ 
ty  of  the  university” 

The  Tribune,  in  an  editorial  signed  by 
publisher  Charles  A.  Wahlheim,  called 
the  case  “another  chapter  in  the  con¬ 
tinuing  battle  for  the  right  of  the  public  to 
know.  Not  just  newspapers  or  broadc- 
sting  stations.  Everyone.” 

The  law  firm  representing  Cox  was 
Brown  &  Bain  of  Phoenix.  Three  attor¬ 
neys  worked  on  the  case,  led  by  Philip 
Higdon.  Cary  Jones  and  David  Bodney 
were  other  members  of  the  legal  team. 

Higdon  said  he  felt  the  university  was 
ordered  to  pay  the  legal  fees  because  he 
was  able  to  demonstrate  it  acted  in  “bad 
faith.” 

Time  to  launch 
teletext  test 

Time  Inc.  plans  to  beginning  testing 
national  multichannel  teletext  service  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  teletext  service  will  operate  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week  and  deliv¬ 
er  “a  varity  of  testual  and  graphic  in¬ 
formation  from  which  viewers  could 
select  for  display  on  their  television 
screen.” 

The  service  will  use  the  Telidon  format 
developed  by  the  Canadian  Department 
of  Communications. 
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Reporter  sues 
U.S.  prosecutor 
for  $2  million 

Wall  Street  Journal  reporter  Jim  Drink- 
hall  has  filed  a  $2  million  libel  and  slander 
suit  against  former  crime  task  force  attor¬ 
ney  Michael  Kramer. 

Drinkhall’s  suit  claims  Kramer  “de¬ 
vised  a  scheme  and  embarked  on  a  course 
of  conduct”  to  defame  him  by  linking  him 
with  underworld  figures  and  charging  that 
he  accepted  a  bribe  to  do  a  story. 

On  April  11,  1979,  Drinkhall  reported 
in  the  Journal  that  members  of  the  Justice 
Elepartment  and  Kramer,  then  an  attor¬ 
ney  with  the  department’s  Organized 
Crime  Strike  Force  in  San  Francisco, 
were  boasting  that  they  were  using  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  questionable  tactics  to  force 
Samuel  Ray  Calabrese,  an  associate  of 
organized-crime  figures,  to  talk. 

The  story  said  that,  according  to  the 
prosecutors,  the  federal  strike  force  had 
begun  a  campaign  to  force  Calabrese  to 
give  them  information  about  one  of  the 
government’s  most  elusive  targets. 
Calabrese  is  serving  time  in  a  federal  pris¬ 
on  in  California. 

The  story  quoted  Kramer  extensively. 
Among  the  things  he  was  quoted  as 
saying  were  that  if  Calabrese  didn’t  talk, 
the  government  would  try  to  get  prison 
officials  to  put  him  in  solitary  confine¬ 
ment.  Kramer  was  also  quoted  as  saying 
the  government  would  leak  word  that 
Calabrese  had  cooperated  anyway. 

Kramer,  on  two  occasions,  demanded 
retractions  and  the  Journal’s  executive 
editor  Fred  Taylor  told  him  “we  haven’t 
found  anything  to  retract  or  correct.” 

Calabrese  filed  a  civil  suit  against 
Kramer  and  the  Justice  Department  con¬ 
tending  they  conspired  to  deny  him  his 
constitutional  rights. 

Drinkhall  contends  that  toward  the  end 
of  1979,  he  was  told  by  another  reporter 
that  Kramer  had  been  inquiring  into  his 
(Drinkhall’s)  personal  life.  According  to 
his  lawsuit,  Drinkhall  contends  that 
Kramer  told  Robert  Windram,  a  reporter 
for  the  The  American  Lawyer,  that  he 
(Drinkhall)  had  taken  a  bribe,  was  in¬ 
structed  by  organized  crime  figures  to 
write  the  article  and  was  being  black¬ 
mailed  to  write  the  ariticle. 

According  to  Drinkhall,  Kramer  also 
contacted  several  members  of  Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporters  and  Editors  Inc.,  asking 
that  they  investigate  Drinkhall.  This  was 
backed  up  by  then  IRE  head  Bob  Greene 
of  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday. 

L  “Kramer  called  a  couple  of  us  and 

I  asked  us  if  we  would  look  into  Drinkhall 

j  taking  payoffs,”  Greene  told  E&P.  “We 

j  told  him  we  just  don’t  do  that.  We  don’t 

make  investigations  per  se.  Our  inves¬ 
tigation  into  Arizona  corruption  (follow¬ 


ing  the  murder  of  reporter  Don  Bolles  in 
1976)  was  an  unusual  situation.  We  don’t 
investigate  anybody.” 

Greene  said  he  suggested  to  Kramer  at 
that  time  that  if  he  had  a  complaint  about 
Drinkhall’s  article,  he  take  it  to  the 
National  News  Council. 

Drinkhall  contends  that  Kramer  con¬ 
tinued  to  contact  reporters  around  the 
country,  asking  questions  about  his 
(Drinkhall’s)  background  and  suggesting 
that  he  may  have  taken  a  bribe  to  do  the 
story. 

“Reporters  from  the  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post  and  Time  magazine 
called.  .  .  to  advise  me  of  what  had  be¬ 
come  routine:  queries  by  Mr.  Kramer  ab¬ 


out  my  personal  life  because  I’d  taken  a 
payoff,”  Drinkhall  wrote  in  a  December, 
1979  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Drinkhall  said  Kramer  repeatedly 
failed  to  return  his  phone  calls  made  in  an 
attempt  to  get  comment  on  his  actions. 
Kramer  also  failed  to  return  calls  made  by 
E&P  in  connection  with  his  alleged  ac¬ 
tions. 

Weekly  closes 

‘  ‘  Lack  of  support  for  another  newspap¬ 
er  in  the  community  forces  the  closing  of 
the  Fresno  County  (Calif.)  Reporter 
effective  immediately.”  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Dennis  Mitchell, 
treasurer  of  the  publishing  company. 


research  for  circulation 
and  ad  revenue  growth. 


Since  1938,  ORC  has  earned  a  reputation  for  quality  research  among 
America’s  business,  government  and  media  leaders.  The  same  top-quality 
research  is  available  to  help  editors  and  publishers  successfully  meet 
today’s  competition. 

Newspaper  Audience  Research  Service— delivers  comprehensive 
readership  profiles,  on  a  custom  basis,  to  give  your  sales  story  added 
credibility  among  media  buyers  and  advertisers. 

Media  Positioning  Service— identifies  your  readers’  needs  and  pref¬ 
erences.  Measures  your  competitions’  strong  and  weak  points;  helps 
direct  effective  promotions  and  new  editorial  content. 

Editor’s  Research  Service— provides  an  exclusive  source  of  public 
opinion  material  for  editorial  use,  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  with  no 
subscription  term  required. 

Item  Readership  Service— ORC's  superior  field  resources  provide 
effective  24-hour  readership  studies  of  specific  items  and  features. 

For  more  detailed  information,  please  contact  ORC. 


Princeton  (609)  924-5900 
New  York  •  Chicago 
San  Francisco  •  Washington 


Opinion  Research  ^  Corporation 
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Western  Auto 
picks  W.B.  Doner 

Western  Auto  Supply  Company  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  has  appointed  W. 
B.  Ddner  and  Company  as  its  advertising 
agency  effective  immediately,  according 
to  Michael  Shapira,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  director  of  retail  operations  of  the 
agency. 

Western  Auto  services  3,000  indepen¬ 
dent  dealer  franchise  stores  in  small  mar¬ 
kets  and  operates  300  company  owned 
stores  in  larger  markets.  The  stores  are 
serviced  by  9  modern  regional  distribu¬ 
tion  centers  serving  the  continental 
United  States  and  offshore  markets. 

Shapira  noted  that  the  agency’s  “initial 
assignment”  will  be  to  develop  grand 
opening  advertising  materials  to  support 
the  reopening  of  14  totally  redesigned, 
restocked  Western  Auto  stores  in  the 
company’s  original  market,  Kansas  City. 


Weekly  started 

Ft.  Meyers  (Fla.)  News-Press,  a  Gan¬ 
nett  paper,  will  start  a  newspaper  on 
March  3.  The  free  distribution  weekly 
will  be  called  the  Bonita  Springs  EXTRA . 
10,000  copies  will  be  distributed  to  non¬ 
subscribers  and  subscribers  of  the  News- 
Press. 


DEBUT — On  the  weekend  of  its  95th  birthday,  the  Tempe 
(Ariz.)  Daily  News  published  its  first  Sunday  edition.  The  Daily 
News  was  founded  on  January  30,  1886,  and  the  Sunday 
edition  was  debuted  on  February  1,  1981.  Assessing  the  first 
Sunday  edition  are,  from  left;  Rick  Cluff,  advertising  director; 
Charles  Treat,  executive  director;  and  Dick  Tracy,  executive 
editor.  The  first  edition  contained  48  standard  pages,  a  comics 
section.  Family  Weekly  and  a  locally  produced  television  guide. 
Treat  proclaimed  the  initial  Sunday  edition  a  success  with  only 
minor  distribution  problems  marring  the  debut.  At  a  seven-day 
subscription  price  of  $3,  the  Sunday  Tempe  News  may  be  the 
least  expensive  full-service  daily  in  the  U.S.  or  Canada,  Treat 
said.  Although  the  cover  price  for  street  sales  will  be  50<  per 
copy,  daily  subscribers  will  receive  the  Sunday  paper  as  a 
bonus,  without  charge. 


WE 


DID 


GUARANTEE 

If  our  new  highly  uncomplicated  Co-Up  ’ 
training,  education  and  intormation  sys¬ 
tem  doesn't  pay  tor  itself  within  the  first 
ninety  days  of  use,  just  return  the  mate¬ 
rials  and  we'll  refund  every  dime  you 
paid  us  tor  it. 

Andrew  Shapira.  Executive  Vice  President 


For  details  call  1-800-223-1600.  Ask  for 
Ann  Goldgraben,  V.P  Co-op  Marketing, 
Metro  Associated  Services,  33  W.  34  St., 
New  York  10001 . 


Nobody  ever  did  this  before. 
Because  nobody  ever  couid. 


CWO&O  expands 
classified  sales  dept 

National  classified/recruitment  adver¬ 
tising,  according  to  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  newspaper 
advertising  sales  firm,  represents  a 
tremendous  untapped  revenue  potential 
for  newspapers. 

To  pursue  this  area  of  the  business, 
CWO&O  in  1980  established  a  national 
classified/recruitment  sales  department. 
This  department  is  managed  by  Rob  Tsar- 
nas,  who  previously  served  three  years  as 
recruitment  manager  at  the  New  York 
Post. 


In  furthering  an  immediate  commit¬ 
ment  to  this  important  selling  area, 
CWO&O  recently  added  another  classi¬ 
fied  salesman  to  the  staff.  Howard  Man¬ 
as,  also  from  the  New  York  Post  classi¬ 
fied  department,  joined  the  company  on 
January  19. 

The  multi-billion  dollar  recruitment  in¬ 
dustry  represents  a  major  target  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  It  is  CWO&O’s  pur¬ 
pose  not  only  to  maintain  but  to  increase 
newspapers’  share  of  this  vast  potential. 

CWO&O  provides  in  depth  profession¬ 
al  sales  capabilities  in  the  areas  of  nation¬ 
al  and  retail  advertising,  and  now  in  the 
classified/recruitment  advertising  area. 
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Ad  scene _ 

Co-op  ad  services  mushroom 


By  Dan  Lionel 


That  $7  billion  dollar  bundle  of  co-op  tl 
dollars  estimated  to  be  allocated  this  year  n 
has  individual  newspapers  salivating  for  a  ti 
bigger  share  of  it  and  a  growing  number  of  n 
service  organizations  willing  to  show  h 
them,  for  a  fee,  how  to  go  about  getting  it.  (j 
Latest  entry  is  Standard  Rate  &  Data  tl 
Service,  the  Macmillan,  Inc.  subsidiary,  n 
which  began  publishing  a  twice-monthly  g 
tabloid  Co-op  News  last  fall  and  in  March 
will  issue  the  first  number  of  its  semi-  f( 
annual  Co-op  Source  Directory  that  will  s 
contain  about  1 ,200  cooperative  advertis-  a 
ing  programs,  putting  “  .  .  .at  least  80% 
of  the  co-op  advertising  dollars  presently  v 
available  at  your  fingertips.”  The  SRDS  n 
co-op  operation  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
E.  Norman  Knighton.  p 

Last  week,  SRDS  licensed  Metro  > 

Associated  Services,  Inc.  to  utilize  its  ] 
computer  stored  co-op  program  data  via  s 
direct  lines,  in  Metro’s  new  monthly  co-  e 
op  training  and  information  distribution  p 

services.  Metro  will  pick  up  forty  new  { 
programs  per  month  from  the  SRDS  com¬ 
puters  which  continually  compile  such  in-  t 

formation  for  its  semi-annual  Source  s 

Directory.  s 

Joining  the  parade  to  show  newspapers  i 
how  to  educate  both  their  sales  staffs  and  i 

their  retail  advertisers  how  to  unleash  un-  [“ 
spent  co-op  bucks  is  Landon  Associates, 

Inc.  which  has  appointed  Frank  Moss, 
national  co-op  sales  manager.  Landon’s 
plan  calls  for  providing  seminars  and 
training  sessions  for  newspaper  sales  per¬ 
sonnel  as  well  as  manufacturers’  reps. 
Non-Landon  clients  will  be  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate. 

Asked  whether  the  upward  volume  of 
co-op  appropriations  could  be  expected 
to  continue,  Ann  Goldgraben,  Metro’s 
vicepresident  for  co-op  marketing  quoted 
Carroll  Shelton,  ACB  vicepresident,  who 
recently  predicted  that  co-op  appropria¬ 
tions  would  hit  the  $10  billion  mark  in  the 
’80s.  She  noted  in  the  last  year,  while 
most  co-op  budgets  were  going  up,  some 
were  being  eliminated  as  a  money  saving 
effort.  She  regards  this  as  an  aberration  as 
“co-op  advertising  is  directly  related  to 
point  of  sale  action  which  accounts  for  its 
continued  growth.” 

In  addition  to  supplying  its  co-op  divi¬ 
sion  clients  with  a  broad  laundry  list  of 
services,  Metro,  which  calls  its  new  divi¬ 
sion  “Co-Up”,  will  soon  initiate  a  train¬ 
ing  program  for  distributers  and 
wholesalers.  Goldgraben,  who  helped  in¬ 
itiate  the  Co-Opportunities  program  in 
Rockville  Centre,  N.Y.  observes  that  at 
least  half  of  the  estimated  $3  billion  of 
co-op  that  went  unspent  last  year  was  in 
the  hands  of  wholesalers  and  distributors 
who  parcel  the  funds  out  in  dribs  and 
drabs.  Also,  she  points  out,  many  have 
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their  own  chains  of  outlets  and  funnel 
much  of  the  funds  through  them.  “We 
hope  to  hold  sessions  with  these  middle 
men,”  Goldgraben  said,  “and  show  them 
how  they  can  benefit  by  putting  the  co-op 
dollars  to  work  as  they  were  meant  to  by 
the  manufacturer  because  co-op  moves 
merchandise  which  is  the  name  of  the 
game.” 

In  addition  to  growing  appropriations 
for  co-op  by  manufacturers  Goldgraben 
sees  evidence  of  greater  creativity  in  its 
application. 

She  cited  an  upcoming  program  by  STP 
which  offers  dealers  a  200%  reimburse¬ 
ment — $2  for  every  $1  they  spend  on 
advertising  STP  products  during  the  step¬ 
ped  up  driving  season  in  the  spring. 
Wranglers  Jeans,  for  the  upcoming 
Father’s  Day  push  is  likewise  offering 
special  dealer  dollar  incentives.  Seasonal 
exploitation  efforts  are  also  being  sup¬ 
plemented  by  many  co-op  sponsors  with 
co-op  training  for  their  field  sales  forces. 

An  indication  of  the  thirst  for  co-op 
training  was  the  attendance  at  a  S  P.M. 
showing  of  Metro’s  Co-Up  slide  pre¬ 
sentation  at  the  recent  INAME  meeting 
in  Florida  of  some  200  execs  resulting  in 
invitations  to  make  similar  presentations 


at  10  state  and  regional  newspaper  con¬ 
fabs  in  the  next  few  months.  So  sure  is 
Metro  that  its  “Co-Up”  program  will 
spell  increased  co-op  dollars  for  its  clients 
that  it  provides  a  unique  money  back 
guarantee — “your  money  back  if  within 
the  first  90  days  the  Co-Up  training, 
education  and  information  system 
doesn’t  pay  for  itself.” 

Co-Opportunity,  which  bills  itself  as 
the  “marketers  of  the  Co-Op  marketing 
strategy  for  media”,  has  established  a 
Free  Speakers  Division. 

The  group  has  created  an  audio/visual 
presentation  that  is  designed  to  give  the 
media  information  it  can  use  to  convert 
some  co-op  into  increased  ad  revenues, 
the  Rockville  Centre,  N.Y.-based  firm 
said. 

Viacom  to  give  S.F. 
two-way  cable  tv 

Viacom  has  won  a  20  year  extension  of 
its  franchise  agreement  with  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  California. 

As  part  of  the  agreement,  Viacom  will 
rebuild  and  construct  its  cable  system  in 
the  city  to  offer  subscribers  S2  channel 
capacity  and  the  capability  for  two-way 
transmission. 

The  system  presently  passes  over 
170,000  homes  and  has  56,000  subscri¬ 
bers.  Viacom  plans  to  add  cable  passing 
another  130,000  homes  in  San  Francisco. 


how  to  boost 
your  ad  linage 
for  only  $10 

Now  you  can  increase  your  ad  linage  with  eight  11  x  15-inch 
pages  of  reproduction  quality  bowling  features  eye  catching 
photographs,  PBA  profiles  and  fascinating  bowling  news  items. 
Use  this  effective,  camera-ready  editorial  material  as  the 
framework  for  your  own  pre-season  bowling  supplement. 

Fast  food  chains,  beverage  bottlers  and  distributors,  sporting 
goods  stores,  bowling  center  proprietors,  automobOe  dealers 
and  many  other  retailers  love  to  advertise  in  high  readership 
sports  supplements  like  this. 

Cash  in  on  this  profit-making  supplement  material  for  only  $10. 
Just  send  your  check  or  money  order  to  the  National  Bowling 
Council,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006. 

can’t  go  wrong!  Here’s  my  $10,  please  send*^ 

I  NBCs  bowling  supplement  package  to:  I 
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Edited  by  EARL  WILKEN 

AP  and  UP!  go  live  with  satellite  systems 


Atlanta  newspapers  is  mounted  on  the 
roof  of  the  production  building  about  75 
feet  from  the  computer  room.  Two  cables 
are  connected  (only  one  in  use  now)  to  the 
dish  and  these  feed  signals  through  the 
AP  circuitry  and  then  to  the  front-end 
system  at  the  papers.  Under  AP’s  satel¬ 
lite  program  all  dishes  and  electronic 
packages  are  owned  by  AP. 

Atlanta’s  satellite  backup  system  has 
landlines  to  the  AP  regional  headquarters 
in  Atlanta.  The  papers  are  still  receiving 
UPI  wire  service  copy  via  landlines.  At 
the  present  time  AP  copy  is  looped  off  to 
several  radio  stations  from  the  satellite 
system.  This  service  has  been  in  place 
since  June  of  1980. 

The  front-end  systems  at  the  Atlanta 
papers  consist  of  an  IBM  publishing  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  Tal-Star  T-4000  editorial  text 
system.  The  T-4000  system  accepts  copy 
from  the  AP  circuitry  for  storage  and 
splits  AP  stories  into  two  discrete  files, 
one  for  the  Journal  and  the  other  for  the 
Constitution.  Wire  copy  is  stored  for  24 
hours  in  the  two  host  computers  (one  is  a 
backup)  and  then  purged. 

Reports  from  the  Atlanta  installation 
indicate  that  weather  in  the  form  of  hard 
rain  has  not  interfered  with  reception  of 
satellite  signals. 

About  four  inches  of  snow  on  the  10 
foot  receive-only  AP  dish  at  the  Kansas 
City  Star  did  not  interrupt  satellite  recep¬ 
tion.  (Some  cable-tv  reception  of  satellite 
signals  has  been  interrupted  by  an  accu¬ 


mulation  of  snow  on  the  dish.) 

Angled  at  45  degrees  and  located  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star  parking  lot,  the  AP  dish 
receives  satellite  signals  and  then  sends 
these  via  cable  to  the  third  floor  AP  cir¬ 
cuitry  center  and  then  on  to  the  host  com¬ 
puter  of  the  newspaper  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing.  A  DEC  (Digital  Equipment  Corp.) 
PDP-11  /  45  text  editing  system  with  56 
VDTs  is  the  front-end  system. 

UPI’s  satellite  delivery  system  differs 
from  the  AP’s  approach  since  the  receive- 
only  dish  and  electronics  are  owned  by 
the  newspaper. 

A  10  foot  receive-only  dish  is  located 
on  the  roof  of  the  mailroom  at  the  Ken- 
dallville  News-Sun  which  also  receives 
satellite  signals  for  the  sister  newspaper 
in  Auburn,  Ind. 

A  cable  from  the  dish  runs  about  120 
feet  to  an  electronics  package  and  then 
signals  are  sent  to  the  paper’s  front-end 
system  which  is  a  Harris  MicroSystem. 
The  Auburn  paper  (18  miles  away)  is  con¬ 
nected  via  a  leased  line  (one  way  for  the 
present  time)  to  the  host  computer  sys¬ 
tem  and  receives  wire  copy  in  this  mode. 

Present  backup  system  is  via  lease 
wire.  After  30  days  this  backup  system 
will  be  dropped  for  direct  caH  to  UPI  re¬ 
gional  bureau  in  Indianapolis.  A  paper 
tape  system  will  be  in  place. 

All  signals  from  the  satellite  are  coming 
through  without  any  problems  and  the 
newspaper  management  is  considering 
looping  off  signals  to  other  users. 


Both  the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  went  onstream  re¬ 
cently  to  newspapers  with  their  satellite 
delivery  systems  that  beamed  signals  to 
Western  Union’s  microwave  station, 
Westar  III,  in  orbit  22,300  miles  above  the 
equator. 

The  historic  moments  when  these  sig¬ 
nals  came  back  from  Westar  III  for  the 
AP  were  February  13  at  approximately 
6:32  p.m.  at  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and 
about  3:30  p.m.  the  same  day  at  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star.  The  historic  moment  for 
UPI  came  on  February  18  at  approx¬ 
imately  6:30  p.m.  at  the  Kendallville 
(Ind.)  News-Sun  and  the  Auburn  (Ind.) 
Evening  Star. 

AP’s  satellite  delivery  system  had 
news  from  the  Alabama-Georgia  and 
Kansas-Missouri  regions  sent  to  New 
York  City  headquarters  at  50  Rockefeller 
Plaza  via  conventional  landlines.  From 
there,  joined  with  national  and  foreign 
news,  it  was  sent  via  terrestial  microwave 
to  Glenwood,  N.J.,  and  then  beamed  to 
Western  Union’s  Westar  111  satellite.  AP 
has  reserved  12  channels  on  the  bird. 

UPl’s  satellite  delivery  system  had 
TTS,  DataNews,  and  full,  worldwide 
news  sent  from  its  communications  cen¬ 
ter  in  Dallas  via  landlines  to  Western  Un¬ 
ion’s  uplink  in  N.J.,  and  then  beamed  to 
Westar  III.  UPI  has  reserved  2  channels 
on  the  bird  and  plans  are  under  considera¬ 
tion  for  their  own  uplink  in  Dallas. 

The  10  foot  receive-only  dish  at  the 


JACK  TARVER,  (left)  publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and 
Journal  and  chairman  of  the  AP,  Ron  Autry  (center)  Atlanta  AP 
chief  of  bureau  and  Jim  Minter,  executive  editor  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Journal  are  pictured  next  to  the  dish  that  is  now 
receiving  the  Atlanta  newspapers'  AP  report  by  satellite. 


GEORGE  O.  WITWER,  (right)  publisher  and  president  of  the 
Kendallville  (Ind.)  News-Sun  and  the  Auburn  (Ind.)  Evening  Star, 
James  D.  Kroemer  (left),  are  pictured  next  to  the  dish  that  is  now 
receiving  the  Kendallville  NeWS-Sun  and  Auburn  Evening  Star 
UPI  report  by  satellite. 
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Publishers  Equipment  Corporation  has  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  Gannett  Supply  Corporation 
to  engineer  and  manufacture  offset  press 
equipment  for  the  San  Bernardino  Sun. 

The  eight  unit  press  will  be  ‘on  edition’ 
in  July,  1982. 

Publishers  Equipment  Corporation  specializes 
in  engineering  and  manufacturing  requirements 
to  change  newspaper  printing  presses  to 
blanket  to  blanket  offset. 

Currently,  Publishers  Equipment  Corporation 
is  completing  an  offset  press  for 
The  New  York  Times  and  a  three-color  unit 
for  the  Knight-Ridder  Star-News 
of  Pasadena,  California. 


Publishers  Equipment  Corporation 


3230  Commander  Drive 
Dallas,  Texas  75006 


Phone  (214)  931-2312 
Telex;  732561  (TELESERV  DAL) 


Future  Home 

San  Fernando  Valley  Plant 

Dob  ffiituoB 


GROUND-BREAKING  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times  San  Fernando  Valley 
plant,  February  12,  1981.  (I  to  r)  Phil  Williams,  senior  vicepresident, 
newspaper  and  television.  Times  Mirror;  Charles  Chase,  vicepresident,  op¬ 
erations,  the  Times;  Tom  Johnson,  publisher  and  chief  executive  officer,  the 
Times;  Otis  Chandler,  chairman  of  the  board  and  editor-in-chief.  Times 
Mirror,  and  Robert  Erburu,  president  and  chief  executive  officer.  Times 
Mirror. 


Ground  broken  for  Los  Angeles 
Times’  satellite  facility 


Ground  was  broken  February  12  in  the  The  facility  will  have  approximately 
San  Fernando  Valley  for  the  Los  Angeles  198,000  square  feet  with  the  following  de- 
r/mes’ satellite  plant  in  Northridge,  Calif,  sign:  pressroom  30,000  sq.  ft.;  reelroom 

Tom  Johnson,  Times  publisher  and  30,000  sq.  ft.;  newsprint  warehouse 
chief  executive  officer,  turned  the  ground  64,000  sq.  ft.;  mailroom  30,000  sq.  ft.; 
for  the  new  facility.  Also  in  attendance  platemaking  offices  and  machine  rooms 
were  Otis  Chandler,  chairman  of  the  30,000 sq.ft.; garage 4,000 sq.ft.; support 
board  and  editor-in-chief.  Times  Mirror;  facility  (cafeteria,  kitchen,  plant  mana- 
Robert  Erburu,  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer.  Times  Mirror;  Phil  Wil¬ 
liams,  senior  vicepresident,  newspapers 
and  television.  Times  Mirror,  and 
Charles  Chase,  Times  vicepresident,  op¬ 
erations. 

Construction  on  the  $96.4  million  pro¬ 
ject  will  begin  immediately.  The  plant  is 
scheduled  for  completion  by  1985  and 
should  be  in  partial  operation  by  1983. 

The  new  plant  is  one  part  of  a  three- 
phase,  $2 15-million  project  now  under¬ 
way  at  the  Times.  When  completed,  the 
Times  will  be  printed  on  a  total  of  16 
offset  presses-six  each  in  both  Times 
Mirror  Square  and  Orange  County  and 
four  in  the  new  plant  at  Northridge.  Each 
will  have  a  %-page,  six-section  capacity. 

Currently,  there  are  12  presses  down¬ 
town,  each  with  a  64-page  capacity,  and 
four  in  Orange  County,  each  with  an  80- 
page  capacity. 

The  San  Fernando  Valley  plant  will 
have  four  12-unit  offset  presses  and  initial 
storage  capacity  for  20,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print.  A  spur  track  for  railroad  delivery  of 
newsprint  with  a  capacity  of  10  cars,  and 
a  heliport,  are  also  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
facility. 


CRANE  hoists  an  absorption  chiller 
unit,  part  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times'  new 
co-generation  system,  to  the  roof  of  the 
Times  Building  South. 


gers’  offices,  personnel  department  and 
emergency  medical  room)  10,000  sq.  ft. 

The  plant  will  be  located  on  a  23.5-acre 
site  at  Winnetka  Ave.  and  Prairie  St.  in 
Northridge. 

Designer  of  the  facility  is  William  L. 
Pereira  Associates  of  Los  Angeles  and 
contractor  is  Swinerton  &  Walberg  Co. 

In  a  related  matter  the  Times  has  instal¬ 
led  a  system  for  co-generation  of  electric¬ 
ity  which,  when  fully  operational,  will 
supply  the  newspaper’s  downtown  plant 
with  100%  of  its  power  requirements. 

“As  far  as  we  know,  the  Times  is  the 
first  newspaper  in  the  country  to  have  this 
capability,”  said  William  Perry,  produc¬ 
tion  engineering  manager  for  the  Times. 

The  co-generation  system  consists  of  a 
gas  turbine  engine  similar  to  that  used  in 
jet  planes.  This  engine  is  the  primary,  or 
“first-line,”  part  of  the  new  system  and  is 
capable  of  generating  three  million  watts 
of  power  for  Times  Mirror  Square. 

The  turbine  is  powered  with  natural  gas 
and  can  be  operated  on  diesel  or  propane 
gas,  if  necessary. 

“Unlike  the  situation  existing  in  jet 
planes,  where  massive  amounts  of  hot  air 
are  allowed  to  escape  unused,  we  will 
utilize  all  energy  produced  by  our  tur¬ 
bine,”  Perry  said.  “The  9()0-degree  air 
will  be  used  to  heat  hot  water,  which  will, 
in  turn,  heat  and  cool  the  building.” 

The  gas  turbine  engine  will  be  backed 
up  by  two  secondary  generation  systems. 
Perry  stated.  Two  diesel  generators  will 
be  installed  at  the  Times  by  mid- 1981  to 
be  used  in  case  of  overload.  And,  if  both 
the  gas  turbine  and  diesel  system  should 
fail,  the  Times  will  still  be  able  to  draw 
power  from  the  city’s  Department  of  Wa¬ 
ter  and  Power. 

The  cost  of  the  project  is  approximate¬ 
ly  $4  million,  and,  according  to  Perry,  the 
system  will  pay  for  itself  in  4  'A  years. 

Online  system  cuts 
production  time 

Imprint,  Inc.,  of  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  installed  a  totally  online  Har¬ 
ris  Microsystem  to  publish  six  weekly 
newspapers.  The  weeklies  serve  the  West 
Hartford  area  and  surrounding  towns 
with  all  production  work  performed  at  the 
main  plant. 

Cynthia  Savage,  operations  manager, 
said  the  system  had  reduced  the  two  shift 
production  operation  to  one.  Savage  also 
said  there  were  savings  in  the  elimination 
of  paper  tape. 

The  Imprint  system  consists  of  two 
Harris  1256  copy  processors  with  one 
million  characters  of  storage  each;  14 
Harris  1420  advanced  editing  terminals 
(10  in  the  home  plant  and  four  in  remote 
locations  up  to  40  miles  away);  a  Harris 
2221  display  ad  layout  system;  and  a 
Compugraphic  86(X)  typesetter. 

Savage  said  the  company  had  cut  down 
on  ad  pasteup  personnel  with  the  new  ad 
layout  system. 
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OSHA  noise  alert 
issued  by  ANPA 


The  ANPA  also  said  smaller  newspap¬ 
ers  with  single  width  presses  might  now 
fall  under  the  noise  regulations  and  would 
require  exposure  monitoring  and  other 
steps. 


ANPA  released  on  February  10  an 
“Environmental  Alert”  stating  the  Occu¬ 
pational  Safety  and  Health  Administra¬ 
tion  (OSHA)  had  issued  (January 
16,1981)  a  new  final  amendment  to  its 
standard  for  employe  exposure  to  occu¬ 
pational  noise  which  could  have  con¬ 
siderable  impact  on  newspapers. 

This  amendment  may  be  softened  with 
the  nomination  on  February  1 1  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  of  Thome  Auchter  to  head 
the  OSHA  agency.  Auchter,  a  Florida 
building  contractor,  has  indicated  he 
plans  to  curb  regulations  that  “aren’t 
based  on  substance.” 

The  overall  effective  date  of  the  regula¬ 
tion  is  April  15,  1981,  with  some  major 
provisions  taking  effect  later.  The  new 
standard  was  not  among  those  subject  to 
President  Reagan’s  freeze  on  new  federal 
regulations  announced  on  January  29, 
1981.  The  Administration  could  later  act 
to  modify,  suspend  or  repeal  the  regula¬ 
tion.  But  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand.  The 
ANPA  alert  states,  some  newspapers 
may  have  to  act  promptly  to  comply  with 
new  requirements  for  noise  monitoring 
and  audiometric  testing  of  employes. 

The  new  regulations  may  be  found  in 
their  entirety  in  Book  2  of  the  Federal 
Register  of  Friday,  January  16, 1981,  Vol. 

46  No.  11. 

The  ANPA’s  alert  summarizes  the 
essential  requirements  of  the  new  noise 
standard  as  they  would  apply  to  newspap¬ 
ers  as  follows: 

1.  The  newspaper  must  administer  a 
continuing  effective  hearing  conservation 
program  whenever  employe  exposure  to 
noise  equals  or  exceeds  an  equivalent 
eight-hour  time-weighted  average  expo¬ 
sure  of  85  dBA  or  a  noise  dose  of  50%. 
This  means  that  for  purposes  of  hearing 
conservation,  noise  dose  measurements 
begin  at  80  dBA  instead  of  90  dBA  as 
provided  in  the  noise  regulation  before 
amendment. 

2.  The  newspaper  must  determine  in¬ 
itially  if  any  employe’s  exposure  equals 
or  exceeds  the  85  dBA,  eight-hour  time- 
weighted  average  or  50%  daily  noise  dos¬ 
age  level.  The  new  standard  says  that  this 
initial  determination  can  be  based  on  any 
available  information,  observations  or 
calculations  indicating  employe  expo¬ 
sure.  Some  examples  are:  previous  expo¬ 
sure  measurements;  employe  complaints 
and  difficulty  in  understanding  normal 
conversation  at  close  distances  in  the 
workplace,  etc. 

3.  If  the  initial  determination  of  em¬ 
ploye  noise  exposure  indicates  that  em¬ 
ployes  are  overexposed  according  to  the 
criteria  established  in  requirements  1  and 
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2,  the  newspaper  must  obtain  individual 
or  representative  noise  exposure 
measurements  for  all  employes  in  the 
affected  area  within  60  days.  However, 
OSHA  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  new 
regulation  that  initial  noise  monitoring 
need  not  be  completed  until  October  15, 
1981-180  days  after  the  overall  effective 
date.  The  monitoring  must  be  conducted 
every  two  years  and  within  60  days  of  a 
change  in  production  processes,  equip¬ 
ment,  controls  or  personnel  which  may 
result  in  noise  exposure  over  permissible 
limits.  The  newspaper  must  also  notify 
employes  who  are  overexposed  to  noise 
within  21  days  of  monitoring.  Employes 
or  their  representatives  must  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  observe  the  noise 
monitoring  and  given  an  explanation  of 
the  procedures  used. 

4.  If  employes  are  overexposed  to 
noise  according  to  the  criteria  described 
in  1,  the  newspaper  must  establish  and 
maintain  an  audiometric  testing  program 
at  no  cost  to  the  employe.  The  program 
must  follow  guidelines  described  in  the 
new  standard.  For  employes  affected  by 
noise  overexposure  a  baseline  audiogram 
must  be  obtained  within  one  year  of  the 
overall  effective  date  of  the  new  regula¬ 
tion,  that  is,  April  15,  1982.  In  the  pream¬ 
ble  to  the  new  regulation,  the  agency  said 
it  was  allowing  this  amount  of  time  for  the 
benefit  of  employers  who  have  not  pre¬ 
viously  undertaken  audiometric  testing. 

5.  If  employes  are  found  to  be  exposed 
to  noise  which  equals  or  exceeds  the 
time-weighted  average  lebel  of  85  dBA, 
eight-hour  equivalent  or  over,  the  news¬ 
paper  shall  provide  hearing  protectors  at 
no  cost  to  the  employe  and  enforce  their 
use.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
between  85  dBA  and  90  dBA  eight-hour 
equivalent  dose,  the  employe  has  the  op¬ 
tion  of  not  wearing  the  protectors,  unless 
his  audiogram  shows  a  permanent  signifi¬ 
cant  threshold  shift.  If  the  audiogram 
shows  a  permanent  significant  threshold 
shift  the  employe  must  wear  the  protec¬ 
tors.  The  newspaper  must  also  provide 
the  employes  with  a  selection  of  protec¬ 
tors,  which  have  been  evaluated  for  prop¬ 
er  attentuation,  as  well  as  training  in  their 
care  and  use. 

OSHA  estimates  this  program  will  cost 
the  printing  and  publishing  industry,  in¬ 
cluding  newspapers,  approximately  $22 
million.  ANPA/RI  believes  this  figure  is 
conservative  and  the  lowering  of  the 
noise  dosage  levels  from  90  dBA  to  80 
dBA  could  more  than  double  the  number 
of  employes  and  locations  affected,  and 
will  undoubtedly  include  some  mail- 
rooms,  equipment  rooms  and  other  areas. 


Joint  experiment  set 
for  layout  system 

A  joint  experiment  in  using  computers 
to  shape  the  material  on  newspaper  pages 
will  be  undertaken  by  Atex,  Inc.,  and  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune. 

According  to  a  joint  agreement  signed 
in  early  February,  the  participants  intend 
to  complete  and  test  an  electronic  system 
for  laying  out  newspaper  pages. 

The  system  will  allow  editors  to  draw 
outlines  of  a  page  on  a  television  display. 
When  the  editor  is  satisfied  with  the 
page’s  design,  the  system  will  automati¬ 
cally  create  information  that  will  guide 
editors  in  fitting  articles  and  headlines  to 
the  assigned  spaces.  The  system  will  also 
provide  editors  with  information  needed 
to  monitor  the  news  production  process. 

“This  experiment  is  unique  in  North 
America  and  Europe  in  focusing  on  how 
the  newsroom  process  of  shaping  pages 
can  be  automated  while  at  the  same  time 
enhancing  the  editors’  creativity  and  flex¬ 
ibility  in  handling  news,”  according  to 
Rodgers  Adams,  assistant  to  the  editor  of 
the  Star. 

Adams  has  been  newsroom  coordina¬ 
tor  for  an  experiment  with  electronic 
pagination  that  started  in  May  1978. 
Work  on  that  30-month  experiment  was 
done  entirely  by  programmers  and  others 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Minneapolis  newspap¬ 
ers.  It  produced  a  prototype  system  that 
was  tested  in  a  laboratory  setting. 

The  agreement  with  Atex  calls  on  that 
company  to  provide  additional  equip¬ 
ment  and  programming  necessary  to 
move  the  prototype  system  into  the  news¬ 
room  for  testing  under  deadline  condi¬ 
tions. 


BEACH  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 
15602  Container  Lane,  Hnntinfton  OeKk,  M  92649 
(714)696-5515  (213)596-5546  fflB  655307 
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DELIVERY  trucks  of  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News  hove  a  rede¬ 
signed  logo  and  a  new  color  scheme  that  also  incorporates  3M  decal 
material. 


Several  designs  for  the  logo  and  color 
scheme,  produced  by  the  newspaper’s  art 
staff  were  considered.  These  were  finally 
narrowed  down  to  one. 

Where  formerly  the  logo  had  taken  two 
lines,  the  new  version  occupies  three 
lines  and  is  angled  to  the  left.  Three  colors 
are  also  used  to  make  the  logo  more  out¬ 
standing.  White,  beige  and  orange  are 
used  for  the  three  words  set  on  a  deep 
brown  background.  The  truck  panel  also 
incorporates  “action”  stripes  in  coordi¬ 
nating  shades  of  beige  and  brown. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  newspaper  has 
made  use  of  the  3M  decal  material  for  its 
trucks  and  vending  boxes.  Previously, 
the  logo  had  been  painted  on  a  standard 
truck  body  as  well  as  the  vending  boxes. 


Gannett  paper  plans 
offset  conversion 

Publishers  Equipment  Corporation  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  announced  February  17  it 
had  signed  an  agreement  for  the  engineer¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing  of  blanket-to- 
blanket  offset  press  equipment  for  the 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun,  a  member  of 
Gannett  Newspapers. 

The  project  includes  eight  units,  four 
color  decks  and  a  cutoff  change  to  56 
centimeters,  according  to  Robert  Hamil¬ 
ton,  president  of  P.E.C. 

Willaim  Honeysett,  publisher  of  the 
Sun,  said  the  press  is  expected  to  be  oper¬ 
ational  by  July  1982. 


Trucks  get  new  color 
and  logo  redesign 

A  redesigned  logo,  a  new  color  scheme 
and  the  use  of  3M  decal  material  add  up  to 
a  brand  new  look  for  the  New  Brunswick 
(N.J.)  Home  News  circulation  delivery 
trucks  and  honor  coin  boxes. 

Observation  by  one  of  the  newspaper’s 
executives  of  a  trade  magazine  ad  for  3M 
decal  material  was  the  first  step  in  the 
process  of  the  “new  look.” 

Initial  investigation  revealed  that  only 
two  printing  facilities  in  New  Jersey 
handled  this  particular  material  which 
doesn’t  fade,  crack  or  peel  and  has  a  life 
of  several  years. 


Core  burning  opens 
hot  new  market 

Kingman  (Ariz.)  Daily  Miner,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Western  Newspapers, Inc.,  owned 
by  Don  Soldwedel,  secretary  of  the 
ANPA,  has  uncovered  a  new  market  for 
used  newsprint  cores. 

Tom  Perrodin,  advertising  director  of 
the  paper,  suggested  to  the  owners  of  the 
Van  Marter-Hale  Memorial  Home  that 
newsprint  cores  could  be  used  to  slide 
heavy  caskets  into  the  firm’s  incineration 
chamber.  The  funeral  home  tried  the  core 
approach  and  now  uses  about  10  per 
month.  In  addition  to  being  inexpensive, 
the  funeral  directors  said  they  usually 
need  only  one  per  casket 


No.  American  Co. 
buys  RycoLine 

RycoLine  Products.  Inc.  has  sold  its 
business  to  the  North  American  Com¬ 
pany.  according  to  Michael  T.  Miske. 
new  RycoLine  president. 

RycoLine  is  a  manufacturer  of  pre¬ 
press  and  pressroom  chemicals  and  sol¬ 
vents.  RycoLine  is  headquartered  and 
has  manufacturing  facilities  in  Chicago. 
Illinois,  as  well  as  Clifton.  New  Jersey. 


and  Decatur.  Georgia. 

Also  included  in  the  sale  is  Sun 
Graphic,  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  RycoLine.  Sun  Graphic,  whose  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  are  located  in  Pompa¬ 
no  Beach,  Florida,  manufactures  offset 
and  letterpress  printing  blankets. 

North  American  Company,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  is  actively 
engaged  in  real  estate  development  and 
various  other  businesses.  RycoLine  and 
Sun  Graphic  will  be  run  as  subsidiaries  of 
North  American  Company. 


Production  people 
in  the  news 

Michael  Williams  has  been  named 
production  director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  Company.  Williams  has  been  direc¬ 
tor  of  data  systems  for  the  past  year  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  and  prior  to  that  time 
was  vicepresident  in  charge  of  data  pro¬ 
cessing  for  United  Press  International. 
He  is  past  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Systems  Group,  an  organization  involved 
in  developing  and  refining  computer  sys¬ 
tems  for  newspapers. 

Thomas  B.  Wheately  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  managing  editor, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  from  city  editor.  He  has 
been  with  the  Press  since  1949  and  be¬ 
came  city  editor  in  1964. 

John  A.  Carroll  has  been  promoted 
to  city  editor,  Pittsburgh  Press,  from 
associate  city  editor.  He  came  to  the 
Press  in  1966  as  assistant  city  editor  and 
was  named  associate  city  editor  four 
years  later. 


Kraus 


Leonard  Kraus  has  been  promoted 
to  data  processing  manager  of  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune.  He  joined  the  data 
processing  department  in  1974  and  in 
1978  was  named  data  processing  prog¬ 
ramming  manager,  a  position  he  held  until 
assuming  the  manager’s  job. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Gore  Newspapers  Company  has 
reorganized  the  executive  staff  of  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and  Sun 
Sentinel. 

Richard  Dickey,  a  former  Detroit 
News  pressroom  amd  mailroom  super¬ 
visor,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  pressroom, 
mailroom,  warehouse,  machine  shop  and 
electric  shop. 

David  M.  Gibbs,  former  mailroom  and 
offset  services  manager  at  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  and  Evening  Independent, 
will  manage  the  composing  room,  engrav¬ 
ing  and  dispatch  shops. 

Dickey  and  Gibbs  have  the  titles  of 
assistant  directors. 

Thomas  E.  Rice,  production  director 
of  Gore  Newspapers  Company,  went  to 
the  Florida  subsidiary  of  the  Tribune 
Company  late  last  year  from  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  where  he  was  vicepresident  of 
production  and  industrial  relations. 
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Experiments  are  old  game 
for  Presidential  quizzes 


Experimenting  with  the  style  and  for¬ 
mat  of  the  Presidential  news  conference 
has  been  going  on  for  longer  than  60 
years. 

For  a  more  orderly  and  dignified  pro¬ 
ceeding,  Ronald  Reagan  tried  the  class¬ 
room-in-reverse  technique,  requiring  re¬ 
porters  to  raise  a  hand  to  gain  recognition 
and  ask  a  question.  (In  school,  one  raises 
a  hand  to  indicate  he  knows  the  answer). 

When  Herbert  Hoover  walked  into  his 
first  meeting  with  the  Washington  press 
corps  (about  30)  in  his  office  on  March  5, 
1929,  he  remarked,  “it  seems  that  the 
whole  press  of  the  United  States  has 
given  me  the  honor  of  a  call  this  morn¬ 
ing.”  (More  than  300  attended  Reagan's 
conference). 

Hoover  expressed  concern  with  two 
facets  of  the  White  House  press  rela¬ 
tionship:  (1)  He  hoped  the  reporters  and 
he  would  always  be  friends;  (2)  He  re¬ 
quested  help  from  the  press  corps  to  “de¬ 
velop  a  more  intimate  relationship  which 
would  assist  the  press  and  assist  the  Pres¬ 
ident.” 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  had  135  for¬ 
mal  press  sessions,  concluded  on  leaving 
office  in  January  1969  that  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  President  and  press 
“has  always  had  the  nature  of  a  lovers’ 
quarrel.”  And,  he  added,  “I  am  not  sure 
it  is  ever  going  to  be  much  different.” 

General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  wel¬ 
comed  the  opportunity,  at  his  first  news 
conference  as  President  February  17, 
1953,  to  meet  with  “many  old  friends”  in 
the  press  corps.  In  his  years  in  the  milit¬ 
ary,  he  observed,  he  found  nothing  but  a 
desire  to  dig  at  the  truth  and  be  open- 
handed  and  forthright  about  it.  That,  he 
said,  was  the  kind  of  relationship  he 
hoped  would  continue. 

In  reply  to  a  question  about  his  feelings 
toward  the  press  corps,  John  F.  Kennedy 
quipped:  “Well,  you  subject  me  to  some 
abuse,  but  not  to  any  lack  of  respect.” 

Richard  M.  Nixon  began  his  first  news 
conference  January  27,  1969  with  an 
abrupt,  “I  will  make  no  opening  state¬ 
ment,  we  will  go  directly  to  your  ques¬ 
tions.”  Some  time  later  he  told  a  broad¬ 
cast  group,  “The  President  should  treat 
the  press  just  as  fairly  as  the  press  treats 
him.” 

Remarking  that  the  White  House  news 
conferences  had  been  moving  from  one 
experimental  stage  to  another.  Hoover 
the  Engineer  said  he  was  anxious  to 
“clean  up  the  twilight  zone  between  au¬ 
thoritative  and  quotable  material  on  one 
hand,  and  such  material  as  I  am  able  to 
give  for  purely  background  purposes.” 

He  made  this  request:  that  the  repor- 
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ters  preface  their  quotations  of  his  re¬ 
marks  with,  “In  reply  to  a  question  from 
representatives  of  the  press,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  stated  today  .  .  .”  That,  Hoover 
said,  “avoids  the  psychology  of  my  mak¬ 
ing  pronunciations  at  all  times  on  diverse 
subjects.” 

After  meeting  with  the  correspondents’ 
committee.  Hoover  required  that  ques¬ 
tions  on  subjects  not  critical  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  be  submitted  24  hours  in  advance  of 
the  conference;  and  questions  just  before 
the  conference  should  be  confined  to  mat¬ 
ters  “which  have  arisen  on  the  crest  of 
the  day’s  events.” 

There  were  to  be  three  categories  of 
questions  under  the  arrangements  that 
had  been  “more  or  less  crystallized.” 
Hoover  laid  out  this  system:  (1)  Answer 
for  quotation  or  provide  a  complete 
answer  from  the  responsible  official, 
which  can  be  used;  (2)  In  matters  of 
secondary  interest  in  which  “the  Presi¬ 
dent  does  not  like  to  be  scattered  over  the 
newspapers,”  replies  would  be  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  White  House  or  the  Adminis¬ 
tration.  (“It  is  not  desirable  for  me  to 
comment  on  everything  in  the 
world  ...  In  that  position  1  would  have 
to  be  reticent.”);  (3)  Purely  back¬ 
ground — more  or  less  factual  on  things  on 
which  you  don’t  want  any  authority  attri¬ 
butable,  and  you  don’t  have  to  use  if  you 
don’t  want  it. 

As  an  example  of  news  under  Rule  No. 
2 — “not  very  important” — Hoover  said, 
“I  have  directed  that  the  yacht  Mayflow¬ 
er  shall  be  withdrawn  from  commission 
and  laid  up.  I  have  concluded  to  do  with¬ 
out  that  boat.” 

Hoover  greeted  those  at  his  78th  news 
conference,  in  the  State,  War  and  Navy 
Building,  with  the  remark,  “I  haven’t 
anything  of  a  news  character  today.”  He 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  fine 
cooperation  accorded  him  by  the  news 
people. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  came  to  the 
White  House  with  a  reputation  for  con¬ 
ducting  free-wheeling  talks  with  repor¬ 
ters  covering  his  Governorship  at 
Albany.  Almost  immediately  he  proc¬ 
laimed  a  tight  set  of  guidelines  for  the 
Washington  press  corps.  These  were  the 
rules: 

1.  Off  the  record,  confidential 
announcements  which  are  to  be  kept  sec¬ 
ret  by  the  newspapermen  attending  the 
conferences  and  not  passed  on  by  them  to 
outsiders; 

2.  Background — or  not  for  attribu¬ 
tion — information  which  may  be  given  to 
the  press  for  its  guidance  and  use,  the 
source  of  which  cannot  be  published  nor 


disclosed.  In  other  words,  it  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  President; 

3.  News  information  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  President,  when  it  is 
given  to  the  press  by  the  President  at  his 
conference,  but  which  cannot  be  directly 
quoted; 

4.  Statements  by  the  President  cannot 
be  directly  quoted,  unless  he  gives  special 
permission. 

The  first  thing  Harry  Truman  did  at  his 
meeting  with  the  reporters  on  April  17, 
1945  in  the  Oval  Office  was  to  read  those 
rules.  Then  he  instructed,  “News  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  President’s  conferences 
with  the  press  will  continue  to  be  divided 
in  categories  already  known  to  you  and  in 
keeping  with  the  practices  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  news  meetings  with  the 
press.” 

Nevertheless  Truman’s  conferences 
were  spicy  affairs,  his  sharp  tongue  and 
quick  wit  often  providing  occasion  for 
laughter  (as  duly  noted  in  the  official 
transcripts).  In  all  he  had  40  news  confer¬ 
ences,  winding  up  with  one  on  December 
31,  1952  attended  by  322  scribes  in  the 
Executive  Office  Building.  The  President 
and  the  reporters  signed  off  with  a  “Hap¬ 
py  New  Year,”  to  each  other. 

It  was  during  Eisenhower’s  term  that 
the  experiment  with  radio  and  television 
began.  For  a  while  portions  of  film  and 
sound  track  were  released  for  broadcast 
in  the  evening,  hours  after  the  confer¬ 
ence,  giving  the  staff  time  to  delete  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  that  touched  on  secur¬ 
ity  or  other  delicate  matters.  After  a  few 
months  direct  quotation  of  the  entire 
transcript  was  permitted  for  broadcast 
and  newsreels. 

“This  is  a  new  experiment,”  Ike  re¬ 
marked  one  day.  “1  hope  it  doesn’t  prove 
to  be  a  disturbing  influence.” 

More  disturbing  to  some  members  of 
the  press  was  the  President’s  condoning 
news  leaks  to  friendly  newspapers.  At 
one  session  he  was  asked  what  the  ground 
rules  were  for  his  aides  who  gave  out 
important  news. 

Ike  replied:  “I  have  trusted  subordin¬ 
ates  who  may  occasionally  leak  news  for 
purposes  they  consider  proper.  If  they 
do,  I  don’t  think  I  would  interfere  with 
them.”  Whereupon  a  reporter  spoke  up, 
“Mr.  President  if  your  subordinates  are 
going  to  leak  news,  1  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  include  us  in  on  it.” 

A  notable  feature  of  the  Eisenhower 
conferences  was  the  practice  of  reporters 
identifying  themselves  and  their  connec¬ 
tions.  And  Ike  prided  himself  on  being 
able  to  recognize  a  “loaded”  question. 
He  received  a  standing  ovation  at  his  last 
conference. 

The  Big  Show — news  media  versus 
President — became  a  prime  time  attrac¬ 
tion  on  television  when  Kennedy  met  the 
press  (the  State  Department  auditorium 
was  packed)  on  the  evening  of  January 
25,  1%1.  The  half-hour  was  filled  with 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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New  York  Times  clears 
ex-envoy’s  name 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

It  was  an  “unusual  story”  by  all 
accounts:  A  front  page  exoneration  of  a 
former  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Chile  in  the  New  York  Times  headlined, 
“New  Evidence  Backs  Ex-Envoy  on  His 
Role  in  Chile.” 

The  February  9  story  was  written  by 
Seymour  M.  Hersh  who  left  the  Times  in 
March  1979  to  write  a  book  on  former 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger. 
Hersh  won  his  Pulitizer  for  international 
reporting  in  1970  for  his  stories  on  the  My 
Lai  Massacre.  He  also  won  several 
awards  for  his  1974  investigative  series  in 
the  Times  on  domestic  spying  by  the  CIA 
and  the  Drew  Pearson  Prize  in  1975  for  his 
stories  on  CIA  involvement  in  Chile. 

Hersh,  at  the  request  of  Edward  M. 
Korry,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Chile  from 
1967  to  1971,  told  Times  executive  editor 
A.M.  Rosenthal  in  November  1980  that 
he  had  uncovered  new  evidence  while 
researching  his  book  supporting  the  ex¬ 
envoy’s  claim  that  he  never  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  covert  CIA  attempts  to  pre¬ 
vent  Salvador  Allende  Gossens  from 
being  sworn  in  as  that  country’s  presi¬ 
dent. 

Rosenthal  responded  to  the  news  by 
assigning  Hersh  to  write  the  story  for  the 
Times. 

“This  is  a  very  unusual  story,”  Rosen¬ 
thal  said.  “In  itself  it’s  a  story.  It’s  not  a 
correction.  We  ran  stories  some  years 
ago.  The  writer  came  across  some  new 
information,  so  we  ran  that  story.” 

The  executive  editor  added  he  had 
asked  Hersh  when  the  latter  informed 
him  of  the  new  evidence  “not  to  put  it  in 
the  book  before  you  write  it  for  us.” 

In  the  spring  of  1973  Korry  had  testified 
to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Multina¬ 
tional  Corporations  headed  by  Frank 
Church,  former  Senator  from  Idaho,  that 
the  covert  plot  against  Allende  in  1970, 
known  as  Track  II,  did  not  exist. 

At  the  time,  few  believed  Korry  was 
telling  the  truth. 

On  September  17, 1974,  Hersh  wrote  in 
the  Times  that  the  subcommittee  staff 
said  it  was  recommending  that  Korry, 
along  with  former  CIA  director  Richard 
Helms  and  other  Nixon  officials,  be 
charged  with  contempt  of  Congress  for 
allegedly  giving  misleading  testimony  at 
the  1973  hearings. 

Korry’s  name  was  never  submitted  to 
the  Justice  Department,  and  the  former 
ambassador  was  never  charged  with  any 
wrongdoing. 

According  to  Korry,  after  the  story 
appeared  in  the  Times,  as  well  as  other 
news  media  including  the  Washington 
Post,  he  became  “a  pariah”  who  was 


unable  to  work  in  either  government  or 
journalism,  his  first  career. 

Korry  had  been  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Ethiopia  from  1963  to  1967  before  assum¬ 
ing  his  post  in  Chile.  He  also  had  been 
United  Press’s  chief  European  corres¬ 
pondent  based  in  Paris  in  the  early  1950’s 
and  had  covered  the  beginnings  of  the 
United  Nations  at  Lake  Success,  New 
York  for  UP.  One  of  his  fellow  reporters 
at  the  U.N  was  .A.M.  Rosenthal,  then  a 
Times  reporter. 

Korry  said  he  and  Rosenthal  had  been 
friends  from  1946  until  the  news  stories 
appeared  in  1974  on  his  role  in  Chile. 

The  ex-envoy  said  Hersh’s  story  on 
September  17,  1974  and  two  other  stories 
by  the  Times  reporter  on  September  8  and 
September  10,  1974  were  some  of  the 
most  harmful  to  his  reputation. 

Korry  said  Hersh’s  February  9  story 
ends  nearly  seven  years  of  frustration  in 
trying  to  get  himself  heard  by  the  major 
news  media  including  the  Times. 

“The  story  reestablishes  an  integrity  I 
was  robbed  of  unjustly  and  unfairly  seven 
years  ago,”  Korry  told  E&P.  “It’s  the 
Times  that  has  ended  the  nightmare  that 
began  seven  years  ago.” 

Korry  stated  “an  accurate  reading  of 
the  record  (of  his  1973  testimony)”  would 
show  he  had  “inadvertently  stopped  it 
(Track  II)”  by  continually  acting  against 
it  “without  knowing  it  existed.” 

“If  he  (Hersh)  had  called  me  and  asked 
me,”  Korry  said,  “he  never  could  have 
written  what  he  did.” 

Korry  contended  Hersh  for  his 
September  17,  1974  story  relied  on  in¬ 
formation  supplied  by  a  source  on  the 
subcommittee  instead  of  reading  the  re¬ 
cord.  The  ex-envoy  stated  that  Hersh  in  a 
recent  conversation  admitted  to  “only 
skimming”  the  record  of  Korry’s  testi¬ 
mony. 

E&P  asked  Hersh  if  he  had  made  such 
an  admission  to  Korry.  Hersh  replied  the 
allegation  was  “ludicrous.  I  let  my  record 
as  a  journalist  speak  for  itself.” 

Korry  also  contended  that  Hersh  was 
aware  by  the  end  of  1 976  that  his  stories  in 
1974  about  the  former  Ambassador’s  role 
in  Chile  were  inaccurate. 

Hersh  wrote  in  his  February  9  Times 
story,  and  told  E&P,  that  he  had  con¬ 
tacted  Korry  in  1976  about  doing  another 
story  to  present  Korry’s  side  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  Chile  but  had  concluded  the  for¬ 
mer  ambassador’s  account  was  “too  self- 
serving  to  be  credible.” 

But  Korry  said  Hersh  never  wrote  a 
story  in  1976  about  his  version  of  events 
in  Chile  because  it  would  have  been 
“ideologically  displeasing”  and  dealt 
with  CIA  involvement  in  the  countrv  dat¬ 


ing  back  to  the  Kennedy  administration. 

Korry  claimed  that  in  1976,  Hersh  had 
said  to  him,  “I  may  resurrect  you”  if  he 
agreed  to  provide  the  Times  reporter  with 
information  on  Henry  Kissinger’s  in- 
vovlement  in  covert  (TIA  operations  in 
Chile. 

Korry  said  he  told  Hersh  he  would  only 
talk  about  “what  I  did  and  could  swear 
to.” 

Hersh  dismissed  Korry’s  claim  of  an 
offer  “to  resurrect  him”  and  said  he  “did 
not  want  to  dignify  it  with  a  denial.” 

Hersh  did  write  a  story  for  the  Times  on 
December  23,  1976  which  mentioned 
Korry  near  the  end.  Hersh  wrote  testi¬ 
mony  Korry  had  “volunteered  in  June 
(1976)”  to  Federal  investigators  looking 
into  allegations  of  CIA/ITT  wrongdoing 
in  Chile  was  found  by  them  to  be 
‘“helpful.”’ 

In  that  same  story,  Hersh  credited  Joe 
Trento  of  the  Wilmington  News-Journal 
with  writing  the  “first  published  reports 
of  the  active  grand  jury  investigation  in 
the  CIA-Chile  connection.” 

Trento’s  story  appeared  December  19, 
1976  in  the  News-Journal.  It  was  the 
second  of  many  stories  by  Trento  which 
began  appearing  November  28,  1976  and 
continued  into  1978. 

In  his  stories,  Trento  wrote  at  length 
about  Korry’s  account  of  events  in  Chile 
and  said  the  former  ambassador  had  been 
victimized  by  others  in  the  government 
who  were  his  political  opponents. 

“Sy  Hersh  had  all  the  information  of 
any  consequence  that  appeared  in  his 
story  on  February  9,  1981  by  December 
19,  1976  when  he  had  his  hands  on  our 
second  story  dealing  with  what  really 
happened  in  Chile,”  Trento  said.  “1 
didn’t  have  any  preconceived  notion  of 
Ed  Korry.  I  checked  out  what  he  had  to 
say  and  it  stood  up.  The  readers  of  the 
Wilmington  News-Journal  knew  the  truth 
four  years  earlier  than  the  people  who 
read  the  Times.” 

Hersh  told  E&P,  “I  didn’t  trust  Joe’s 
articles  as  much  as  I  should  have.  At  one 
point,  I  felt  one  of  his  stories  was  very 
bad.  The  later  stories  were  very  good.  I 
didn’t  think  much  of  those  stories  be¬ 
cause  I  was  wrong  (about  Korry  in 
1974).” 

Hersh  stated  to  E&P  he  had  not  “found 
out  he  (Korry)  was  innocent”  until  four 
months  ago. 

“I  told  Korry  ‘I  now  believe  you’  and 
was  planning  to  vindicate  him  in  my 
book,”  Hersh  said. 

Hersh  telephoned  Korry  last  Novem¬ 
ber  to  ask  the  ex-envoy  for  help  with  the 
chapter  of  his  book  dealing  with  Chile. 

Korry  said  he  told  Hersh  he  would  not 
give  him  any  information  about  his  role  in 
Chile  unless  the  former  reporter  told  A. 
M.  Rosenthal  about  the  new  evidence  and 
then  wrote  him  a  letter  confirming  the 
Times  executive  editor  had  been  so  in¬ 
formed. 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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(Continued  from  page  42) 

Hersh  sent  Rosenthal  a  letter  saying  he 
had  “no  idea  what  to  do”  about  the  new 
evidence  regarding  Korry  and  suggested 
the  Times  send  a  reporter  to  see  the  for¬ 
mer  ambassador.  (Hersh  also  mailed 
Korry  the  confirmation  he  asked  for.) 
Rosenthal  replied  by  asking  Hersh  to 
write  the  story  for  the  Times. 

Hersh  gave  the  Times  the  story  on  De¬ 
cember  19,  1980.  It  did  not  run  until 
February  because  of  all  the  news  on  the 
hostages  and  Reagan’s  new  administra¬ 
tion. 

“We’re  all  honorable  people,”  Hersh 
said.  “Neither  Abe  nor  I  thought  twice 
about  (running)  it.  I  made  a  mistake  and  I 
tried  to  rectify  it.  The  story  by  me  res¬ 
tored  his  credibility.” 

Rosenthal  commented  he  was 
“pleased  professionally”  with  the  story 
clearing  Korry  and  “pleased  personally. 
He’s  been  my  friend.  I  have  only  good 
will  towards  him.” 

Korry  said  the  February  9  story  in  the 
Times  “lifts  the  first  smalt  corner  of  a  veil 
of  information”  on  U.S.  involvement  in 
Chile.  “I  suspec'  a  lot  more  will  be  com¬ 
ing  out.  The  details  have  never  been  re¬ 
vealed  publicly.” 

He  alleged,  “A  large  section  of  the 
press  suppressed”  information  on  Chile 
“which  the  public  expected  and  de¬ 
served.” 

A.M.  Rosenthal  responded  to  the 
allegation,  “We  didn’t  suppress  any¬ 
thing.  We  did  our  best  to  unravel  a  touchy 
situation.  We  don’t  suppress  news. 
We’re  in  the  business  of  printing  news.” 

ME  appointed 

Marvin  E.  Jones  was  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Chillicothe  (Oh.)  Gazette  by 
publisher  Mickie  K.  Timmons.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  William  Southerland,  whose 
appointment  as  editor  of  the  Gannett 
newspapers  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  was  pre¬ 
viously  announced.  Jones  joined  the 
Gazette  in  1969  as  part-time  sports  writer. 
He  has  been  sports  editor,  regional  and 
city-government  reporter  and,  since  last 
year,  city  editor. 


Maine  weekly  acquired 

Richard  Saltonstall  Jr.,  nephew  of  the 
late  former  Massachusetts  governor  and 
U.S.  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall,  and 
William  S.  Patten,  stepson  of  columnist 
Joseph  Alsop,  have  acquired  their  third 
coastal  Maine  weekly  newspaper  in  two 
years.  The  two  men,  who  bought  the  Bel¬ 
fast  Republican  Journal  (7,000  circula¬ 
tion)  in  January,  1979,  and,  with  John  M. 
Kauffman,  acquired  the  Bar  Harbour 
Times  (4,000)  from  Whitney  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  of  New  York,  ^rchase  price 
was  not  disclosed. 


Al  Neuharth  Dan  Neuharth 

Al  and  Dan  Neuharth 
exchange  gibes 


By  Karen  H.  Long 

The  head  of  America’s  largest  news¬ 
paper  group  and  his  journalism- 
professor-son  butted  heads  Thursday 
night  (February  20)  at  the  University  of 
Florida  over  the  merits  of  independent 
versus  chain-owned  newspapers. 

“Some  of  the  worst  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  are  published  by  chains,  but  they 
also  publish  some  of  the  very  best  news¬ 
papers,”  said  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  chair¬ 
man  and  president  of  Gannett  Co.,  during 
a  debate  that  pitted  him  against  his  son, 
Dan,  a  27-year-old  visiting  journalism 
professor  at  UF. 

“And  you  can  say  the  same  about  inde¬ 
pendently  owned  newspapers.” 

He  went  on  to  tick  off  examples  of  why 
chain  newspapers  “beget  better  products 
and  higher  profits.” 

Win  more  Pulitzers 

“Of  the  12  Pulitzer  Prizes  awarded  to 
newspapers  or  newspaper  reporters  last 
year,  eight  went  to  chains.  Of  the  106  in 
the  last  10  years,  87  or  82%  have  gone  to 
chains,”  he  said. 

Calling  his  father  the  “biggest  acquirer 
of  newspaper  chains  in  the  country,”  the 
younger  Neuharth,  who  has  reported  for 
three  chain-owned  newspapers  himself, 
attacked  what  he  called  the  dark  side  of 
large  chains. 

“The  chain  world  is  a  very  fast-paced 
world  and  an  often  brutal  world.  Chains 
can  never  stop  growing  by  their  nature. 
Twenty  years  ago,  31%  of  all  newspapers 
were  owned  by  chains.  In  1970, 50%  were 
in  chains.  In  1980, 68%  were  in  chains.  At 
this  rate,  the  last  independently  owned 
newspaper  will  vanish  in  about  12  years,” 
the  younger  Neuharth  said. 


The  debate  took  place  at  the  UF  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journalism  and  Communications 
in  the  Gannett  Auditorium,  next-door  to 
the  Neuharth  Library.  The  Gannett 
Foundation  donated  $1  million  to  set  up 
an  endowment  fund  for  the  college  and 
the  elder  Neuharth  said  such  donations 
are  one  of  the  benefits  the  more- 
profitable  chains  can  offer  the  journalism 
profession. 

Bottom  line  minded 

But  the  younger  Neuharth,  who  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  book  on  newspaper  group  own¬ 
ership,  maintained  that  profit  was  the 
target  of  the  large  groups  and  not  better 
newspapers.  He  said  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  local  news  declines  when  a 
paper  is  bought  by  a  group  and  that  edito¬ 
rials  tend  to  steer  away  from  controver¬ 
sial  subjects  and  stands. 

The  heady  atmosphere  in  the  larger 
groups  “leads  to  a  warped  view  of  the 
truth,”  he  said. 

The  elder  Neuharth  disagreed,  noting 
that  a  poll  of  group  newspaper  editors 
who  had  previously  worked  for  privately 
owned  papers  found  that  two-thirds  of  the 
newsmen  felt  they  had  more  editorial 
freedom  with  chains. 

The  younger  Neuharth  also  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  near-monopoly  groups 
seem  to  have  on  circulation,  ribbing  his 
father’s  company,  which  with  Knight- 
Ridder,  the  second  largest  newspaper 
chain,  sells  11%  of  all  newspapers.  Gan- 
nett’s  81  daily  newspapers  generate  $1.2 
billion  a  year,  he  said. 

“The  top  10  newspapers  have  a  third  of 
the  circulation,  the  top  25  have  more  than 
half  the  circulation  in  the  country,”  he 
said,  noting  that  only  four  of  the  50  dailies 
in  Florida  are  independently  owned. 
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RECEIVES  AWARD — Keith  Fuller,  left,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press,  smiles  after  receiving  a  medallion  from  John  H.  Stauf¬ 
fer,  right,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Topeka  Capital  Journal  that  honors 
Fuller  as  the  1981  William  Allen  White  Foundation  Award  winner  for  Journa¬ 
listic  AAerit  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 


Cable  tips 
offered  to 
publishers 

Alex  R.  Papagan,  director  of  marketing 
for  cable  television  operator  Colony 
Communications,  Inc.,  urged  members 
of  the  New  England  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  Advertising  Bureau 
to  “expand  your  broad  band  of  customers 
to  not  only  the  newspaper  but  cable  tele¬ 
vision  as  well.” 

Papagan  updated  the  group  on  the 
growth  of  cable  and  offered  suggestions 
for  participating  in  the  expanding 
medium. 

Papagan  pointed  to  major  publishers 
such  as  Dow  Jones,  Knight-Ridder,  the 
New  York  Times  and  Hearst  Publications 
entering  the  field  as  system  operators,  but 
suggested  other  ways  newspapers  might 
become  involved  in  cable. 

Papagan  said  that  franchise  applica¬ 
tions  propose  as  many  as  120  cable  chan¬ 
nels,  and  that  “new  programming  con¬ 
cepts”  would  present  opportunities  for 
newspapers.  He  pointed  to  the  example 
of  the  Eau  Claire  (Wise.)  Leader  Tele¬ 
gram  which  leased  two  channels  on  the 
local  cable  system  to  display  local  and 
regional  news,  sports  and  weather  to  the 
system’s  22,000  subscribers.  The  in¬ 
formation  is  displayed  in  alphanumeric 


form  in  easily-readable  blocks,  and  view¬ 
ers  are  referred  to  articles  in  the  Leader 
Telegram  for  further  information  on  spe¬ 
cific  stories. 

On  another  channel,  the  newspaper 
will  show  advertising  spots  on  a  channel 
devoted  to  fm  radio  music.  Advertisers 
are  solicited  from  local  merchants  and 
service  companies.  Papagan  said  the 
Leader  Telegram  was  investigating  the 
purchase  of  its  own  microwave  transmit¬ 
ter  to  send  the  service  to  any  cable  system 
within  50  miles  of  Eau  Claire. 

In  another  example,  Papagan  cited  the 
Cape  Coral  (Fla.)  Daily  Breeze  which 
sponsors  Ted  Turner’s  Cable  News  Net¬ 
work  on  a  channel  leased  from  the  cable 
system.  The  Daily  Breeze  pays  Cable 
News  for  the  channel  on  a  per-subscriber 
basis,  then  sells  advertising  on  the  chan¬ 
nel  to  local  advertisers.  Some  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  availabilities  are  used  for  the 
newspapers  self-promotion,  and  adver¬ 
tisers  are  given  a  discounted  rate  if  they 
advertise  in  both  the  Daily  Breeze  and  on 
the  cable  channel.  Papagan  reported  that 
Cable  News  Network  offered  a  similar 
arrangement  to  1,900  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.S. 

Colony,  based  in  Providence,  R.L, 
serves  more  than  120,000  subscribers  in 
47  franchise  areas  in  six  states  (Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Vermont,  Pennsylvania  and  Florida.)  It  is 
a  subsidiary  of  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin  Co. 


Old  game 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


announcements  and  Q&A  relating  to  the 
new  Administration’s  policies  and  prob¬ 
lems. 

After  several  of  these  televised  events, 
Kennedy  was  asked  about  his  feelings  on 
the  conduct  of  the  conferences.  “I  must 
say,”  he  responded,  “that  I  do  know 
there  are  difficulties,  and  1  know  it  places 
burdens  on  members  of  the  press  to  have 
to  stand  up,  particularly  when  I  am  not 
able  to  recognize  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  were  changed  and  one  member 
stood  up,  then  perhaps  that  would  not  be 
a  satisfactory  devise.  So  I  think  that  along 
with  the  old  saying  about  ‘don’t  take 
down  the  fence  until  you  know  why  it  was 
put  up’  I  would  say  that  we  should  stay 
with  what  we  now  have.” 

On  December  7,  1963,  a  Saturday 
morning,  Johnson  met  with  25  members 
of  the  press  (“Pierre’s  friends”)  and 
served  them  coffee.  It  was  informal.  The 
President  said,  “If  there  is  aything  you 
would  like  to  ask  me,  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer.”  One  question  was,  “Can  you 
tell  us  at  the  end  of  your  first  two  weeks  in 
office  what  you  regard  as  the  biggest  sing¬ 
le  problem  facing  the  President?”  The 
answer;  “Being  President.” 

As  for  the  news  conferences,  Johnson 
said  he  didn’t  want  to  be  too  rigid — “We 
always  want  to  be  flexible.”  He  was  open 
to  ideas  for  format  of  the  conferences  so 
long  as  they  provided  for  a  free  flow  of 
information  “to  the  extent  possible,  li¬ 
mited  only  by  security.” 

“We  will  do  what  comes  naturally,” 
LBJ  reiterated.  And  he  did  in  all  of  135 
meetings,  in  the  Cabinet  Room,  in  the 
Oval  Office,  in  the  Rose  Garden,  in  the 
Federal  Building  at  Austin,  in  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Building  at  Fredericksburg,  Texas, 
in  the  living  room  or  front  terrace  at  his 
ranch  house,  and  once  he  stood  atop  a 
pile  of  hay. 

At  the  end,  Johnson  told  the  reporters: 
“Today  all  is  forgotten.  I  have  never,  I 
want  to  say,  doubted  your  energy  or  your 
courage,  or,  for  that  matter,  your  patriot¬ 
ism.  That  is  why  1  asked  General  Hershey 
(Selective  Service  System)  to  get  in  touch 
with  each  of  you.” 

Nixon  had  only  37  news  conferences, 
the  transcripts  of  which  are  recorded  in 
the  series  of  Presidential  Papers  and 
Addresses.  Shortly  after  being  inaugu¬ 
rated,  Nixon  said  to  news  media  people; 
“I  don’t  want  a  bunch  of  intellectual 
eunuchs  either  writing  the  news  or  talking 
about  the  news.  I  like  excitement  in  the 
news  ...  I  try  to  have  press  confer¬ 
ences  when  I  think  there  is  a  public  in¬ 
terest — not  just  a  press  interest  or  my 
interest,  but  the  public  interest  in  having 
them — and  also  to  use  various  devices.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  have  them.  1 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Richard  Ben  Cramer 


Cramer  wins 
Ernie  Pyie 
writing  prize 

For  outstanding  human  interest  report¬ 
ing  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer's  Richard  Ben  Cramer 
has  won  the  28th  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 
Award. 

The  announcement  was  niade  by  Jac¬ 
ques  A.  Caldwell,  president  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  which 
sponsors  the  competition  annually  for 
writing  published  in  U.S.  newspapers 
which  best  exemplifies  the  warmth  and 
craftsmanship  of  the  famous  Scripps- 
Howard  World  War  II  reporter  and  hu¬ 
man  interest  columnist. 

Cramer  will  receive  $1,000  and  a 
medallion  plaque  along  with  winners  of 
other  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  com¬ 
petitions  at  an  awards  luncheon,  April  10, 
in  Cincinnati.  His  newspaper  also  re¬ 
ceives  a  plaque. 

More  than  300  newspapermen  and 
women  submitted  entries  of  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  1980  and  judged  by  Dr.  Richard 
G.  Gray,  director.  School  of  Journalism, 
Indiana  University;  Angus  McEachran, 
editor,  Birmingham  Post-Herald;  and 
Everett  S.  Allen,  columnist.  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times,  and  winner 
of  the  first  Best  Newspaper  Writing 
Award  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 

Cramer  was  the  first  American  news¬ 
man  to  enter  Afghanistan  after  the  Rus¬ 
sian  invasion.  Before  the  year  was  up,  he 
would  enter  Afghanistan  three  times,  and 
each  time,  in  the  spirit  of  Ernie  Pyle,  he 
returned  with  moving  stories  of  outstand¬ 
ing  import. 

Said  the  judges: 

“Richard  Ben  Cramer’s  articles  are 
strongly  reminiscent  of  Ernie  Pyle’s  war 
writings  in  that  they  emphasize  the  same 
concern  for  the  human  aspect  and  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  individual  that  marked 
Pyle’s  World  War  II  pieces. 

“Nearly  40  years  later,  in  another  war 
on  another  continent,  Cramer  managed  to 
craft  a  series  of  behind-the-lines  reports 
in  the  same  disciplined  style  that  Ernie 
employed  to  depict  people  and  circumst- 
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ances  with  dramatic  impact.’’ 

Cramer,  who  is  based  in  Rome,  won 
second  prize  in  the  1978  Pyle  competition 
for  dispatches  from  the  Mideast,  which 
depicted  the  impact  of  that  conflict  on  the 
lives  of  everyday  human  beings.  He  is  a 
past  winner  of  a  Pulitzer  prize,  and  has 
also  won  the  ASNE  News  Deadline  Writ¬ 
ing  Award. 

Second  prize  in  this  year’s  Pyle 
Awards,  $500  and  a  citation,  went  to  Don 
Duncan,  roving  reporter  for  the  Seattle 
Times.  The  judges  said  this  about  his 
entry: 

“Ordinary  people  and  ordinary  places 
become  extraordinary  journalistic 
etchings  through  the  artistry  of  Don  Dun¬ 
can.  In  a  style  suggestive  of  the  peacetime 
columns  of  Pyle,  he  writes  with  a  warmth 
and  vitality  that  makes  his  subjects  come 
alive  in  portraits  about  everyday  life  in 
the  State  of  Washington.” 

The  judges  in  an  unprecedented  action 
gave  special  commendation  to  Betty  De 
Ramus  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  for  a 
series  of  columns,  and  cited  her  for  her 
ability  to  depict  human  emotions  in  res¬ 
trained  and  taut  prose. 


Don  Duncan 


NLRB  settles 
five  year  dispute 

In  a  decision  ending  a  five-year  dis¬ 
pute,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  decided  that,  of  the  156  supervisory 
employes  the  Washington  Post  has 
sought  to  exclude  from  membership  in 
the  Newspaper  Guild,  only  45  must  be 
excluded. 

Washington  Local  35  of  the  Guild 
claims  jurisdiction  over  approximately 
1 , 100  employes  in  the  news,  and  commer¬ 
cial  departments.  At  present  however, 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  600  be¬ 
long  with  the  current  contract  not  requir¬ 
ing  membership  for  anyone. 

The  dispute  began  in  1979  when  the 
company  asked  the  NLRB  to  clarify 
which  jobs  should  be  represented  by  the 
Guild,  proposing  that  it  should  be  156  in 
number.  The  Guild  contested  this,  hold¬ 
ing  it  would  weaken  the  Guild’s  bargain¬ 
ing  positions  on  wages  and  hours. 


Graphic  changes 
please  readers 

The  local  audience  of  a  redesigned  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper  responded  positively  to  the 
graphic  changes  almost  immediately,  and 
showed  still  greater  acceptance  of  the 
changes  three  weeks  later. 

This  was  the  major  finding  of  a  study  by 
Mario  Garcia,  J.  W.  Click  and  Guido  H. 
Stempel  III  on  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Times,  reported  in  the  current  issue  of 
Newspaper  Research  Journal. 

Researchers  said  the  local  audience 
especially  like  the  front  page  summaries 
of  stories  on  other  pages,  having  a  single 
page  for  jumps  and  combining  columns 
such  as  Ann  Landers,  Heloise  and  the 
doctor’s  column  on  the  same  inside  page. 

Among  the  approximate  dozen 
changes  analyzed  in  the  study,  the  only 
ones  local  readers  did  not  appreciate  at 
first  were  the  differences  in  advertising, 
and  these  ad  changes  became  less  bother¬ 
some  to  readers  after  three  weeks. 

“The  basic  strategy  of  improving  the 
appearance  and  at  the  same  time  making  a 
more  convenient  news  package  was  cor¬ 
rect,”  the  authors  said,  “Furthermore,  it 
was  recognized  by  readers.” 

Newspaper  Research  Journal  is  a 
quarterly  publication  of  the  Newspaper 
Division  of  the  Association  for  Educaton 
in  Journalism. 
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Special  Features  launches  rock  column 


Lisa  Robinson,  rock  journalism  insid¬ 
er,  is  beginning  a  new  column  for  syndica¬ 
tion  by  New  York  Times  Special  Fea¬ 
tures  March  2. 

The  column  will  focus  on  hard  news, 
inside  talk,  late  breaking  facts  on  record¬ 
ings,  and  concerts  plus  interviews  with 
rock  music  personalities  and  celebrities. 
Robinson  plans  objective  reporting  on  the 
music  and  entertainment  segment  she 
characterizes  as  one  of  “compulsive  hys¬ 
teria.” 


Rock  columnist  Lisa  Robinson  inter¬ 
views  Mick  Jagger. 

Based  on  initial  response  to  the  column 
offering,  the  syndicate’s  vicepresident, 
Jesse  E.  Levine,  expects  wide  syndica¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canadian 
newspapers  as  well  as  overseas. 

Robinson  has  edited  several  rock 
magazines  and  is  U.S.  correspondent  for 
European  music  publications,  including 
Disc  &  Music,  London,  FTP  in  the 
Netherlands,  RPM  in  Canada,  and  Extra! 
in  France.  For  five  years  she  was  Amer¬ 


ican  editor  on  the  staff  of  the  English 
music  weekly.  New  Musical  Express. 

it  *  * 

Ted  Findlay,  executive  editor  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  is  the  newly 
named  director  of  promotion  and  com¬ 
munications  for  the  company. 

Findlay  will  head  the  new  department 
in  expansion  of  UPS  efforts  in  marketing 
and  sales  promotion,  direct  mail,  com¬ 
pany  and  feature  public  relations  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  sales  programs. 

A  native  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
Findlay  began  his  newspaper  career  at 
the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  and  later  joined 
the  Grand  Rapids  Press  as  a  reporter  and 
editor.  He  worked  in  public  relations  at 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  before  serving  as 
editor  of  U.S.  Army  newspapers.  From 
1964-69,  Findlay  was  with  the  Miami 
Herald  and  then  he  joined  Gannett  news¬ 
papers,  remaining  until  1975  when  he  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  Racine  (Wise.)  Journal 
Times  and  then  executive  editor  of  the 
Quincy  (III.)  Herald-Whig.  He  joined 
UPS  in  1979. 

^  *  Hi 

Elmer  L.  Lindley  recently  joined  Un¬ 
ited  Media  Enterprises  as  west  coast 
sales  representative,  with  responsibility 
for  sale  of  columns,  comic  strips,  and  tv 
listings  distributed  by  UME  affiliates — 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  and  TV  Data  in 
California,  Nevada,  Washington  and 
Oregon. 

Lindley’s  sales  background  includes 
eight  years  with  Field  Syndicate,  where 
he  held  positions  as  salesman,  sales  man- 


Syndicated  columnist  Joyce  Lain  Ken¬ 
nedy  received  a  national  Americanism 
Award  in  Washington  for  her  "Career" 
columns  and  saluting  the  Legion's  book  of 
scholarships,  "Need  a  Lift."  Dan  O'Con¬ 
nor,  chairman  of  the  Legion's  American¬ 
ism  Commission,  made  the  presentation. 
Kennedy's  column  is  syndicated  by  Sun 
Features,  Inc. 

ager  and  sales  director.  Earlier  he  was 
with  New  York  Life  Insurance. 


The  Pakistan  Feature  Syndicate  has 
prepared  an  illustrated  version  of  “Allah 
Din  and  his  Lamp”  from  the  classic  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights  subjects  in  a  new  comic  series 
especially  written  for  children. 

Pakistan  Feature  Syndicate  is  the  first 
company  in  Asia  to  illustrate  the  Arabian 
Nights  in  a  cartoon  series.  The  new  209- 
part  series  has  been  written  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  Mughal  Art  by  cartoonist 
Mahmood  Ahmed  Qazi. 

The  syndicate  is  located  at  St.  94,  Pir 
Ghazi  Road,  Ichhra,  Lahore,  Pakistan. 
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Pictures  of  the  year 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

papers  with  the  St.  Petersburg  Evening 
Independent  winning  the  “Best  Use  of 
Photography  by  a  Newspaper!’ 

The  title  of  Newspaper  Picture  Editor 
of  The  Year  went  to  Rick  Perry  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  and  the  judges’  special 
recognition  to  Barbara  Montgomery, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal.  The  award 
for  Newspaper  Magazine  Picture  Editor 
went  to  J.  Bruce  Baumann,  California  To¬ 
day  magazine  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
and  News.  The  judges’  special  recogni¬ 
tion  in  newspaper  magazines  was 
awarded  to  Frederick  Ritchin,  New  York 
Times  magazine. 

The  annual  POY  competition  is  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia,  and  the  National  Press  Photo¬ 
graphers  Association  through  an  educa¬ 
tional  grant  from  Nikon,  Inc.  Awards  tot¬ 
al  $12,000. 

Newspaper  winners  in  the  various 
POY  categories  are: 

Spot  news — First,  Larry  C.  Price,  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram;  second,  Jennifer 
Werner,  Kent  (Wash.)  Fournier  News¬ 
papers;  third,  George  Wedding,  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  News;  honorable  mention, 
Phil  Sheffield,  Tampa  Tribune. 

General  news  or  documentary — First, 
Frank  Niemeir,  Simi  Valley  (Calif.)  En¬ 
terprise;  second,  Tom  Kasser,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  Sun;  third,  Luciano  Mellace,  Un¬ 
ited  Press  International. 

Campaign  ’80 — First,  James  Ruebsa- 
men,  Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook; 
second.  Bob  Daugherty,  Associated 
Press;  third,  George  Wilhelm,  Simi  Val¬ 
ley  Enterprise. 

Feature — First,  Jerry  Lower,  Carbon- 
dale  Southern  Illinoisan;  second,  Bruce 
Bisping,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  third,  Jim 
Wright,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times. 

Sports  action — First,  Tom  Kasser,  San 
Bernardino  Sun;  second,  Ron  Dubick, 
Wilmington  News-Journal;  third,  Mary 
Schroeder,  Detroit  Free  Press;  honorable 
mention,  Mitsunori  Chigita,  Associated 
Press. 

Sports  feature — First,  Bill  Wippert, 
Buffalo  Evening  News;  second,  Jim  Men¬ 
denhall,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times;  third,  Edward  R.  Noble,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Oakland  Press. 

Portrait/personality — First ,  Michael 
Wirtz,  Dallas  Times  Herald;  second.  Bill 
Wax,  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun;  third, 
Richard  Derk,  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Pictorial — First,  George  Wedding,  San 
Jose  Mercury  and  News;  second,  Erwin 
Gebhard,  Milwaukee  Journal;  third, 
Keith  Hale,  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Food  illustration — Fredric  Stein,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times;  second,  Roy  Scully, 
Seattle  Times;  third,  Gary  Parker,  Jack¬ 
sonville  Times-Union. 
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Fashion  illustration — First,  David 
Walters,  Miami  Herald;  second,  Fredric 
Stein,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  third,  Mel 
Mclntire,  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Editorial  illustration — First,  Tony  Be- 
rardi,  Chicago  Tribune;  second,  David 
Cron,  Toledo  Blade;  third,  Roberta  Bur¬ 
nett,  Columbia  Missourian;  honorable 
mention.  Brain  Smith,  freelance,  Col¬ 
umbia,  Mo. 

News  picture  story — First,  Grant  M. 
Haller,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer; 
second,  Walter  Stricklin,  Florida  Times- 
Union  &  Jacksonville  Journal;  third, 
Murry  H.  Sill,  Miami  Herald;  honorable 
mention,  Joseph  Rodriguez,  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  News. 

Feature  picture  story — First,  Jay  B. 
Mather,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times;  second,  Gary  Parker,  Jacksonvil¬ 
le  Times-Union;  third,  Scott  Rutherford, 
Logan  (Utah)  Herald  Journal. 

Sports  picture  story — First,  Larry 
Coyne,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar; 
second,  Dick  Bell,  St.  Petersburg  Times;- 
third,  Don  Hornstein,  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin. 

In  the  magazine  competition,  GEO 
won  for  best  use  of  photographs  with  Eli¬ 
sabeth  Biondi  of  Geo  named  Magazine 
Picture  Editor  of  the  Year.  Magazine 
Photographer  of  the  Year  is  National 
Geographic’s  Jim  Brandenburg. 

Old  game 
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am  not  afraid  of  them,  just  as  the  press  is 
not  afraid  of  me.” 

Usually,  Gerald  Ford  had  jovial  re¬ 
marks  to  begin  his  televised  meetings 
with  the  news  media.  At  the  first  of  39  he 
apologized  for  being  a  little  late  due  to  the 
fact  he  had  to  resolve  a  conflict  of  time 
with  a  press  parley  his  wife  Betty  had 
scheduled.  A  few  weeks  later  he  arranged 
for  the  news  conference  to  be  in  the  Rose 
Garden  and  he  remarked, 

“I  never  promised  you  a  rose  garden, 
but  I  guess  Ron  Nessen  (press  secretary) 
did.  So,  I  hope  you  enjoy  this  new  setting 
and  the  new  format,  and  I  hope  I  enjoy 
it.” 

“How  do  you  like  the  afternoon 
show?”  he  inquired  at  another  session  in 
the  garden. 

Jimmy  Carter,  meeting  with  the  news 
people  on  February  8, 1977,  said  “it  is  my 
intention  to  have  press  conferences  twice 
a  month  and  I  look  forward  to  those  con¬ 
frontations  with  the  press  to  kind  of  ba¬ 
lance  up  the  nice  and  pleasant  things  that 
come  to  me  as  President.” 

Carter’s  innovation  in  the  procedures 
of  the  news  conferences  came  when  he 
broke  with  tradition  and  continued  to 
answer  questions  after  the  time-honored 
“Thank  you,  Mr.  President.”  But  those 
queries  and  replies  are  described  in  the 
official  transcript  as  informal  and  they  are 
not  recorded. 


Get  to  know 
UME  better! 


Elmer  Lindley  (714)  756-1253 


Elmer  began  1981  by  joining  United 
Media  Enterprises  as  our  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  West.  Specifically, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada  and 
California. 

Before  joining  UME  Elmer  spent 
nine  years  in  the  syndicate  business, 
beginning  as  a  salesman  at  Field 
and  working  his  way  up  to  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  sales  director.  Elmer  also 
spent  several  years  in  the  insurance 
industry,  as  well  as  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense. 

Elmer  Lindley.  He’ll  be  getting  to 
know  you  better  over  the  coming 
months. 

UMEC 

U  s 

2  m 

saiMin 

UNITED  MEDIA  ENTERPRISES 

United  Feature  Syndicate 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
The  World  Almanac 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10166 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ADVICE 


"FOR  THE  DIVORCED"— Weekly.  By  national¬ 
ly-known  expert  and  author.  Blunt.  Gusty. 
Helpful.  Free  Sample.  Listening,  8716  Pine, 
Gaiy  IN  46403. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  test  reports  on 
new  American,  foreign  cars  plus  weekly  column 
of  answers  to  readers’  car  problems.  Write  for 
samples,  rates.  Automotive  Features,  814  E 
Manor  Cr,  Milwaukee  Wl  53217. 

CARTOONS 

"ALL  THE  CARTOONS  YOU’LL  EVER  NEED  ” 
are  in  a  low  cost  package  of  36  hilarious  1  and  2 
column  camera-ready  ROP  cartoons  available 
quarterly  headed  by  leading  cartoonist.  Details 
from:  Cartoonmix,  Box  108,  Village  Station, 
New  York  NY  10014. 

CATALOG 

ASK  FOR  A  FREE  copy  of  our  syndication  cata¬ 
log  of  available  columns,  features,  puzzles, 
pmes,  quizzes,  book  serials,  trivia,  how-to-do, 
automotive  features,  interviews.  Singer  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc,  3164  W.  Tyler,  Anaheim  CA 
92801. 

CHILDREN 

WRITER  OF  CHILDREN’S  book  reviews  seeks 
syndication  for  10-year  old  column.  Samples 
furnished.  Box  1709,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGY 

ENERY  NEWS,  energy  conservation  'state  of 
the  art’  copyrighted  articles.  Exclusive  inter¬ 
views  with  energy  decision  makers  and  other 
notables.  Tips  on  energy  conservation  for  the 
home  and  busines.  Columns  can  be  structured 
toward  your  readership.  Contact  Allied  Arts,  PO 
Box  1456,  Ansonia  Station,  New  York  NY 
10023. 

FINANCIAL 

WALL  STREET  CLOSING  Quotes  100  to  1 
thousand.  $5  up.  Facsimile  transmission.  Kew 
News,  PO  Box  92,  Kew  Gardens  NY  11415. 

GENERAL 

FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion — The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  Iwic 
and  humor.  S.  Gale  Denley,  The  Journal,  Box 
278,  Bruce  MS  38915. 

NEWS  ITEM — Pennsylvania  tries  to  reclaim  top 
spot  as  supplier  of  Christmas  trees... Plant 
more  plastic!!. ..Like  it?  VANTAGE  POINT  by 
Bern  Williams  comments  humorously  on  the 
news;  daily,  semi-weekly  or  weekly.  Dickson- 
Bennett,  1770  Western  69,  Gardena  CA 


LATIN  AMERICA 


LOOKING  FOR  expanded  coverage  of  MEXICO 
and  SOUTH  AMERICA?  INTER-AM,  the  Inter- 
American  News  Service  with  the  independent 
voice,  is  now  offering  up-to-date  features  on 
business,  culture,  current  events,  and  human 
interest  stories  from  Latin  America.  Our  report¬ 
ing  team  can  provide  you  this  coverage  at  sur¬ 
prisingly  low  prices.  Pertinent  business  fea¬ 
tures  related  to  American  business  and  interna¬ 
tional  commerce,  relevant  articles  on  sports, 
performing  arts,  and  general  human  interest  as 
well  as  close-up  looks  at  news  in  these  develop¬ 
ing  countries  are  all  part  of  our  monthly  cata¬ 
logue.  Write  or  call  Inter-American  News  Ser¬ 
vices,  645  Madison  Av,  New  York  NY  10022. 
(212)  371-5880. 

MONEY 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY’’— Weekly  column 
of  money-saving  news.  Proven  results.  Camera- 
ready,  Samples,  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13th, 
Temple  TX  76501. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
Weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Issued  weekly.  Camera-ready.  Our  7th  year. 
Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middle- 
town  NY  10940.  (914)  692-4572. 

REAL  ESTATE 

HOUSE  CALLS — National  award  says  "enter¬ 
taining  format,  concise,  solid  writing  skills  and 
a  wealth  of  real  estate  knowledge.’^  6th  year. 
Dailies  in  Miami,  Rochester,  Philadelphia,  San 
Antonio,  Syracuse  etc.  Edith  Lank,  240  Hem¬ 
way,  Rochester  NY  14620  (716)  271-6230. 

RARE  EARTH:  Nationally  self-syndicated 
weekly  column  featuring  the  most  exotic  prop¬ 
erties  for  sale  from  around  the  world;  islands, 
retreats,  volcanoes,  castles.  333  words,  fea¬ 
tured  in  TIME  ma^zine  and  MERV  GRIFFIN 
TV.  Unique,  informative,  engaging.  Proven  re¬ 
sults.  Competitive  rates.  Write  for  free  sam¬ 
ples:  RARE  EARTH  Enterprises,  Box  946, 
Sausalito  CA  94966. 

SELF  AWARENESS 

"THE  KNOWING  YOU"  available  1-3-5  times 
weekly.  Answers  reader  questions;  provides 
methods  for  successful,  satisfying  life  manage¬ 
ment,  self  awareness  expansion.  Samples, 
rates  write  Rolf,  Box  1547,  Kihei,  Maui  HI 
96753, 

WEEKLY 

FOR  WEEKLY  EDITORS  who  want  to  amuse 
their  readers:  a  Filler  News  Senrice.  Samples. 
Write  FNS,  RD  3,  Gansevoort  NY  12831. 

VOICE  FROM  THE  WOODS:  In  fourth  year  of 
500-word  essays  with  "Small  Is  Beautiful’ 
slant.  Samples.  Walter  Gormly,  Mt.  Vernon  lA 
52314. 

WINE 

WINE  WRITER  seeks  syndication  for  3-year-old 
column.  Samples  furnished.  S.  Hughes,  2332 
St  Alban's  PI,  Philadelphia  PA  19146. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR  SALE — Full  day  individual  seminar  for 
prospective  broadcasting  station  investors.  Pri¬ 
vate  seminar  tailored  to  your  needs  covering 
property  selection,  negotiations,  financing, 
ind  FC(5  requirements.  Current  owner-operator 
ends  you  his  experience.  Robin  Martin,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Deer  River  Broadcasting  Group,  Suite 
1001,  141  E  44th  St,  New  York  NY  10017. 
(212)  599-3303. 

FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPER  DISTRIBUTION  COMPANY 

Major  out-of-town  newspaper  is  primary  pro¬ 
duct.  Established  newsstand,  vending,  and 
home  delivery  routes. 

Proven  profit  with  growth  potential.  Annual 
sales  of  $240,000. 

If  you  are  not  afraid  to  work  hard  for  yourself, 
call  us  in  New  Orleans  (504)  949-7302  or  write 

J  D  Ulmo,  Jr,  PO  Box  8461,  New  Orleans  LA 
70182. 

START  YOUR  OWN  WEEKLY—  Extensive  how¬ 
to  manual  by  prominent  publisher,  describes 
every  step.  Details  from  Meadow  Press,  Box 
35-E,  Pt  Jefferson  NY  11777. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partnership, 
loan  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes. 
Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 

HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  appraisers  and  brokers.  Write  or 
call  for  free  consultation.  21  E  Euclid  Av,  Had- 
donfield  NJ  08033,  (609)  795-6026. 

SHOULDN’T  YOU  KNOW  the  value  of  your 
newspaper  property?  40  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Call  or  write  us.  No  obligation.  White 
Newspaper  Service,  Box  783,  McMinnville  TN. 
(615)473-2104. 

WE  H  AVE  CONDUCTED  more  than  300  formal 
appraisals  of  newspapers,  large  and  small. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY,  INC.,  PO 
Drawer  12428,  Panama  City  FL  32401. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 

On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 
Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037.  (413)  477- 
60(39. 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 

WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO.,  INC. 

National  Press  Building 

Washington  DC  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes¬ 
sional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  da/ime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Broker  You  Can  Trust 

Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 

Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 

Confidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
MEDIA  ACQUI^TIONS  AND  MERGERS 

A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

11  Main  St,^uthboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 

JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411,  (912) 
352-8931,  day  or  night. 


90248,  (213)  515-5047. 


Feature  Your  Feature  in 
Features  Available 
and  watch  your 
syndicate  sales  soar! 

Run  your  ad  for  12,  26  or  52  issues  and 
benefit  from  our  low 
contract  rates. 

Call  for  information: 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS  (212)  752-7053 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  J.  BRODELL 
Rocky  Mountain  newspapers 
Box  1841,  Grand  Junction  CO  81502 
Buyer  inquiries  invited  (303)  242-5035. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC. 

Over  500  sales  in  our  31  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  office," 
PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Office," 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"The  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  charge  for  consultation. 
Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


50  YEARS  OF  MEDIA  EXPERIENCE 
We  specialize  in  radio,  TV,  weekly,  daily  and 
community  newspapers.  Professional,  con¬ 
fidential. 

Business  Broker  Associates 
(615)  756-7635 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ALTERNATIVE  news  weekly  in  major  northern 
California  city.  Entering  third  year.  In  the 
black.  Fabulous  prospects.  (408)  624-3763. 


ESTABLISHED  all-breed  horse  tabloid.  2nd 
class  permit.  St.  Louis  area.  Has  been  one- 
man,  part-time  paying  hobby.  PO  Box  196, 
Eureka  MO  63025. 


FRANCHISES — Own  a  local  edition  of  major 
antiques  magazine.  Large  profit  potential  for 
strong  sales  person.  Editorial  provided.  Train¬ 
ing  period.  $30,000  cash  required.  Box  1849, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  with 
28,000  circulation  weekly,  7000  paid  circula¬ 
tion  specialty  tabloid  and  typographies  busi¬ 
ness.  $500,000  gross  potential.  Box  1888, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  Established  Florida  weekly  news¬ 
paper  with  complete  computerized,  camera- 
ready  composition  shop,  ^veral  centralized 
printing  plants  nearby.  Only  publication  in 
county.  Box  1907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  CITY  FLORIDA  suburban  papers. 
$800M  gross.  $600M  sale  price.  29%  down. 
Press  is  additional.  Box  1873,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROFITABLE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  fast 

trowing  Sunbelt  area.  7,000  circulation. 
480,(500.  Owner  has  other  interests.  Wayne 
Chancey  Consultants/Investors,  PO  Box  86, 
Headland  AL  36345;  (205)  693-2619. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
KNOW  THAT 
E&P  CLASSIFIEOS 
GET  THEM 
THE  BUSINESS! 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SEATTLE  AND  PUGET  SOUND  AREA.  2-year- 
old,  twice-monthly  specialty  tabloid  (Boating). 
Grossed  $50, (XX)  2nd  year.  40,000  plus  dis¬ 
tribution.  Large  percentage  of  advertisers 
under  contract.  Will  sell  or  consider  part- 
nershipiinvestor.  Steve  (206)  789-0700.  Box 
7440,  Seattle  WA  98107. 


SEARCHING  FOR  a  change  in  life  style?  The 
Guatemala  News,  4  V7  years  old,  the  only  En¬ 
glish-language  weekly  in  Guatemala,  will  earn 
your  living  and  give  instant  status  in  the  foreign 
community.  Offered  for  a  ridiculous  price  be¬ 
cause  of  owner's  family  needs.  Some  Spanish 
and  weekly  experience  advisable.  4  Avenida 
13-55,  Zone  9,  Guatemala  City.  Phone  61478. 


2  TENNESSEE  SHOPPERS— Circulation 
22,000  and  7500  per  market.  $675,000. 
SPECIALTY  NEWSLETTER  AND  GUIDE,  New 
Jersey.  Owner  will  consider  terms. 

SPEfllAL  INTEREST  MAGAZINE,  New  York. 
$150,000. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  TABLOID  MAGAZINE, 
powth  potential.  $230,000. 

MARYLAND  area,  3  tabloid  paper,  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  $320,0()0.  Terms.  29%  down  pay¬ 
ment.  10  years,  9%  interest. 

MINNESOTA  WEEKLY,  60,000  circulation, 

$110,000. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  counN  seat  weekly.  1900 
paid  circulation.  $105,0()0. 

FOUR  WEEKLY  MAGAZINES— Philadelphia, 
Tampa,  Orlando,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  will  sell  as  a 
package,  or  would  seek  an  investor.  5  years  in 
business.  $250,000. 

TENNESSEE  WEEKLY— 5000  circulation, 
29%  down  payment,  owner  will  finance. 
$111,000. 

TENNESSEE  SHOPPER— Circulation  22,000, 
average  pages  44,  good  return.  $708,000. 

2  COL()RADO  WEEKLIES— Mortgage  at 
$60,000  can  be  assumed  at  8%  interest. 
$65,000  and  $120,000. 

SMALL  ALABAMA  WEEKLY— 730  mailed, 
730  placements.  Good  opportunity  for  young 
investor.  $20,000. 

ALABAMA  WEEKLY— Located  in  heavy  indust¬ 
rial  area,  1600  circulation.  $50,000. 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY— Excellent  growth 
potential.  Zone  4.  Owner  must  sell. 
MAGAZINE— Located  in  New  England  states. 
Opportunity  for  substantial  growth.  Wants  to 
sell  quick. 

BI-MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  Sunbelt.  Good 
potential  for  aggressive  person.  $15,000. 

Business  Broker 
Associates 
(615)  756-7635 


WEEKLY  MAJOR 
GROWTH  AREA  ZONE  9 


Soon  to  be  twice  a  week.  Has  production  plant, 
prints  other  papers.  Clean,  profitable.  1981 
poss  will  be  in  1.4  million  range.  Box  1839, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WISCONSIN  exclusive  weekly,  gross 
$125,000,  profitable.  $130,000  includes 
portion  of  central  plant.  Circulation  2350,  has 

N^?H  TEXAS  exclusive  weekly,  lake  area, 
Compugrahic  composing,  1980  gross 
$86,000  with  excellent  cash  flow  of  over 
$40,000.  Price  $80,000,  29%  down,  10 
years,  9%  interest. 

For  information,  write: 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207 


ZONE  5  weekly  grossing  $6  million.  Excellent 
financial  record.  Contact  1574,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

BUYER  seeking  business  publications  and 
newsletters  to  purchase.  Will  consider  retain¬ 
ing  editorial  staff  or  flexible  arrangements  to 
meet  your  needs.  No  medical  publications 
wanted.  Send  information  and  copy  or  publica¬ 
tion  if  interested.  Box  1917,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COUPLE  SEEKS  WEEKLY.  Background:  Excel- 
lent  newspaper  reporting  and  editing,  tv,  news¬ 
writing,  accounting,  ad  sales.  Will  live  and  raise 
children  in  area.  Box  1912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  to  discuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box31752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

COIN  RACK  SERVICE.  Repair  and  painting- 
coin  mechanisms  exchange  service.  We  buy 
and  sell  used  racks  and  mechanisms  anywhere 
in  the  USA.  Call  Bob  Hamlin  (313)  775-1550. 

COIN  RACKS — Repair,  repaint  and  rebuild. 
FACE  PLATES — Rescreen  your  old  price 
plates. 

COIN  MECHS— Repair  and  rebuild. 

Automatic  Newsstands  in  business  25  years. 
Call  (201)  473-0022  Joel  Roth. 

ENGINEERING  A 
INSTALLATIONS 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  — $3.50  per  line. 

2  weeks— U.20  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $3.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.80  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  — $2.50  per  line. 

2  weeks — $2.20  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks— $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks — $1 .80  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $2.50  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  45  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $70  per 
column  inch  camera  ready,  $75  pub  set. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

OEADLINEiEvery  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

EAtor  &  PablishM- 

575  Lexington  Av.  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company- 


Classification. 


ZONE  4  weekly  group 
with  sales  of  $5  million. 
Contact  Box  1575,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  5  WEEKLY  group  including  cable  tv 
franchise.  Company  established  54  years.  Ex¬ 
cellent  earnings  record.  Gross  $7  million. 
FLORIDA  V^EKLY  group.  Circulation 
300,000.  Showing  excellent  growth.  Gross  $4 
million. 

ZONE  6  DAILY  monopoly  market.  New  building 
and  press.  Paid  circulation  5000.  Gross 
$900,000. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS  daily  competitive  market.  Ex¬ 
cellent  commercial  printing  operation.  Gross 
$500,000. 

DALLAS  suburban  shopper.  Established  in 
growth  market.  Gross  $110,000. 

MAGAZINE  New  England  area.  Excellent 
growth  potential.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Gross 
$250,000. 

Media  Acquisitions  &  Mergers,  Inc. 

11  Main  St,  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 

ZONE  6  group  of  1  daily  and  4  weeklies.  4.5 
million.  Terms.  First  time  offered. 

ZONE  4  unopposed  county  seat  weekly. 
$1,575,000.  Terms. 

TENNESSEE  weekly,  $225,000. 

ALABAMA  county-seat  weekly,  $65,000. 
James  White,  Box  783,  McMinnville  TN. 


CONSULTING  HELP  for  publishing  properties 
in  need  of  turnaround.  Shep  Robinson.  410 
Grove,  Barrington  IL60010.  (312)  381-4312. 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT 
CREW! 

.  .  .Those  individuals,  com¬ 
panies,  syndicates  that  know  the 
value  of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with 
us  on  a  regular  basis. 

Whether  it's  1 2, 26  or  52  times  per 
year,  we  produce  business  and 
profit  for  these  pieople.  We  offer 
you  freedom  to  rotate  your  copy 
within  our  regular  deadline 
times,  monthly  billing  and  the 
best  exposure  in  the  field. 
Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the 
most  effective  classified  market 

Rates  on  Roquost 
(212)  782-7080 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad _ Weeks _ ^Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 
Mall  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  1(X)22. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
FINANCIAL 


The  Industry’s 

MEETING 
PLACE  .  . 


When  you  need 
to  reach  news¬ 
paper  people, 
you  can  meet  all 
the  people  you 
want  to  meet — 
sellers,  buyers, 
employers,  job¬ 
seekers,  services, 
in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

Our  telephone  number-(212)  752-7050 


FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
Former  newspaper  publisher  announces  the 
opening  of  his  financial  consulting  firm.  Write 
or  call;  Mr  AW  (Al)  Bassett,  CPA,  Suite  600, 
Texas  Commerce  Bank  Building,  Amarillo  TX 
79109;  (806)  352-0601. 


INK  RECOVERY 


WE  WILL  ACCEPT  your  waste  offset  ink.  Our 
federal  EPA  ID  number  is  CTD000790949. 
Call  for  details.  Ink  Recovery  Sendee  (203) 
443-5890. 


MESSENGER  SERVICES 


MESSENGER  SERVICE— We  pick  up  and  mail 
or  deliver  locally,  government  press  releases. 
Congressional  records,  federal  register  and 
other  public  information  from  government 
agencies  on  a  monthly  basis.  Write  or  call  Heiss 
Press  Sendee,  Inc,  2025  Eye  St,  NW,  Room 
502,  Washington  DC  20006,  Phone  (202) 
659-2726,  home  (301)  924-4589. 


NEWSPAPER  DESIGN 


FOR  RE-DESIGN,  new  logos,  special  sections, 
new  formats,  layout,  type  specification,  cir¬ 
culation  enhancement,  design  critiques,  and 
staff  training,  call  or  write:  AMERGRAPHICS  & 
URBAN,  INC,  PO  Box  571052,  Miami  FL 
33157,  (305)  248-5434.  The  creative  con¬ 
sulting  and  editorial  design  experts  specializ¬ 
ing  in  precise  visual  communications  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  Ask  for  Alan  Urban,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Creative  Director.  ' 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  j 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS— Copy,  layout,  street 
sales.  (816)  358-3514,  Ralph  Albares,  10337 
E  61st  St,  Raytown  M(i  64133. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  i  DARKROOM 


KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 
Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  Compare  our  quality  and  service. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  CA  90801 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins. 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  SOFTWARE  de¬ 
signed  by  a  publisher  to  handle  bookkeeping  in 
terms  of  "column  inches".  Provides  many  sales 
analysis  reports,  aging  analysis,  will  print  daily 
cash  and  sales  journals  and  monthly  state¬ 
ments,  will  calculate  "service  charges",  re¬ 
quires  Radio  Shack  Model  II  64K  micro¬ 
computer.  For  sample  reports,  phone  or  write; 
Steve  Kuckuk,  PO  Box  469,  Shawano  Wl 
54166.  (715)  526-6188. 


CIRCUUTION  SOFTWARE 
Business/Circulation  software  designed  for 
IBM  34  available  with/without  installation 
assistance.  Comprehensive  circulation  system 
maintains  total  homes  in  market  area.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  subscriber  only.  Provides  on-line  real 
time  update  to  starts,  stops,  service  errors.  In¬ 
cludes  route  error  alarm  system  with  real  time 
service  error  dispatching.  Includes  PIA  proces¬ 
sing  with  automatic  vacation  adjustment.  Pro¬ 
duces  all  ABC,  pressrun  and  delivery  man¬ 
ifests.  Bundle  top  wraps  include  start,  stop, 
and  service  error  messages.  Carrier  statements 
handle  bonding  and  estimating.  A  full  line  of 
other  business  systems  available.  Contact 
Creative  Data  Systems.  9809  Wedd  Dr. ,  Over¬ 
land  Park  KS  66212.  (913)  381-1109. 

COMPUTERS 


SAVE  MONEY!! 

We  sell  IBM  computers.  All  systems  and 
periperals.  We  lease  IBM  computers.  Purchase 
lease  backs.  We  will  buy  your  IBM  equipment. 
Use  your  purchase  accruals. 

Save  money  on  your  IBM  maintenance.  Call 
Hugh  Wagner  for  more  information.  Oataserv 
Equipment,  Inc,  Suite  110,  1148  4th  St,  San¬ 
ta  Monica  CA  90403,  Phone  (213)  395-7561. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTERS 


FOR  SALE 

HENDRICKS  5200  SYSTEM 
Available  February  1, 1981.  Includes;  7  VDT’s 
with  controllers  and  VDT  stands,  6  Decitex 
readers,  7  Facit  punches.  An  operating  system 
presently  produced  a  daily  newspaper.  Offered 
as  a  complete  package  or  as  stand-alone  units. 
Attractively  priced.  (^11  or  write:  Dave  Smith  or 
Karl  Judd,  Daily  Gate  City.  1016  Main  St, 
Keokuk  lA  52632  (319)  524-8300,  or  call  toll 
free  from  any  state  touching  Iowa  (800)  553- 
7082,  from  anywhere  in  Iowa  (800)  472- 
6003. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
EXCELLENT  COST  SAVINGS 

Sheridan  48P  inserter,  single  or  double  de¬ 
livery, 

Sheridan  24P  inserter. 

Folded  edge  first  delivery  for  all  Sheridan 
inserters. 

Sheridan  inserters  spare  parts. 

Muller  227  inserter  with  5  stations. 

Kansa  inserter  with  3  stations. 

Sta-Hi  257  counter  stacker  with  spare  parts. 
Cutler  Hammer  Mark  IV  counter  stacker. 
Signode  MLN2  tying  machine. 

Telescopic  truck  loaders. 

Roller  top  and  belt  conveyors. 

Heavy  duty  press  conveyor. 

Bottom  wraps  and  pacers. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Mailroom  Equipment  and  Complete  Plants. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
PO  Box  55 

Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 

"The  Newspaper  Mailroom  Specialists" 


1  MULLER  stuffing  machine  model  227. 
J  S  Graphic  Equipment  Co. 

(2l4)  387-3128. 


MUST  SACRIFICE! 

PITNEY  BOWES  6  station  Hi-Speed  Jumbo 
9  l^"xl2 

MODEL  3150  Blue  Insertamax  with  4255 
postage  meter  base.  etc.  nearly  new. 

PHILLIPSBURG  2  station  automatic  inserting 
machine. 

AB  DICK  model  1600  copy  system,  nearly  new 
and  I BM  electronic  selectric  (ESC)  composer 
also  stand-a-lone  Selectric  composer  each 
with  10  ball  elements  and  written  IBM  war- 
renty  assuring  eligibility  for  a  new  M/A. 

Our  UNBEATABLE  PRICES  are  negotiable. 

Phone;  Toll  free  (800)  521-5587,  All  Data 

Media,  1200  E  McNichols  Rd.  Detroit  Ml 

48203. 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER.  Very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  West  Coast  location.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Reply  to  Box  1749,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


2  STA-HI  257  counter  stackers.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Available  immediately.  Box  1789,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  48P  INSERTER.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  March.  For  details  contact  Box 
1790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  SIGNODE  MN44  wire  tying  machine  2W  tons 
of  wire  sell  very  cheap.  Mr.  Sheldon  (2 13)  833- 
2451. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  srare  parts. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


DOUBLE  BOOM  telescopic  truck  loaders.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Available  immediately.  Box 
1791,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul¬ 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Helsley,(800)  527-1668.' . 


!  _ NEWSPRINT _ 

I  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— Standard  30  lb  steady 
supply,  prompt  shipment  from  inventory,  deli- 
I  vered  price  on  request.  Brookman  Paper  Corp. , 

1  300  E  54  St,  New  York,  NY  10022.  (212) 
I  688-3020. 

j  STANDARD  30  lb.  newsprint  made  to  your  spe- 
cification.  Shipments  direct  from  major  mills. 
I  Box  35468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 

NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— We  Buy/Sell.  Kramer  & 
Cramer  Inc,  550  Frontage  Rd,  Northfield  IL 
60093.  (312)  446-7017. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CHALLENGE  3  knife  trimmer.  Two  available. 
Excellent  condition.  Priced  $6000  each.  Call 
Sid  Simon;  (215)  365-1155. 

EQUIPMENT  AVAILABLE 
ON  OR  ABOUT  MARCH  15,  1981 

STEREO 

2  Goss  Giant  Mat  Rollers 

1  Lake  Erie  Direct  Pressure  (Heated) 

2  Hoe  Mat  Trimmers 

2  Sta-Hi  Final  Trims 

10  Sta-Hi  Mat  Formers  (some  equipped  with 
Quartz  heaters) 

6  Supermatic,  complete  with  vacuum  and 
hydraulic  pumps 

3  United  American  Big  Chief  Metal  Pots, 
with  electric  immersion  heaters,  Mayf  ran 
tail  and  chip  return  conveyors,  controls,  etc. 

1  Kemp  Master  Pot,  electric  immersion; 

and  3  pumps  and  electric  pipe-line  system. 
1  Sta-Hi  Multiplex  4-plate  router 
1  Sta-Hi  2-plate  router 

1  Wood  Autoplate  tension  Miller  and  register 

ENGRAVING 

2  Microdyne  Verticle  Etchers 

1  Master  "007"  Etcher 

2  Flat  routers 

1  Power  Guillotine 

2  Chemco  Newspager  Cameras 
1  Log-E  Film  Processor 

COMPOSING 

1  Vandercook  Proof  Press 

2  M.G.D.  Metro-11  REAders 

CONTACT:  Al  Jensen 
CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 
401  N.  Wabash,  Rm  358 
Chicago,  IL  60611 
(312)  321-2029 


GRAPHIC  PRODUCTS  OCR  Teleprinter  model 
210.  Excellent  condition.  (715)  423-7200 
Earl  Worm. 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESEHERS 
LINOTRON  202 
(614)  846—7025 


YOU  CAN  BET  ON 
E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS... 

To  take  your  used  press,  hard¬ 
ware  (or  software)  that's  been  sit¬ 
ting  idly  by,  and  put  it  back  into 
production! 

Perhaps  you  can't  use  that  par¬ 
ticular  equipment  .  .  .  but  we'll 
bet  you  could  sure  use  the  space 
it  occupies. 

Consider  the  dozens,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  square  feet  being 
lost  in  storage  of  unused  equip¬ 
ment.  Now  look  at  the  space 
occupied  by  each  single  piece  of 
equipment  on  this  page!  Space  is 
money — hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  your  space  can  be 
opened  up  for  as  little  as  $2.80  a 
line  of  our  space!  We'll  put  that 
equipment  back  into  production 
for  you  in  someone  else's  plant — 
and  produce  a  profit  for  you  to 
boot! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 

move  machinery! 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  I 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


$10,000 

Compuscan  Alpha— Scanner,  with  special 
package.  Includes  hi-speed  operation,  1000 
extra  code  memory,  dual  font  reader  (Perry  and 
Courier  12),  margin  mark-up  and  key  optics, 
deletion  symbol  editing,  scan  edit,  output  for¬ 
matting  and  variable  code  control  program, 
built-in  key  board  and  stack  feeder  and  (2) 
hi-speed  BRPE  punches,  plus  complete  spare 

Earts  kit.  Machine  in  perfect  condition.  Real 
uy  at  $10,000.  One  digital  P0P81  computer- 
3  TU55  tape  transports.  32K  disk  file,  ASR33 
console,  2  readers  and  2  punches.  All  in  per¬ 
fect  working  condition.  Priced  to  sell.  Call  Dave 
Ross,  Daily  Local  News  Co,  250  N  Bradford  Av. 
West  Chester  PA  19380.  Phone  (215)  696- 
1775. 

1  COMPUSCAN  START  System  includes: 

1  32K  Central  processing  unit. 

1  Alpha  scanner. 

2  Burpee  punches. 

2  Model  33  Teletype  consoles. 

1  Nova  stand  alone  system  floppy  disk. 

6  terminals. 

Presently  interfaced  to  Photon  Mark  II.  Asking 
price  $25,000.  For  more  information  contact 
FM  Homey  or  Eddie  Burgess,  The  Times,  PO 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  I  PRESSES 


FOR  SALE  i  WESTERN  GEAR  sheeter,  22$'a36. 

GOSS  METRO  FOLDERS  j  Ca"  ^dded  to  any  36"  web  offset  press. 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  METRO  FOLDERS 
2  Goss  Metro  Uniflo  2:1  double  folders  with 
subway  delivery,  23  9/16  cutoff.  Equipped 
with  double  balloon  formers,  motorized  com¬ 
pensators,  skip  slitter,  tabloid  slitter  and  small 
product  attachment. 

The  9-year-old  folder  available  immediately 
and  the  12-year-old  folder  available  in  6 
months. 

Call  Wally  Reichert  (305)  833-7411  Ext.  385. 

4  GOSS  URBANITE  UNITS 
1970  like  new,  6  roll  stand 
(312)  331-6352  Illinois. 


(415)  495-6010. 

WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe. 
Scott.  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 
press;  portable  ink  fountains;  2  (lline  reels  and 
pasters;  Goss  single  width  balloon;  4  unit  Goss 
Suburban  press  with  folder,  toll  stands  and  air 
compressor;  104A  counter  stacker.  We  have  or 
can  get  what  you  need  for  your  pressroom  or 
mailroom.  We  do  machinery  moving  and 
'  erecting. 

!  NORTHEAST  STORAGE  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

I  INC 

I  (213)  257-7557 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES  i  PRESSROOM 

AND  COMPONENTS  I - 

I  HOE  INK  MIST  Power  boxes  in  good  clean  con- 
4  units  1  folder,  1972  !  dition.  Available  immediately  plus  other  parts 

6  units  1  folder  1972  i  in  stock  and  to  order.  Manassy  Precision  Corp, 

(212)392-6800. 

Roll  stands,  upper  balloon  former,  motor  drives  . 

and  miscellaneous  accessories.  We  will  sell  I  PRFSS  PARTS 

complete  presses  or  components.  |  r-wnij 

iMr-'  ^  BRONZE  TROLLEYS,  ink  floats,  and  more  for 

IruLf,  IINL/.  I  Goss  Headliner  series  press.  Highest  quality. 

I  fastest  delivery,  25%-115%  less  than  OEM 
n-i  .1  i  prices.  Call  or  write  for  our  catalogue.  URBAN 

97  Marquardt  &IW  ]  ^rintING  PRESS  PARTS,  PO  Box  571052, 

Wheeling  IL  6(X)90  i  Mjamj  ci  33157  (305)  245-1351 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766  tauo)  zgo-ijot. 

HARRIS  845,  AVAILABLE  IN  JUNE  STEREOTYPE 

5  units,  22  $!»  cutoff,  VS  and  Vx  folds,  ribbon 

deck,  3  Butlers.  New  1975.  Nice  machine.  |  _  6  SUPERMATIC  plate  casting  machines. 
Can  be  inspected  running.  Offered  exclusively  j  cutoff  23  9/16" 
by  ONE,  Atlanta  GA.  _11  sta-Hi  mat  formers. 

Phone  (404)  321-3992  Telex  700563  —  5  mat  scorchers. 

- ^ ^ - - -  —  3  mat  molders. 

HARRIS  845,  five  units  1975,  22  Vx  cutoff,  3  —  2  multiplex  plate  routers. 

Butlers,  folder.  Ipec,  Inc.,  97  Marquardt  Dr,  _  i  single  olate  router 

Wheeling  IL  60090.  (312)  459-9700.  —  1  Lake  Erie  directomat. 

-  —  1  Nickle  tanks  system. 

HARRIS  V-15A,  add-on  units,  1977,  Melting  Pots 

Cottrell  V-25,  Vt  and  W  folder.  _ 1  60  ton. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76.  —  1  40  ton. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units.  —  18  ton. 

Goss  folders:  Urbanite,  Suburban,  SU.  Please  contact:  Bob  Dawn,  The  Washinton 

Goss  Urbanite  Vx  folders.  Post.  1150  15th  St,  NW,  Washington  DC 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand.  20071;  (202)  334-7111. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Vx",  45  V5". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls.  WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com- 

plete  plants.  l  CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburs  any  condition. 

iKtrs  Call  collect  Herb (20 1)289-7^.  AMS.  1290 

I  r  LL,  I INL  Central  Av.  Hillside  NJ  07205. 

57  Marquardt  Dr  CHESHIRE,  Kirk-Ruby  labeler  for  4  up  compu- 

foioi  ano  Qonn®  ^  on  kokk  Gannaway,  909  E  49  V5  St, 

(312)459-9700  Telex  20-6766  Austin  TX  78751. 


4  units  1  folder,  1972 
6  units  1  folder,  1972 

Roll  stands,  upper  balloon  former,  motor  drives 
and  miscellaneous  accessories.  We  will  sell 
complete  presses  or  components. 


FM  Homey  or  Eddie  Burgess,  The  Times,  PO 
Box  549,  Thomasville  NC  27360. 

COMPUTER  TYPESETTER.  Compset  500.  Per- 
fect  condition.  32  Typefaces.  Must  sell.  (215) 

[  884-8282. 

I  COMPUGRAPHIC  7200,  2961  fonts. 
$3500  or  best  offer. 

(617)  334-3422.  I 

CLEAN,  perfect  running  condition  Compug- 
raphic  II.  mag-set  memory  unit,  cabinet  pro¬ 
cessor  and  large  type  library.  $7800  for  com¬ 
plete  system.  Assumption  possible,  $235  a 
month.  Ckmtact  Absolute  Advertising,  209  E 
University  Dr,  (krilege  Station  TX  77840.  (713) 
846-7753. 

COMPLETE  TYPESETTING  DEPARTMENT 
Compugraphic  typesetter  2961TL,  7200 
headliner,  8  perforators,  Hendrix  5200  editing 
terminal,  70  film  strips,  spare  parts  kits.  Com¬ 
plete  price  $8900.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  I 
Kirms,  Avon  NJ  (201)  774-8000. 

HARRIS  1 100  terminals,  (3),  model  1 100  F2-  | 
8-0-00-03.  Best  offer.  Contact  Ron  Matson, 
Schnectedy  Gazette,  (518)  374-4141, 

'BM  composer,  IBM  ESC,  IBM  fonts.  Comp 
IV,  and  7200.  N.  Gregory,  343  Clive  Av, 
Oceanside  NY  11572.  (516)  764-2250. 

IT’S  ALMOST  READY  ... 

Our  new  APlOO  intelligent  terminal  system,  to 
be  released  in  March,  has  been  worth  waiting 
for.  Text  may  be  prepared  for  virtually  any  front- 
end  system  or  typesetter  with  our  universal  en¬ 
try  language.  The  APlOO  can  send  data  to  your 
existing  editorial  or  ad  system  or  even  drive 
most  typesetters  directly. 

We  offer  a  terminal  that  can  store  45,000  keys¬ 
trokes  in  memory  and  140,000  k^trokeson  a 
single  5.25  inch  floppy  diskette.  (Jur  text  entry 
system  is  easy  to  learn  and  use  and  features  full 
cursor  control,  scrolling,  paging,  copy  block 
manipulation  and  global  character  string 
search  and  replacement. 

The  best  part  is  the  price.  Oimplete  systems  at 
$3295. 

For  further  information  call  or  write: 

First  Main  Computer  Systems  Inc. 

8700  King  George  Dr.  Suite  103 
Dallas  TX  75235 
(214)  634-2860 

WILL  SELL  7  Compugraphic  9000  film  strips. 
Call  (216)  833-2631  for  price  and  typefaces. 
Some  film  strips  never  used. 


IPEC,  INC. 


97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

i  (312)459-9700  Telex  20-6766 

!  HARRIS  845,  AVAILABLE  IN  JUNE 
5  units,  22  Vx  cutoff,  VS  and  Vx  folds,  ribbon  : 
deck,  3  Butlers.  New  1975.  Nice  machine.  | 
Can  be  inspected  running.  Offered  exclusively  | 
by  ONE,  Atlanta  GA. 

Phone  (404)  321-3992  Telex  700563  ! 

HARRIS  845,  five  units  1975,  22  Vx  cutoff,  3 
Butlers,  folder.  Ipec,  Inc.,  97  Marquardt  Dr, 
Wheeling  IL  60090.  (312)  459-9700. 

HARRIS  V-15A,  add-on  units,  1977, 

Cottrell  V-25,  Vx  and  W  folder. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  folders:  Urbanite,  Suburban,  SU. 

Goss  Urbanite  Vx  folders. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Vx",  45  W'. 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 


IPEC,  INC 


I  COLOR  KING 

2  unit  with  folder 
I  (415)495-6010. 

I - 

1  PRESSES  FOR  SALE 

I  Goss  Community,  3  units,  2  grease  units, 

;  1  oil,  4  web  folder. 

I  News  King  4  units.  1974. 
i  Add-on  units  for  Community.  3  grease.  1965, 

I  2  oil,  1973. 

Can  contact:  Bell-Camp  Inc. 

'  PO  Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
I  (201)  796-8442 

I  Telex:  130326 

Mr.  Gustavo  Izurieta 

SUBURBAN  UNITS.  Three  available.  Noside- 
lay.  Excellent  condition.  $10,000  each.  Call 
I  Sid  Simon;  (215)  365-1155. 


HOE  LITHOMASTER  single  width  web  offset 
press.  2  color  decks,  Vx  folder,  in  operation.  | 
Contact  Fred  Stehle  (516)  421-5266.  | 

O.N.E.  OFFERS  j 

Goss  SC  Community,  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite,  4  units. 

Harris  V15A,  6  units. 

Harris  V22,  5  unit. 

Harris  V25.  5  units. 

Harris  845,  5  units. 

Hoe  Lithomatic,  5  units,  double  width 
offset,  60,000  IPH. 

Gregg  2  web  sheeter. 

We  own  all  equipment  listed  above  and  offer  for 
resale.  Presses  are  offered  whole  or  as  compo¬ 
nents. 

ONE,  Atlanta,  GA 

Phone  (404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 

POLYGRAPH  (Royal  Zenith)  4  unit  with  folder 
and  sheeter,  17VSx24VS  web  width.  (415) 
495-6010. 

21 V5"  CUTOFF  HOE  COLORMATIC,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  available  now. 

22Vx "  Goss  Headliner  unit,  1  color  hump. 

I  4  Wood  autopasters. 

j  3  single  wide  Goss  digital  reel,  tension  pasters. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  cut  down  kit. 

22Vx"  cutoff  Hoe  color  convertible  4  units, 
j  available  now. 

Now  in  our  warehouse  cleaned  and  painted  or 
rebuilt. 

I  4  unit  Harris  V22. 

!  5  unit  Harris  V22  RB7  folders, 
j  3-1  unit  Harris  V22,  and  folders. 

1  unit  Harris  V15A. 

4  unit  Mergenthaler. 

1  Gregg  imprinter. 

6  unitV15A. 

1  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 

4  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 
Suburban  add-on  units. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen  TX  78501 
i  (512)682-7011 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 

Box  19B3.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IDAB  330  Ojunter  Stacker  for  daily  newspaper 
operation.  Contact  Box  17B8,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

UTE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

MULLER  227  INSERTER. 

Must  be  seen  in  operation. 

Box  1686,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
I  4  to  6  units 

I  BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

NEED  9  or  18  Goss  Mark  II  units  with  Goss  3:2 
folder,  23  9/16  cutoff.  Box  1905.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I  OFFSET  ROTARY  used  for  80  paw  tabloid.  4x4 
color.  Minimum  cylinder  speed  50,000  revolu- 
I  tions.  Automatic  roll  switch.  Box  1708,  Editor 
,  &  Publisher. 

!  SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 

!  for  daily  newspaper  operation 

I  Box  34255,  Editor  &  Publisher 

j  WILL  PAY  TOP  CASH  PRICES  for  paper  cut¬ 
ters,  Phillipsburs  and  Pitney-Bowes  inserting 
I  machines;  Chesnire  automatic  labelers,  die 
i  cutters,  sheeters,  Bunn  string  tyers,  envelope 
I  converting  equipment,  vacuum  forming,  shrink 
j  pack,  skin  packaging  and  blister  forming  also 
'  printing  presses  etc.,  plus  Virkotype  and  gold 
;  stamping  equipment.  We  will  assume  all  pick 
I  up  and  transportation  charges  and  pay  in  cash 
i  or  certified  check  in  advance.  Phone  toll  free 
I  (800)  521-5586  or  in  Michigan  (313)  865- 
!  7777. 

j  M.  SELLARS  &  ASSOCIATES 

PO  Box  1352 

I  Dearborn  Ml  48121 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  28,  1981 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON  CENTRAL  CAM¬ 
PUS,  School  of  Communication  seeks  candi¬ 
dates  for  one  visiting  and  4  tenure-track  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  area  of  journalism  and  radio¬ 
television.  The  journalist-in-residence  appoint¬ 
ment  is  tor  one  academic  year  starting  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  1981  at  the  rank  of  visiting  assistant  or 
associate  professor.  Salary  is  competitive  and 
dependent  upon  qualifications.  Instructional 
duties  include  the  teaching  of  beginning  and 
advanced  news-editorial  classes.  Extensive 
professional  experience  r^uired,  terminal  de¬ 
gree  and  teaching  experience  preferred.  The 
teaching  specialization  for  tenure-track  posi¬ 
tions  are  advertising,  news-editorial,  public  re¬ 
lations,  and  television  production  and  direc¬ 
tion.  Appointments  are  to  be  at  the  rank  of 
assistant  or  associate  professor  and  will  require 
the  duties  of  classroom  instruction,  research 
and  university  senrice.  Qualifications  include 
rofessional  and  teaching  experience,  with  the 
hD  and  publication  record  preferred.  Send 
letter  of  application  and  vita  to:  Faculty  Search 
Committee,  School  of  Communication- 
621AH,  UniversiW  of  Houston  Central  Cam¬ 
pus,  Houston  TX  77004. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


WANTED:  JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR 
Teach  introductory  survey  course,  beginning 
and  advanced  newswriting,  editing  and  other 
classes.  Should  have  master's  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  or  mass  communications  and  5  or  more 
years  professional  news  experience.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Deadline  for  letter  of  application,  resume 
and  names  of  3  references  is  April  1,  1981. 
Apply:  William  Metz,  Office  G,  Journalism  De¬ 
partment,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno  NV 
89557.  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


TWO  POSITIONS  in  expanding  journalism  de¬ 
partment— 500  majors—  in  Southwest.  Adv¬ 
anced  degrees  in  journalism  or  media-related 
field  required,  doctorate  preferred.  First  posi¬ 
tion— teach  reporting,  advise  departmental 
newspaper;  second  position — teach  advertis¬ 
ing,  public  relations.  Rank,  salary  depend  on 
qualifications,  professional,  academic  experi¬ 
ence.  Apply  directly  to  Dr.  Charles  Aurand, 
Dean,  Creative  Arts,  Box  5755,  Northern  Arizo¬ 
na  University,  Flagstaff  AZ  86011. 

GRADUATE  TEACHING  ASSISTANSHIPS 
available  for  1981-1982  academic  year  in  re¬ 
porting/editing.  Half-time,  $3800  stipend,  tui¬ 
tion  reduction.  One-year  professional  program 
leads  to  masters  in  journalism.  Write:  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  South  Dakota  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Box  2235,  Brookings  SD  57007.  AA/ 

EOE. _ 

JOURNALISM  FACULTY— Teaching  position 
to  begin  September  1,  1981,  to  teach  a  wide 
range  of  basic  undergraduate  courses  ir  jour¬ 
nalism  and  to  advise  journalism  majors.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  public  relations  useful.  PhD  preferred. 
Send  resume  and  letters  of  recommendation 
to:  Sue  Pech,  Personnel  Department,  Weber 
State  College,  3750  Harrison  Blvd,  Ogden  UT 
84408.  An  equal  opportunity/affirmative  ac¬ 
tion  employer  M/F. 

A  REQUEST 
TO  ALL 
ADVERTISERS: 

To  help  us  expedite  your  ques¬ 
tions,  claims  and  payments  re¬ 
garding  classified  invoices, 
please  return  the  yellow  copy  of 
the  invoice  with  your  payment, 
and  refer  to  the  invoice  number 
in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  bill.  This  will  assure  proper 
credit  to  your  account. 

THANK  YOU: 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 


ACADEMIC 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY'S  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  in  a  major  expansion  of  its  responsibilities, 
is  offering  journalism  education  at  Indiana  Uni- 
veristy/Purdue  University  at  Indianapolis.  As 
part  of  it's  plans  for  a  program  of  high  quality, 
the  school  is  seeking  a  strong  faculty  member 
able  to  teach  skills  courses,  particularly  b^in- 
ning  news  writing.  In  addition  the  candidate 
should  teach  a  specialty  such  as  journalism 
history,  advertising,  public  relations,  com¬ 
munication  law.  media  management,  or  mass 
media  and  society.  The  new  colleague  will  be 
expected  to  teach  a  normal  load  of  2  courses 
per  semester,  conduct  research  and/or  creative 
activity,  and  build  professional  ties  to  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  community.  PhD  preferred,  but  facul¬ 
ty  will  seriously  consider  excellent  professional 
credentials  in  lieu  of  doctorate.  Rank  and  salary 
negotiable.  Summer  teaching  could  add  15- 
20%  of  base  salary.  Generous  fringe  benefits. 
Indiana  University  is  an  equal  employment 
opportunity  employer.  Please  forward  a  letter  of 
application  and  resume  and  arrange  for  4  let-  i 
ters  of  reference  to  be  sent  to  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  School  of  Journalism,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington  IN  47405.  Deadline  for  receipt  of 
materials  is  March  30,  1981. 


JOURNALISM/MASS  COMMUNICATIONS— 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University  is  seeking 
faculty  persons  to  teach  in  the  Department  of 
Mass  Communications  to  begin  in  the  1981 
Fall  semester.  One  position  is  to  teach  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  courses.  Primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  at  the  graduate  level  includes 
teaching  research  methodology  and  media 
analysis.  The  terminal  degree  is  required,  along 
with  sol  d  record  of  scholarly  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Previous  record  of  excellence  in 
teaching  at  the  college  or  university  level  is 
highly  desirable.  Rank  and  salary  are  open  and 
competit  ve.  The  second  position  is  for  a  one- 
year  appointment  to  teach  public  relations. 
Solid  professional  experience  is  a  requirement. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  with  a 
PhD.  Prerious  record  of  excellence  in  teaching 
is  desirable.  Salary  and  rank  are  open  and  com¬ 
petitive.  Virginia  Commonwealth  University  is 
an  affirmative  action,  equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer.  Applicants  should  write  to  George  T 
Crutchfield,  Chairman.  Department  of  Mass 
Communications,  VCU,  8lA  W  Franklin  St, 
Richmond  VA  23284  by  March  15,  1981. 


PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST  to  teach  in  the 
William  Allen  White  School  of  Journalism  for 
the  1981-82  academic  year;  beginning  August 
17,  1981.  Position  demands  teaching  interest 
in  reporting,  editing,  editorial  writing,  news¬ 
paper  management  and  strong  professional 
newspaper  background.  Salary  is  attractive  be¬ 
cause  of  a  support  grant  from  the  Gannett 
Foundation.  D^dline  for  applications  March 
13,  1981.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Write  Dean  Del  Brinkman,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence  KS 
66045. 


COMMUNICATIONS  CHAIRPERSON;  To  head 
department  with  250  journalism  and  450 
broadcasting  majors  and  15  faculty.  Effective 
September  1981.  Qualifications:  Significant 
professional  experience  in  journalism  or  broad¬ 
casting;  teaching  and  administrative  expe¬ 
rience;  PhD  in  journalism  or  broadcasting  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  required.  Rank  open;  salary  and 
fringe  benefits  competitive.  Send  application 
letter,  complete  resume  and  names,  addresses 
and  phone  numbers  of  three  references  by 
March  31,  1981  to  William  A.  Donnelly, 
Search  Committee  Chairperson,  Journalism, 
Broadcasting  and  Speech  Department.  Buffalo 
State  College,  1300  Elmwood  Av,  Buffalo  NY 
14222.  An  equal  opportunity/affirmative  ac¬ 
tion  employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER 

Large  Florida  daily.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
I  individual  with  strong  newspaper  accounting 
j  background  in  computer-based  accounting  ap- 
plications,  internal  controls,  management  in¬ 
formation  reporting  and  budgeting.  Broad 
financial  and  management  responsibility.  In¬ 
clude  salary  requirements  with  resume  to  Box 
1819,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  classified  ads  pro¬ 
duce  results  like  no  other  publication  in  the 
newspaper  field!  Whether  you  have 
I  machinery,  supplies,  or  newspapers  to  sell 
I  (or  buy)— need  a  top  qualified  person  to  fill 
an  opening— or  are  looking  for  just  the  right 
I  spot  to  advance  your  career— put  an  Editor 
&  Publisher  ad  to  work  for  you.  Call  (212) 
1  752-7050. 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 
We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  and  all- 
around  nevrspaper  executive  to  fill  No.  2  posi¬ 
tion  at  a  prestigious  medium-size  daily  news¬ 
paper  published  in  an  attractive  New  England 
area.  Applicants  should  be  well-versed  in  pro¬ 
duction  (with  front-end  system  expertise,)  cir¬ 
culation,  advertising  and  employee  relations. 
Knowledge  of  other  departments  is  helpful. 
This  is  an  immediate  opening,  so  rush  informa¬ 
tion  about  yourself,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to  Box  1872,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER.  San  Juan,  Puer¬ 
to  Rico  Publisher/owner  of  42,000  circulation 
English  language  weekly  business  tabloid  is 
looking  for  a  person  fora  management  position. 
This  successful  newspaper  with  a  staff  of  over 
50  persons  is  5-years-old  and  still  growing  at 
over  50%  per  year.  Person  we  seek  must  have 
proven  management  ability,  with  at  least  10- 
years  experience  in  the  newspaper  business 
with  a  journalism,  business,  and  management 
background.  Spanish  not  necessary  but  would 
be  a  plus.  You  must  be  a  shirt  sleeve  executive 
who  likes  to  plan  ahead,  work  hard,  and  achieve 
goals.  Good  salary  and  benefits  with  opportun¬ 
ity  for  advancement. 

Send  letter  including  detailed  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to: 

Publisher 

Caribbean  Business 
Box  6253,  Loiza  St  Station 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00914 


CONTROLLER 

Excellent  oi^rtunity  with  60,000  weekly 

fyoup.  Zone  5  growth  market.  Data-base  pub- 
ishing  operation  now  being  formalized.  Broad 
financial  and  management  responsibility.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1919,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small  Southern  daily 
newspaper— Zone  6.  Under  10,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Extensive  advertising  and  circulation  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Southern  background  help¬ 
ful.  An  excellent  opportunity— act  now.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  1833,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Regional  operation  of  national  commodity  and 
financial  exchange  and  market  place  seeks  top- 
level  management  person  to  assume  complete 
charge  of  the  editorial,  production,  automated 
mailroom  and  IBM  S34  list  maintenance  divi- 
sions.  Publications  involved  are  monthly  tab¬ 
loid  (165,000  circulation);  monthly  half-tat 
80,000  circulation  and  4  bi-weekly  newslet¬ 
ters  circulation  2000  to  10,000. 

Send  letter  of  ^plication  and  resume  (NC 
phone  calls)  to:  The  American  Board  of  Trade 
Development  Ckrrp,  Attn:  Arthur  N  Economu, 
President,  132  N  Main  St,  Concord  NH 
03301. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Zone  5,  50,000  week¬ 
ly  group,  dominant  in  market.  No  travel.  Strong 
marketing  background,  hands-on  manage¬ 
ment.  Good  spot  with  growth  publisher.  Box 
1920,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  for  north  cen¬ 
tral  Michigan  resort  area,  excellent  growth 
area.  Close  to  all  recreation  areas,  hunting, 
fishing,  skiing.  Salary  plus  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  examples.  Box  1770,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for 
Brooklyn,  New  York  weekly  newspapers  and 
shopper.  Salary  open.  Box  1884,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  needed  for  daily 
70,000  combined  newspapers  in  family 
oriented  community.  Southeastern  area.  Zone 
4.  Good  planning,  leadership  and  organization¬ 
al  skills  with  successful  track  record  a  must. 
Good  starting  salary  with  excellent  advance¬ 
ment  potential,  plus  company  paid  benefits 
including  life  insurance,  disabili^  income  anrj 
retirement  program.  Submit  resume  including 
salary  history  and  requirements  to  Box  1^9, 
Editor  4  Publisher.  An  equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  for  southeast  i 
Florida  market.  Work  for  an  aggressive,  growing 
newly  converted  to  7  days  a  week,  AM  publica¬ 
tion.  Strong  background  in  automotive,  sales 
and  layout  preferred.  Top  salary  and  commis¬ 
sions.  You  could  be  the  right  person  for  this  job. 
Send  resume  to: 


MAJOR  NORTHEAST  DAILY,  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  seeks  an  experienced  salesperson  who 
knows  all  aspects  of  the  travel  industry.  This 
position  is  for  a  person  who  wants  to  take  over 
the  top  slot  as  travel  advertising  salesperson. 
Qualified  applicant  must  be  creative,  aggres¬ 
sive  and  promotion  minded  to  handleall  phases 
of  travel  advertising  sales.  The  newspaper  has 
an  exciting  saleable  Sunday  travel  section  and 
offers  an  attractive  salary  and  benefit  package. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1822,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  with  group  owned  42,000 
plus  AM/PM  daily  plus  Sunday.  Experienced  in 
managing  retail  promotions,  sales  training, 
budgeting,  people  and  goal  reaching.  Lead  10 
person  sales  team.  Excellent  environment.  Sal¬ 
ary,  fringes  and  opportunity  for  advancement  to 
right  intjividual.  Apply  with  resume,  availability 
date,  and  salary  expectations,  first  letter  to:  OF 
McClughan,  Ad  Director,  News  4  Daily  Adv¬ 
ance,  Box  10129,  Lynchburg  VA  245()6.  No 
calls. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  manager  for  Southeast 
70,000  daily.  Strong  promotional  and  manage¬ 
rial  background.  Send  resume  to  Box  1858, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


SOUTHEASTERN  METRO,  daily  and  Sunday, 
seeking  advertising  manager  with  experience  in 
classified,  retail  and  national.  We  need  an 
aggressive  people  oriented  manager  with 
proven  marketing  and  sales  background.  Excit¬ 
ing  opportunity  to  grow  and  progress!  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  benefits  and  living  area.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1908,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  BE  ad  director  for  Santa  Clara  coun¬ 
ties  only  Lantino  weekly  newspaper  based  in 
San  Jose,  California?  Start  with  15%  commis¬ 
sion  on  all  sales  (each  ad)  and  write  your  own 
ticket.  Spanish  speaking  helpful  but  not  re¬ 
quired.  Exceptional  ground  floor  opportunity 
for  dynamic  men  and  women.  For  inrormation, 
call  Alice  at  El  Observador  (408)  295-4272. 


ZONE  4  DAILY  needs  person  to  lead  and  moti¬ 
vate  staff  of  5  in  growing  market.  Applicants 
should  possess  strong  selling  skills  and  ability 
to  impart  these  to  others.  Keen  understanding 
of  marketing  and  promotion  needed.  Good  pos¬ 
sibility  to  move  up.  Reply  to  Box  1840,  Editor4 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING/MARKETING 

DIRECTOR 

The  Times-News,  southern  Idaho  20,000,  7 
day  morning  newspaper  is  seeking  a  seasoned 
marketing  executive  to  direct  our  30  person 
sales  staff.  We  need  an  aggresseve,  well  orga¬ 
nized,  people-oriented  individual,  with  the 
ability  to  sell  budgets  and  campaigns  versus 
single  ads.  If  you  have  a  good  compr^ension  of 
retail  finance  and  marketing,  promotion  and 
motivation,  send  resume  tO;  W.E.  Howard, 
Publisher  The  Times-News,  PO  Box  548,  Twin 
Falls,  ID  83301 ,  a  member  of  Howard  Publica¬ 
tions,  Newspapers  and  Broadcast  Group.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  bonus  from  $30 — $40M. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 

A  solid  career  opportunity  awaits  an  experi¬ 
enced  display  advertising  sales  representative 
working  for  Nevada's  largest  newspaper.  Con¬ 
tact  Advertising  Director.  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal,  PO  Box  70,  Las  Vegas  NV  89101.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
needed  for  twice  weekly  shopper  combination 
near  St  Louis.  Aggressive,  young  publisher 
looking  for  ambitious  hard  working  individual 
who  isn't  afraid  of  competition.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Marten  Publications, 
Box  903,  DeSoto  MO  63020. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  position  in  fast  growing 
Zone  4  market.  Established  twice-weekly  news¬ 
paper  of  100,000  circulation  needs  salesper¬ 
son  with  competitive  track  record.  Only  aggres¬ 
sive  professional  applicants  who  want  to  make 
money  need  apply.  Full  company  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  1859, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING — Display  advertising  sales  for 
small  weekly  trade  publication,  transportation 
and  business— Zone  9.  Send  resume  with  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1863,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  AM  daily,  10,000  in 
beautiful  mountains  of  northeast  Pennsylvania 
has  opening  for  advertising  director.  Paying 
$15,600  to  start  plus  bonus  and  profit  sharing. 
Top  applicant  would  have  experience,  be  highly 
self-rnotivated,  with  successful  history.  Will 
consider  all.  Work  is  in  modern  surroundings 
with  young  staff.  Good  benefits.  Send  all  in¬ 
formation  to  Jim  Towner,  The  Daily  Review, 
116  Main  St,  Towanda  PA  18848. 


Dwight  A  DeBolt 
c/o  The  News  Tribune 
PO  Box  69 

Fort  Pierce  FL  33454 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  AND  MARKETING 
ADVISOR  for  the  University  Daily  Kansan,  the 
student  newspaper  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
beginning  June  1.  Responsibilities  of  this  new 
fulT-time  position  inciude  advising  the  news¬ 
paper's  business  staff,  with  an  emphasis  on 
staff  training,  new  account  development,  cre¬ 
dit  and  collections,  special  advertising  promo¬ 
tions,  advertising  production,  and  other  repon- 
sibilities  for  the  day-to-day  business  operation 
of  the  newspaper.  Position  requires  a  Bache¬ 
lor's  degree  and  2-5  years'  experience  in  adver¬ 
tising  sales,  marketing,  and  management  in  a 
daily  newspaper,  familiarity  with  bonus  and  in¬ 
centive  plans,  and  general  knowledge  of  news¬ 
paper  production.  Salary  range  $14,000- 
16,000  anually.  Excellent  opportunities  for 
advancement.  To  apply  send  cover  letter  and 
resume  by  April  1  to  Professor  Chuck  Chow- 
kins,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  Lawrence  KS  66045.  The  University  of 
Kansas  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative  ac¬ 
tion  employer.  Applications  are  sought  from  all 
qualified  people  regardless  of  race,  religion, 
color,  sex,  disability,  veteran  status,  national 
origin,  age  and  ancestry. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— With  exceptional 
leadership  and  sales  ability.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Must  be  able  to  budget  and  project.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  design  and  presentation  of  an  ad  cam¬ 
paign.  9000  plus  daily.  Salary,  commission 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  a  proven  ad 
campaign  of  your  design  to:  Michael  D  Boys, 
General  Manager,  The  Pilot-News,  Po  Box  220, 
Plymouth  IN  46563. 


CO-OP  MANAGER.  Excellent  compensation  for 
experienced  co-op  specialist  capable  of  direct¬ 
ing  development  for  group  of  newspapers.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  newspaper-manufacturers- 
retailers.  Capable  of  setting  up  system- 
. . .training. . .communicating. .  working  with 
middle  and  top  management.  Send  resume  in 
complete  contidence  to  Box  IBOO,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CAN  YOU  CREATE  a  sale?  If  so,  a  leading  Las 
Vegas  tabloid  has  an  immediate  opening  for  an 
experienced  newspaper  ad  salesperson  to  cover 
hotel  industry  in  Nevada.  Top  earnings,  good 
benefits.  Send  resume  at  once  to  Bill  Bravo,  PO 
Box  15205,  Las  Vegas  NV  89114. 

CLASSIFIED/OISPLAY  SALES 
NEV^SPAPER  SUPERVISOR 
Experienced  in  staff  supervision  and  training. 
Must  be  a  real  motivator  with  a  successful  track 
record  who  can  guarantee  results.  Sunbelt 
opportunity.  Mr  Bergdahl;  (713)  526-1650. 

CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE 

SALES  SUPERVISOR . 

Medium  sized,  coastal  southern  California  dai¬ 
ly,  seeks  strong  motivator  to  supervise  staff  of 
7.  Experience,  strong  track  record,  good  refer¬ 
ences  a  must.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and 
references  to  Box  1865,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  CAREER  OPPORTUNITY  for  an 
aggressive  individual  who  wants  to  grow.  If  you 
are  good  you  can  move  to  advertising  manager 
of  growing  Ohio  weekly  with  plenty  of  growth 
potential.  Nice  town,  near  city.  Good  fringes.  In 
first  letter  tell  us  what  you  can  do  and  give  wur 
salary  requirements.  Write  us  at  Box  1864, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GROWING  CLASSIFIED  department  needs 
strong  manager  with  proven  sales  ability.  Salary 
plus  incentives  and  excellent  fringe  benefits, 
^nd  resume  or  call  Loren  Osborn,  Concord 
Monitor,  3  N.  Main  St,  Concord  NH  03301, 
(603)  224-5301. 

ARTIGRAPHICS 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST 

Experienced  editorial  artist  to  join  aggressive 
new  graphics  department.  Must  have  extensive 
bacl^round  in  the  production  of  maps,  charts, 
illustrations,  layout  and  design  in  black  and 
white  and  color.  Good  communications  skills 
essential.  Excellent  working  conditions,  pay 
and  benefits.  Zone  4  location.  Send  resume, 
samples  and  salary  history  to  Box  19(X),  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MAGAZINE  DESIGNER — We  want  a  creative 
graphic  artist  to  help  redesign  and  direct  pro¬ 
duction  of  our  award-winning  Sunday  newspap¬ 
er  in  the  Northeast.  Must  nave  strong  ideas, 
and  experience  in  layout,  design,  photography, 
typography.  Send  resume  and  samples  of  work 
now  to  Box  1817,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


MANAGER — Hard  news  50,000  weekly  group, 
dominant  in  Zone  5  growth  area.  Excellent  spot 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 

The  York  Daily  Record  is  accepting  applications 
for  the  position  of  circulation  district  manager. 
Successful  candidates  are  those  with  a  proven 
t'ack  record  in  recruitment  of  newspaper  car¬ 
riers  and  guiding  them  in  the  area  of  sales, 
service  and  collections.  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  those  who  have  experience  relative  to 
these  fields,  but  with  no  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits  including 
life,  health,  dental,  optical  insurance  and  pen¬ 
sion  program.  Position  also  includes  incentive 
bonus  and  expense  allowance.  The  Daily  Re¬ 
cord  is  an  awressive,  management-minded 
organization.  If  you  are  a  true  professional  and 
looking  for  a  challenge  send  resume  to  Person¬ 
nel  Adminstrator,  1705  Industrial  Hwy,  York 
PA  17402. 

PRESTIGIOUS  SPANISH  newspaper  in  Puerto 
Rico  is  seeking  a  Spanish  speaking,  experi¬ 
enced,  goal  oriented  executive  to  direct  its  cir¬ 
culation  department.  Send  resume  to  Vice 
President  &  General  Manager,  GPO  Box  2408, 
San  Juan  PR  00936.  All  replies  confidential. 

WYOMING'S  LARGEST  paper  has  an  opening 
for  a  state  crew  person.  We  are  looking  for  a 
person  who  is  a  can  do,  shirt-sleeve  soul 
oriented  individual  who  will  grow  with  Wyoming 
in  the  Howard  Publication  Group.  You  will  need 
to  work  4  days  in  the  state  per  week  away  from 
your  family.  If  problems  plague  you  and  your 
family,  forethought  on  your  part  will  be  appreci- 
'  ated.  Tremendous  potential  in  a  state  that  is 
really  growing  will  help  you  earn  a  very  good 
living  and  a  salary  and  bonus  plan  that  will 
make  you  and  your  family  glad  that  you  have 
come.  You  can  look  forward  to  clear  blue  skies, 
great  hunting  and  fishing  and  lovely  lakes.  Our 
community  is  modern  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
and  education  may  be  the  best  in  the  nation. 
Box  1893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  required  by  family 
owned  Ohio  daily,  circulation  26,000,  with  6 
free  weekly  newspapers  and  shopper,  circula¬ 
tion  100,(}00.  Must  be  good  administrator  and 
not  afraid  of  field  work  or  collections.  Armchair 
executives  need  not  apply.  Pay  in  excess  of 
$20,000.  Box  1831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Small  PM  news- 
paper,  northern  Illinois,  6  days  a  week,  offset, 
in  growing  competitive  area.  Carrier,  motor 
route  and  mail  responsibilities.  Work  with  prog¬ 
ressive  and  active  management  group.  Send 
resume  to  Patrick  Mattison,  Belvidere  Daily  Re¬ 
publican,  401  Whitney  Blvd.,  Belvidere  IL 
61008. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  50,000  daily. 
Should  be  experienced  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Growth  market,  quality  news  product.  Sal¬ 
ary  negotiable.  Send  resume  to  Edward  F  St 
John,  Editor/Publisher,  TheDailyTribune,  210 
E  3rd  St,  Royal  Oak  Ml  48068.  Phone  (313) 
541-3000. 


HELP  WANTED 


AWARD  WINNING  twice-weekly  newspaper  in  I 
Zone  4  has  opening  for  editor.  Must  be  experi-  I 
enced  in  copy  editing,  layout,  reporting,  I 
camera  and  community  minded.  Send  resume 
to:  Jim  Martin,  Publisher,  The  Press-Gazette, 
PO  Box  607,  Milton  FL  32570. 

ARE  YOU  THE  BEST? 

We're  a  major  Southeastern  daily  publishing  1 2 
lifestyle/entertainment  sections  weekly  and 
frequent  special  sections.  We  need  an  editor 
with  an  artists  flair  for  using  photographs,  art 
type,  spot  color,  transparencies  and  special  en¬ 
graving  effects  to  create  layouts  that  sell.  We 
want  an  editor  who  can  write  inviting,  accurate 
headlines,  who  understands  that  graphics  and 
words  must  not  compete  for  attention,  but  who 
can  give  our  pages  pizzazz.  Send  5  samples  of 
your  work  and  a  detailed  letter  of  why  you  are 
proud  of  the  samples,  what  worked  and  what 
didn't;  include  a  resume,  phone  number  where 
you  can  be  called  immediately,  the  names  and 
numbers  of  3  references  we  can  call  now  and  a 
brief  statement  of  your  philosophy  of  layout  to: 
Bob  Ashley,  Carolina  Living  Editor,  The  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  PO  Box  32188,  Charlotte  NC 

28232. _ 

BUSINESS  WRITER:  The  Register,  a  240,000 
circulation  daily  in  Orange  County  California, 
seeks  quality  business  writer  to  cover  Anaheim- 
Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove-metroplex  (an  area 
larger  than  Denver,  Seattle,  Cleveland.  Miami 
or  Kansas  City).  Preference  to  persons  with 
solid  knowledge  of  electronics,  aircraft,  medic¬ 
al  instruments  and  energy  industries.  Must 
have  2-years  daily  newspaper  business  writing 
experience.  Send  resume,  references  and  clips 
to  James  Robison,  Managing  Editor,  The  Regis- 
ter,  PO  Box  11626,  Santa  Ana  CA  92711. 

COPY  EDITOR 

VDT  experience  required.  Immediate  opening 
at  small  west  Florida  newspaper.  Attractive  be¬ 
nefits  package  includes  stock  purchase  option, 
credit  union,  tuition  assistance  program,  and 
exceptional  medical  insurance.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Mrs.  Donna  Campbell 
Personnel  Administrator 

The  Bradenton  Herald 
Box  921 

Bradenton  FL  33506 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/H 

CITY  DESK  REWRITE/EDITOR  needed  for 
leading  Zone  2  daily.  Must  have  minimum  5 
years  of  rewrite  and  editing  experience  and 
have  the  ability  to  work  well  with  reporters  and 
editors  at  all  levels.  Excellent  salary  and  be¬ 
nefits.  Box  1826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

We  need  a  copy  editor  with  at  least  6-years 
experience  in  tight  word  editing  and  creative 
headline  writing,  who  has  a  working  knowledge 
of  layout/graphics  and  who's  news  judgement 
has  been  tested.  This  person  should  have 
aspirations  to  be  copy  de^  chief,  national  edi¬ 
tor  or  news  ed  itor.  Address  appi  ications  to  Copy 
Desk  Chief,  The  Charlotte  Observer,  PO  Box 
32188,  Charlotte  NC  28232. 


HELP  WANTED 


I  CITY  EDITOR 

Can  you  win  the  respect  and  motivate  a  solid 
news  staff?  Do  you  thrive  on  competition?  How 
!  are  you  with  challenges?  Tell  us,  with  a  cover 
■  letter  outlining  your  accomplishments  and  a 
I  resume,  how  you  would  organize  the  city  desk 
I  of  the  York  Daily  Record.  Excellent  sala^  and 
benefits  including  life,  health,  dental,  optical 
insurance  and  pension  program.  Write  Pnson- 
nel  Administrator,  York  Daily  Record,  1750  In¬ 
dustrial  Hwy,  York  PA  17402. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  statewide  conservative  week¬ 
ly  in  Maine.  $2(X)  a  week.  Send  resume  to  Box 
71,  Hallowell  ME  04347. 

I  _ 

I  COPY  EDITOR 

I  Quality  oriented  copy  desk  editor  needed  by 
I  fast  growing  southeastern  North  Carolina  daily. 
At  least  3-years  experience  necessary  for  posi¬ 
tion  which  includes  layout,  headline  writing, 

{  copy  editing.  Moving  to  VDT  system  this  sum- 
I  mer.  Send  resume,  examples  of  work,  and  sal- 
I  ary  requirements  to  Personnel  Director,  The 
I  Fayetteville  Times,  PO  Box  849,  Fayetteville 
N(5  28302. 

COPY  EDITOR  sought  for  respected  64,0(X) 
AM.  Prefer  at  least  one  years  copy  editing  ex¬ 
perience.  but  will  consider  journalism  grad  with 
clearly  demonstrated  potential.  Send  resume, 
references,  clips  to  John  R  Thomas,  (^pus 
Christi  Caller,  PO  Box  9136,  Corpus  Christ!  TX 
78408. 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC  WRITER 
Experienced  writer/critic  sought  for  10  member 
1  enterainment  staff  on  Zone  4  metro  in  extreme¬ 
ly  competitive  market.  Applicants  must  have 
3-5  years  experience  in  criticism/writing. 
Musical  training/bacteround  preferrable.  Indi¬ 
vidual  will  be  responsible  for  profiles,  previews, 
reviews,  trend  pieces  in  booming  metropolitan 
area  covering  opera,  music  and  some  dance. 
Individual  must  be  aggressive  and  energetic  to 
cover  active,  diverse  local  music  scene  as  well 
as  profiles/reviews  of  national-international 
artists.  Competitive  salary.  Send  resume,  clips 
and  salary  history  to  Box  1899,  Editor  &  Pub^ 
lisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  small  New  England  AM  daily. 
3  years  experience  as  reporter  and/or  copy  edi- 
I  tor.  Box  1916,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  EDITORIAL— ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  wanted  for 
agribusiness  newsletter.  Weekly  deadline. 
Must  have  solid  reporting/writing  experience, 
with  daily  or  wire  service  experience  Referred. 
Economics/business-industrial,  or  ag- 
journalism  bacl^ound  helpful.  Must  be  self 
starter,  have  ability  to  draw  out  sensitive  busi- 
I  ness  information  from  sources.  Need  mature 
person  with  ambition  to  grow  with  publication 
and  be  capable  of  immediately  assuming  some 
I  semi-managerial  tasks.  Some  travel  involved. 

I  Washington,  D.C.  location  with  Fortune  SIX) 
I  equal  opportunity  employer.  Salary  $17.(XX)- 
I  $19,000  depending  on  background  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

COMPUTER  TECHNICIAN— Experienced  in 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  newsaper 
typesetting  systems,  preferably  SI  I  front  end 
systems  and  APS-4  typesetters. 

Submit  resume  with  salary  requirements  to 
John  Lawson,  Personnel  Manager,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner,  1 1 1 1  S  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles  CA  90015. 

SYSTEMS  TECHNICIAN  to  perform  corrective 
and  preventative  maintenance  on  ATEX  front- 
end  system  at  seven-day  daily  newspaper  on 
Florida's  west  coast.  An  associate  degree  in 
electronics  or  equivalent  two-years  newspaper 
experience  working  with  peripherals  is  re¬ 
quired.  Applicants  must  have  completed  train¬ 
ing  on  DEC  PDP-11 ,  including  intensive  unibus 
theory.  Attractive  benefits  package  includes 
stock  purchase  option,  credit  union  tuition 
assistance  program,  and  exceptional  medical 
insurance.  Please  send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  Mrs.  Donna  Campbell,  Person¬ 
nel  Administrator,  The  Bradenton  Herald,  Box 
921,  Bradenton  FL  33506. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/H 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR— Are  you 
ready  to  assume  second  in  command  of  our 
growing  daily  in  a  highly  competitive  metro 
fringe  area  dedicated  to  local  news?  Must  have 
proven  experience,  be  able  todirect  staff,  liber- 


THE  INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING  PLACE... 


When  you  need  to  reach 
newspaper  people 
you  can  meet  all  the  people 
you  want  to  meet — 
buyers,  sellers, 
employers,  jobseekers, 
and  more,  in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


For  rates  and  info;  (212)  752-7053 


for  innovative,  hands-on  circulator  to  build,  di-  al  benefits.  Enjoy  the  country  living  plus  metro- 
versity  with  expanding  publisher.  Resume  to  politan  availability.  Zone  2.  Send  resume  and 


Box  1921,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


salary  history  to  Box  1843,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


DESKPERSON— EXPERIENCED  deskperson 
for  award-winning  daily.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  to  grow  with  us.  Must  have  previous 
experience.  Liberal  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  CarolTalley,  Daily  Advance,  PO 
Box  30,  Dover  NJ  07801. 


EDITOR — Outstanding  large  suburban  group  in 
Zone  2.  Opportunity  for  advancement  to  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Box  1799,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  AM 

Wants  city  editor  who  wants  to  get  it  first,  get  it 
in-depth  and  get  it  right  in  highly  competitive 
market.  Experienced  hand  desired  but  this 
might  be  right  for  a  No.  2  man  ready  to  move 
up.  Box  1909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Small  but  sophisticated  California 
weekly  needs  hands-on  editor  experienced  in 
community  journalism.  Must  have  good  edit¬ 
ing,  writing  and  organizational  skills,  experi¬ 
ence  with  layout  and  the  ability  to  direct  and 
motivate  staff.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  1882,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  with  solid  judgement 
to  work  under  direction  of  sports  editor  editing 
and  laying  our  PM  sports  pages  for  100,000 
plus  Zone  2  daily  newspaper.  Must  write  adult 
headlines,  edit  fiercely  to  maintain  highest 
standards  on  use  of  the  language.  Heavy  pro¬ 
fessional  high  school  sports.  Average  news- 
hole:  50  columns.  No  jocks,  no  columnists,  no 
entrepreneurs  need  apply.  Seeking  only  a 
bright  person  to  make  our  sports  pages  literate, 
informative,  entertaining,  attractive.  Opening 
immediate.  Applicants  not  need  to  be  in  sports 
now.  Write  Box  1885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/PHOTOGRAPHER  for  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Entry  level  position  for  one  with  college 
and  cold  type  makeup  experience.  Sports  in¬ 
terest  a  plus.  Your  chance  to  participate  in  the 
production  of  a  top-notch  community  newspap¬ 
er.  Write  Publisher,  Ticonderoga  Sentinel, 
Ticonderoga  NY  12883. 


EDITOR 

Figaro  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  a  weekly 
news  and  feature  tabloid  is  looking  for  an  edi¬ 
tor.  The  newspaper  is  written  for  the  upscale, 
fine  lifestyle,  "uptown"  individual  with  a  need 
to  know.  We  need  someone  who  can  deliver  a 
"hot”  editorial  product,  week  in  and  week  out. 
That  someone  must  be  willing  and  able  to  take 
charge  of  the  editorial  staff,  provide  dynamic 
leadership  and  be  a  well  or  fresh,  exciting 
ideas.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  in 
confidence  to  Bill  Metcalf.  VP-General  Mana¬ 
ger,  1428  Terpsichore  St,  New  Orleans  LA 
70130. 


FEATURE  WRITER  needed  by  growing  dyna¬ 
mic  Zone  5  weekly.  Salary  $10,400  plus 
mileage.  Advancement  opportunities.  Free  ma¬ 
jor  medical  with  life  insurance  and  good  vaca¬ 
tion  plan.  Should  have  2-years  experience  and 
proven  ability  to  create  feature  material  and 
handle  general  assignment  reporting.  Photo¬ 
graphic  ability  necessary.  Must  have  car.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Tom  Sanders,  Observer, 
5717  N  Humboldt,  Peoria  IL  61614. 


Experienced 
Business  Writers 
Needed  In 
Daiias,  Houston, 
Atlanta 

Three  of  the  nine  Cordovan 
Business  Journals  have  edito¬ 
rial  openings.  These  are  career 
opportunities  with  a  future. 
Applicant  must  know  local 
market.  Cordovan  is  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Scripps-Howard  and 
seeks  journalists  with  busi¬ 
ness  reporting  skills  in  a  broad 
range  of  subjects.  Contact  De¬ 
xter  Hutchins,  Mike  Weingart 
or  Bob  Gray  at  (713)  688-881 1 
or  send  resume  in  confidence 
to: 

Cordovan  Recruiting 
5314  Bingie  Rd 
Houston  TX  77092 
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EDITORIAL  WRITER,  highly  experienced,  with 
background  of  strong  productivity  in  handling 
national  and  foreign  subjects.  Preferably  a  sea¬ 
soned  writer  with  no  pronounced  tilt  to  left  or 
right,  but  with  zeal  for  rigorous  and  eloquent 
analysis  of  issues  and  events.  Major  daily  in 
Zone  9.  Send  resume,  salan  requirement  and 
samples  of  writing  to  Box  1852,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Medium-large  spirited  daily  in  Zone  2,  com¬ 
petitive  sports  town  with  3  major  league  sports 
franchises  seeks  a  top  sports  administrator  in¬ 
terested  in  running  18-person  department. 
Good  ^orts  and  supervisory  credentials  a 
must.  Fine  opportunity  for  the  right  person. 
Salary  in  the  $30’s.  Excellent  fringes.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Box  1798,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  reporter  sought  by  West  Virginia 
newspaper,  21,000  circulation.  Send  resme 
to:  Box  1875,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  needed 
by  12,000  daily  on  Maryland's  eastern  shore. 
Must  be  able  to  find  stories  on  your  own  as  well 
as  take  direction.  Person  with  weekly  experi¬ 
ence  wanting  to  move  to  daily  is  ideal,  but  will 
consider  recent  graduate.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  clips  to  Dan  Holman,  Editor,  Star- 
Democrat,  PO  Box  600,  Easton  MD  21601, 


HARD-DIGGING  NEWSPAPER  is  seeking  hard- 
digging  reporter  for  Zone  4.  2-4  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Only  apply  if  you  can  write  it  right,  tight, 
tonight.  Send  samples  to  Box  1892,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATION  seeks  writers 
with  business,  science,  engineering  under¬ 
standing  for  freelance  case-history  assign¬ 
ments,  1500-2000 words.  Photo abilitya  plus. 
Send  brief  resume  and  samples  to  Box  1804, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  prize-winning,  grow¬ 
ing  70,000  PM  daily  in  Zone  5.  Work  for  an 
executive  editor  who  is  also  a  group  editor. 
Highly  competitive,  challenging  news  area. 
Looking  for  a  pro  to  work  with  an  excellent 
young  staff.  Red  tape  in  job  at  a  bare  minimum. 
Send  resume  in  complete  confidence  to  Box 
1910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR— Small  Zone  3  mountain  week¬ 
ly  needs  editor  to  run  1-man  show.  Responsible 
for  news,  sports  and  features  plus  quality 
photos.  Darkroom  experience  helpful.  If  you 
need  minimum  supervision  but  produce  max¬ 
imum  coverage,  send  resume  and  clips.  Good 
starting  post  with  outstanding  company.  Box 
1878,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR— No.  2  person  in  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  small  quality  Pacific  Northwest 
daily.  Must  have  judgement,  experience  and 
top  level  skills  in  editing,  headlines,  graphics 
and  organization.  Need  strong  leader  for  super¬ 
ior  staff  of  15.  20th  century  pay  and  benefits. 
Box  1918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  BUREAU  MANAGER/EDITOR— Ground 
floor  challenge  for  DC  based,  results  oriented 
individual.  Accountable  for  entire  operation, 
which  includes  news  staff  direction,  office  and 
budget.  Strong  journalistic  background,  espe¬ 
cially  in  hard  news,  investigative  and  business 
writing.  Newsletter,  broadcast  journalism  and 
other  various  media  experience  helpful.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  domestic  markets  essential,  know¬ 
ledge  of  foreign  markets  desired.  At  least  12- 
years  experience.  A  great  opportunity  for  a  crea¬ 
tive  someone  who  wants  to  be  a  key  part  of  a 
now  small  but  developing  Washington-news 
media  senrice.  Please  send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPENINGS  with  growing  Zone  4  chain.  Desk, 
sports,  news  and  lifestyle  positions  available 
soon.  All  are  on  medium-sized  daily  in  out-door 
college  area.  Please  send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1891,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  needed  immediately  for  growing 
twice  weekly  paper,  part  of  respected  national 
group.  Must  have  one  year  of  experience.  Photo 
experience  helpful.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Clint  Williams,  Union  Recorder,  PO  Box  520, 
Milledgeville  GA  31061. 


]  SPORTS  editor-writer  for  award-winning  South 
I  Carolina  semi-weekly.  Must  produce  Monday- 
1  Wednesday  sports  pages  covering  5  high 
schools  and  3  town  major  recreation  program. 
Recent  J-school  graduate  acceptable  as  well  as 
experienced  person.  Box  1881,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


START  WORK  TOMORROW  if  you're  a  top- 
notch  writer.  Hard-driving  northwest  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  daily  waiting  for  you.  Send  clips.  George 
Sample,  Corry  Journal,  Corry  PA  16407. 


THE  ANCHORAGE  TIMES  in  Alaska's  largest 
and  fastest  growing  cities  is  looking  for  experi¬ 
enced  copy  editors  and  reporters  to  add  to  its 
staff. 

Currently  there  are  openings  for  copy  editors, 
investigative  reporters  and  business  reporters. 
Prefer  that  applicants  have  at  least  2-years  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  fast  paced  daily. 

Send  resume,  salary  requirements  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  The  Anchorage  Times  Personnel 
Office,  Box  40,  Anchorage  AK  99510. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


THE  CANADIAN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PUB¬ 
LISHERS  ASSOCIATION  invites  applications 
for  the  Toronto-based  position  of  manager  of 
editorial  services.  The  applicant  should  have  a 
broad  understanding  of  Canadian  daily  journal¬ 
ism,  and  be  able,  under  direction,  to  plan  and 
conduct  editorial  seminars,  liaise  with  perti¬ 
nent  staff  and  industry  groups,  and  provide  a 
general  informational  senrice  for  members  and 
associates.  French  an  asset.  Candiates  should 
apply  in  writing  with  resume  and  references  to 
John  E.  Foy,  General  Manager  of  CDNPA,  321 
Bloor  St,  East,  Suite  214,  Toronto  Ontario 
M4W  1E7.  Deadline  for  application  March  23, 
1981. 


REPORTER— EDITOR  needed  by  small  daily. 
Apply  Allan  Evans,  Russel  Daily  News,  Russel 
KS:  (913)  483-2116. 


REPORTER  to  cover  political  beat  for  growing 
Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday.  Emphasis  is  on  coun¬ 
ty  government  but  state  legislators  and  federal 
representatives  are  dealt  with  also.  Send  re¬ 
sume  in  confidence  to  Box  1906,  Editor&Pub- 
lisher. 


ENGINEER 


PRESS  ENGINEER-ENGINEER,  BME  with 
minimum  5  years  design  experience  on  modern 
newspaper  presses.  Capable  of  executing  major 
press  modifications  from  inception  to  field  in¬ 
stallations.  Salary  commensurate  with  qual¬ 
ifications  and  exjwrience. 

Send  resume  to  Erwin  Jaffe,  Director/Research 
Center.  ANPA  Research  Institute,  PO  Box  598, 
Easton  PA  18042. 


FREELANCE 


WASHINGTON  FREELANCE  writer  willing  to 
team  up  and  expand  business.  (202)  659- 
0308. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a-month 
subscription  rates.  M.  Sternman,  68-38  Yel¬ 
lowstone,  Forest  Hills  NY  1 1375. 


PRESSROOM 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 
The  fastest  growing  three  company  coalition  in 
the  newspaper  industry  now  has  several  career 
openings  for  skilled  technicians. 

We  are  looking  for: 

—  Press  design  engineers 
—  Maiminist 

—  Front  end  system  specialist 
—  Press  erectors 

—  Knowledgeable  web  offset  press  operators 
Reply  in  confidence  to: 

Don  Kirk 

Press  Machinery  Corporation 
740  N.  Church  Rd 
Elmhurst  IL  60126 

or  call:  Don  Geralds  (Ryco  Graphics  Manufac¬ 
turing)  (312)  259-3330.  Mike  Schwartz  (Press 
Machinery  Corn)  (312)  860-5165.  Bernie 
Thompson  (KiF  Manufacturing  Co,  Inc)  (219) 
279-9950. 


HEAD  PRESSROOM— South  Florida  group  of 
weekly  newspapers.  Familiar  with  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  or  Harris  presses.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirements,  effective  July  1st.  Box  1894, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  PLANT  has  created  immediate  openings 
for  experienced  community  or  V15-A  web 
pressperson  in  either  Ft  Lauderdale  or  Clearwa¬ 
ter,  Florida.  Excellent  advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Ca'I  John  or  Bob  Teulin  (813)  576-0370. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  for  medium 
daily  newspaper  with  extensive  commercial 
printing  operation.  Zone  5.  Must  have  strong 
management  capabilities.  Responsible  for 
double  width  offset  press,  scheduling,  camera 
and  stripping  department,  platemaking  depart¬ 
ment,  purchasingand  quality  control.  Our  orga¬ 
nization  provides  career  growth  potential  with 
excellent  salary  and  employee  benefits.  All  re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Send  resume  to  Box  1835, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  & 


PRESSROOM 

SUPERVISOR 


Large  metropolitan  daily  is  seeking  qualified 
pressroom  supervision  to  work  in  our  modern, 
state-of-the-art,  multiple  press,  high  volume 
plant. 

Experience  in  offset  press  operations  and  su¬ 
pervision  is  necessary. 

We  offer  competitive  salaries,  an  attractive  be¬ 
nefits  package,  and  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  a  highly  desirable  suburban  location. 
For  confidential  consideration,  please  submit 
resume  including  salary  history  to  Box  1851, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PRESSMEN  M/W  AND 
PLATEMAKERS  WANTED 
Immediate  openings  for  experienced  Scott  let¬ 
terpress  web  press  people  and  Napp/Letterflex 
platemakers  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey  daily 
newspaper.  Excellent  salary,  benefits.  Reply  to 
Box  1890,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  OPERATOR  to  take  charge  of  operation 
and  maintenance  of  4  unit  press.  Salary  open. 
(314)  583-2545. 


PRODUCTION 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT,  5-day 
offset  daily  in  wonderful  Wyoming.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  composition,  press  and  job  shop.  CG  and 
Goss  equipped.  Publisher,  Northern  Wyoming 
Daily  News,  Box  508,  Worland  WY  82401; 
(307)  347-3241. 


OPERATIONS  (PRODUCTION)  MANAGER 
We  need  a  person  willing  and  able  to  take  com¬ 
plete  responsibility  for  producing  newspapers 
from  raw  copy  through  the  fini^ed  product. 
Must  have  experience  in  modern  production 
methods  (we  are  updating  to  computers),  have 
hands-on  ability,  knowledge  of  budgeting  and 
cost  control,  be  able  to  manage  the  personnel 
within  the  department,  be  capable  of  supenris- 
ing  presspeople,  and  be  able  to  work  well  with 
other  departments. 

A  group  of  strong  weekly  newspapers  in  Zone  2. 
Excellent  benefits,  working  conditions  and 
area.  Salary  negotiable.  Will  consider  someone 
who  has  the  potential  and  drive  to  grow  with  the 
company  but  who  has  already  proven  him  or 
herself. 

Write  Box  1809,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  wanted  for  suburban 
Boston  newspaper  group.  Dailies,  weeklies, 
and  free  distribution.  Should  have  experience 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  production  includ¬ 
ing  electronic  front-end  systems.  Includes  su¬ 
pervision  of  composing  room,  camera, 
platemaking  and  press.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Please  send  resume  to  Paul  J 
Massey,  General  Manager,  Transcript  News¬ 
papers,  Inc,  420  Washington  St,  Dedham  MA 
02026. 


PROMOTION 


I  PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 

I  Medium  size,  7-day  California  newspaper  seek- 
I  ing  experienced  promotion  person  to  senre  all 
i  departments.  Report  to  top  management.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience.  Box  1794, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESEARCH 


RESEARCH  MANAGER 
Newly  created  position  with  major  metro  daily 
in  the  Southwest  already  partici^ting  in  news¬ 
paper  syndicated  and  proprietary  research  pro¬ 
jects.  Knowledge  of  survey  research,  sales  pre¬ 
sentations  and  training  skills.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  career  development  and  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  1841,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


I  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
1  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT 
j  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

!  International  sales  firm,  with  newly  acquired 
'  distributorship  requires  a  dynamic  East  Coast 
:  sales  representative  to  develop  and  manage  a 
j  sales  force.  Good  salary  base  plus  excellent 
commissions.  Knowledge  of  the  electronics 
I  and  computer  terminal  field  is  a  necessity. 

I  Candidates  who  are  innovative,  have  a  proven 
I  track  record  and  want  to  become  an  integral 
I  part  of  expanding  network,  please  send  your 
I  resume  to  Box  1856,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ABLE,  EXPERIENCED,  enthusiastic,  and  dedi¬ 
cated.  I've  owned  weekly,  been  top  weekly  edi¬ 
tor.  Seek  managerial  position,  challenge, 
growth.  Box  1871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER  of  newspaper  and 
broadcasting  group  seeks  senior  management 
position  in  communications  industry.  Experi¬ 
enced  all  phases  of  financial  management.  Box 
1805,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/advertising  director.  10- 
years  advertising  account  management;  4- 
years  general  manager  weekly  newspapers. 
National  trade  publications  and  trade  show  ex¬ 
perience.  Results-minded.  (504)  626-3241. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/DIRECTOR  OF  SALES— 
^ofessional  with  over  16  years  experience  in 
all  facets  of  newspapers  management,  adver¬ 
tising,  sales,  promotion,  MBO,  circulation,  etc. 
Will  train  staff  to  sell  the  most  competitive 
market.  Excellent  references.  Zones  1-3,  5. 
(315)  733-8986. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER— Record 
setting  performance  throughout  career  with  re¬ 
ferences  to  back  it  up.  Prefer  Zones  1, 2,3or5. 
Box  1867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/EDITOR  position 
wanted  on  weekly  or  small  daily  newspaper. 
Have  worked  in  every  phase  of  newspaper  work 
and  am  a  master  photographer.  My  love,  beliefs 
and  philosophy  lie  with  the  small,  community 
newspaper.  Prefer  Zones  1,  2,  3  or  4.  Non¬ 
drinker  who  still  believes  that  a  man’s  job  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  his  life.  Write  to  Box 
1896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


LIFE  TIME  AD  EXPERIENCE  FOR  HIRE— 
Sales  to  staff.  25-years  in-depth,  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Now  employed  metro  daily.  Zone  8  or  9. 
Box  1924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OVER  20-years  management  advertising, 
general  manager.  BS,  24  hours  on  MA  com¬ 
munications.  (817)  692-3463. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE,  35,  15-years  ex¬ 
perience,  5  as  circulation  manager  at  medium 
size  AM-PM.  Experience  with  revenue  and  ex¬ 
pense  budgets  and  ABC.  Goal  oriented.  Desire 
upper  circulation  management  position  in 
Zones  8  or  9.  Resume  and  references.  Box 
1830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR 

Manager  on  small  to  medium  AM/PM  dailies. 
Over  15  years  experience  in  boy  crew  and  tele¬ 
phone  sales,  TMC  and  promotion,  seeks  staff 
postion  on  large  paper  or  manager  on  medium 
to  small.  Box  1866,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWTH  ORIENTED,  highly  motivated,  ci- 
culation  manager.  5-years  experience  at  large 
weekly,  seeks  position  as  assistant  or  promo 
manager  at  small/medium  daily.  Will  relocate 
to  Zones  5,  8  and  9.  Proven  record.  Resume/ 
references.  Please  write  Box  1904,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THINK-A-HEAD  CIRCUUTOR  presently  em¬ 
ployed.  Ready  to  move  up.  15-years  experience 
in  district  manager  training,  computer,  TMC, 
and  budgeting.  Reply  in  confidence  to  a  top- 
notch  professional.  Box  1883,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  In 

EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  acl,  c/o  Editor  & 
Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av, 
New  York,  NY  10022.  Please 
be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response 
to  an  ad.  Include  only  mate¬ 
rial  which  can  be  forwarded 
in  a  large  manilla  envelope. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Experienced  on  small  and  large  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers.  Directed  and  administered  all 
phases  of  newspaper  circulation  sales  and 
marketing,  distribution  and  transportation. 

Full  resume  and  references  sent  in  confidence. 
Please  write  Box  1815,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

ARCHITECTURE  SPECIALIST:  Midwest  born; 
Seven  Sisters.  Columbia  (’78)  grad  with  major 
national  magazine  and  newspaper  clips 
(architectural  and  otherwise),  and  network 
news  research  experience;  seeks  beat  in 
architecture,  historic  preservation,  neighbor¬ 
hood  revitalization,  real  estate,  and  urban  de¬ 
sign.  New  field  demands  solid,  energetic  cover¬ 
age.  1  can  do  it.  Will  also  cover  general  assign¬ 
ment.  Box  1855,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  editor/reporter,  14-years  in 
journalism,  seeks  responsible  position  on  pub¬ 
lication  in  New  York  metro  area.  Specialities: 
labor  relations,  government,  precision  journal¬ 
ism,  safety,  sports.  Box  1874,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AMBITIOUS,  young  female  reporter  seeks  re¬ 
porting  position  on  daily  anywhere  in  US. 
Washington,  DC  wire  service  experience. 
Photography  experience.  Excellent  clips.  Box 
1896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  in  May.  Farm  and  conservation 
writing  are  my  specialties,  but  I’m  versatile.  I’m 
looking  for  a  good  general  assignment  spot  on  a 
small/mid-size  daily  in  Zone  5,  7  or  8.  Three 
years  on  weeklies  plus  stint  with  state  conserva¬ 
tion  agency.  Currently  completing  MS  in  agri¬ 
cultural  journalism.  For  samples  and  resume: 
Rick  Mooney,  806  Madison  St,  Beaver  Dam  Wl 
53916.  Or  call  (414)  887-0908,  evenings. 

DEDICATED  journalist  seeks  reporting  position 
with  metro  or  mid-sized  daily.  BJ  degree  plus 
more  than  three  year’s  daily  experience  cover¬ 
ing  county  government,  police  and  courts  in 
Missouri  and  Illinois.  Will  relocate.  James  Bar¬ 
rett,  3962  Tholozan  St,  St  Louis  MO  63116; 
(314)  773-5025. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST-CARICATURIST— 
Humorous  features  writer.  5-years  experience. 
Work  black/white  and  color.  Politics  are  flexi¬ 
ble.  Available  immediately.  Samples  and  re¬ 
sume.  Stu  Goldman,  1502  Green  St,  Harris¬ 
burg  PA  17102;  (717)  233-0350. 

EDITING:  25  YEARS-EXPERIENCE 

From  medium  dailies  (wire-page  1,  sports)  to 
Wall  Street  Journal  (14  years)  to  own  weekly, 
which  folded.  At  43,  1  need  a  good  job.  Pay 
negotiable.  Will  move.  Harvey  Seymour.  4  Jef¬ 
frey,  E  Windsor  NJ;  (609)  448-M46. 

EDITOR 

9-years  experience;  excellent  news-graphics- 
photo-layout  judgement,  strong  manage,  VDT 
ace;  seeks  new  challenge.  Box  1877,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTSWRITER  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  medium-sized  daily.  Also  familiar 
with  writing  features,  columns,  and  photos  be¬ 
sides  adding  flair  to  game  coverage  stories.  Add 
VDT,  layout,  and  experience  with  major  college/ 
pro  ball  for  a  complete  package.  Box  1913, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  WRITER— Award  winning 
veteran  looking  for  growth  and  challenge.  Box 
1923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESS  SECRETARY  to  U.S.  Senator  seeks 
editorial  writing  position.  Strong  background  in 
urban  and  national  affairs.  Nine-years  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter  and  editorial  writer.  MSJ, 
Northwestern  University.  Box  1734,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

QUALITY  REPORTER/WORDSMITH,  3-years 
daily  experience,  seeks  to  grow  at  qualiW  paper 
1  amid  high-rises,  concrete,  big-city  life.  Box 
1  1846,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  SERIOUS,  imaginative  reporter  seeks  Zone  1-2 
j  job.  Two  years  experience  with  daily,  26,(X)0; 
1980  London  School  of  Economics  master’s, 
Berkely  BA  with  honors.  John  Gaines,  2500  C 
St,  No.  209  NW,  Washington  DC  20007;  (202) 
337-0921. 

1  ..... 

You  May  Take  One  Giant  Step... 
toward  a  better  job 
by  placing  your  ad  in  E&P's 
Positions  Wanted  section! 
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FORMER  NASHVILLE  weekly  suburban  editor  { 
(for  15  years),  and  editor  of  Music  City  News,  | 
(country  music  publication),  desires  job  prefer-  { 
ably  in  Tennessee,  Florida  or  some  surrounding 
state.  Prefer  job  writing  about  country  music  as  { 
in  the  area  of  entertainment.  Everett  Corbin,  ; 
1 18  Baily  Collins  Dr,  Smyrna  TN  37167.  459- 
4142.  I 


I  AM  AN  ENERGETIC,  hardworking.  27-year- 
old  female  who  is  serious  abouf  journalism.  I 
have  a  journalism  degree  and  1-year  cummula- 
tive  experience  on  dailies,  including  a  major 
metro  paper.  I  am  interested  in  metro  papers 
and  magazines.  Reply  to:  3427  N  Elaine  PI, 
Chicago  IL  60657. 


LONDON  BASED  writer-photographer  avail¬ 
able  for  features-reasearch-enquiries.  Try  me. 
Steve  Mackey,  219  Archway  Rd.  Highgate, 
London  N6.  England. 


MATURE,  highly  motivated  deskman  with 
strong  slot  background  wishes  to  leave  family 
business  and  resume  news  career.  Emphasis  is 
on  accuracy  and  sharp  presentation,  coupled 
with  ability  as  on-job  teacher.  Meaningful  refer¬ 
ences  and  degree.  Inquiries  from  all  regions  are 
welcome.  Box  1796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER— Seeking  spot  on 
photo  conscious  daily  after  1  W  years  freelanc¬ 
ing.  Creative  and  enterprising,  can  shoot  all 
aspects,  black/white  and  color.  ChallenH,  a 
must.  (Prefer  Zones  7, 8,  9.)  Box  1876,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SEASONED  PRO,  experience  includes  daily 
newspapers,  wire  service  manager,  publisher  of 
weekly  newspaper  chain,  public  relations. 
Wrote  columns,  editorials,  features,  sports, 
general  news.  Know  layout,  production, 
graphics.  Have  managerial  experience.  Seeks 
responsible  editorial  position.  Willing  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  1879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/EDITOR/PUBLISHER;  8-years  expe¬ 
rience;  new  resident  of  Cleveland  area  seeking 
challenging  position  in  publishing/com- 
munications.  Special  expertise  in  manage¬ 
ment/supervision,  editorial  department,  com¬ 
munications.  advertising/promotion.  Box 
1868,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORD  WORKER — Young  woman  reporter,  20 
months  experience  on  weekly  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  spot  on  medium  size  weekly  or  small  daily 
any  Zone.  Strong  on  features,  but  do  hard  news, 
too.  Excellent  photographer,  speller,  educa¬ 
tion.  P.  Davis,  6035  Padula,  Punta  Gorda  FL 
33950  or  call  (evenings)  (813)  639-5094. 


WRITER  (national,  foreign  news/investigative 
pieces,  features/radio  scripts/5-years  Washing- 
ton-based/3-years  Washington  correspondent 
for  national  magazine  on  foreign  affairs/Con- 
gressional.  State.  White  House  coverage)  seeks 
reporter/writer’s  slot  on  major  daily  or  magazine 
editorial  position.  Will  relocate:  USA  or  abroad. 
Box  1902,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


5-YEARS  IN  WASHINGTON  DC  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Politically  savvy,  business-keen  wri¬ 
ter-editor  seeks  Washington  correspondent 
position  for  daily,  weekly  or  magazine.  Biling¬ 
ual.  Strong  experience  in  wire  service,  inves¬ 
tigative,  Washington  correspondence  and  agri¬ 
cultural  reporting.  Reply  Box  11181,  Alexan¬ 
dria  VA  22312. 


SPORTS  WRITER-COLUMNIST  seeks  pro  or 
college  beat  on  1 50,000  plus  metro  daily.  Five 
years  experierKe  on  mid-sized  Eastern  daily, 
covering  pro  baseball,  basketball,  colleges  and 
desk.  ^  1718.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  sports/feature  writer  looking  for  a 
new  challenge  in  Zone  5.  Heavy  background  in 
prep  sports,  reporting  and  covers  of  state  and 
municipal  governments.  Box  Iwl,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


CANADIAN  CORRESPONDENT.  Spot  news,  fe¬ 
atures.  columns  and  pictures.  Box  1895,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  SPORTSWRITER  living  on  Suncoast 
looking  to  write  feature  articles  on  major  league 
baseball  during  Spring  training.  Very  low  rates. 
1  close  to  St.  fttersburg,  Clearwater,  Tampa, 
I  Lakeland,  Bradenton,  and  Sarasota.  Can  call 
I  Dan  collect  at  (813)  585-1256. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


'  AWARD-WINNING  photojoumalist  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  photo  conscious  daily  newspaper. 

'  Large  circulation  is  rot  a  necessity.  6-years 
I  professional  experience  in  and  around  Phi- 
I  ladelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Willing  to  relocate 
I  anywhere.  Can  handle  any  assignment  and  dar- 
I  kroom  work.  Also  experienced  in  layout  and 
;  graphic  design.  For  resume  and  samples,  con- 
I  tact:  Joseph  P  Edelman,  217  W  Broad  St, 
I  Quakertown  PA  18951;  (215)  536-6718. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST 

Photojoumalist,  35,  with  15-years  experience 
including  work  as  general  assignment  reporter, 
feature  writer  and  managing  ^itor  looking  for 
daily  in  any  Zone.  Box  1^5.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESSROOM 


I  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY.  Pressroom  fore- 
I  man  for  small  to  medium  daily  or  large  weekly. 

Any  Zone.  22-years  experience.  Milton  Knight, 
I  11701  Pacific  Hwy.  SW.  Tacoma  WA.  98499. 
1  (206)  581-3628  before  8  AM  or  after  6  PM 
(Pacific  Standard  Time). 


JOURNEY  PRESSMAN  with  28-years  experi¬ 
ence  with  Goss  Metro,  Offset  and  Hoe  Rotogra- 
I  vure  newspaper  presses.  Also  experience  in  cir- 
j  eolation  deparment,  seeks  employment  with 
!  well  established  and  accredited  newspaper.  I 
am  a  loyal  and  willing  worker,  with  excellent 
work  record  and  references.  If  your  company  is 
ready  to  hire,  please  contact  Edward  W  Nolte, 
1709  B  Jay  St.  Belleville  IL;  (618)  235-6671. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


\  EXPERIENCED  SID — (tompetent,  conscien- 
1  tious  9-year  pro  in  university  sports  information 
I  field  seeks  challenging  collegiate  or  profession- 
I  al  sports  information  assignment.  Knowledge- 
I  able  in  both  men's  and  women's  athletics,  with 
22  national  publications  awards.  Strong  writer- 
I  editor  with  print  background,  broadcast  experi- 
i  ence  has  continued  contributions  to  make  in 
sports  communications.  MSJ.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Single,  able  to  relocate.  Box  1869, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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British  historian  assesses 
U.S.  newspapers’  future 


By  Jay  Fussell 

Where  is  the  newspaper  going  in  the 
1980s?  Probably  not  toward  the  “bigger 
and  better”  growth  of  the  past.  For  one 
thing,  bigger  is  not  necessarily  better  in 
an  age  that  places  an  ever  higher  premium 
on  reading  time. 

Selectivity  and  individuation  come 
closer  to  defining  quality  today  when  the 
surfeit  of  information  threatens  to  inun¬ 
date  us  all.  This  moves  in  the  direction  of 
the  custom-made  newspaper  tailored  to 
the  specifed  needs  of  the  subscriber, 
printed  separately,  designed  by  the  com¬ 
puter,  produced  automatically  by  ink-jet 
(plateless)  printing  or  be  electrophotogra¬ 
phy  (a  computer-controlled  method  of 
laser-driven  reproduction),  addressed  on 
the  front  with  the  name  of  the  subscriber 
and  delivered  to  his  door. 

Such  is  the  vision  of  Anthony  Smith, 
former  BBC  television  expert  turned 
newspaper  historian,  who  in  his  book 
Goodbye  Gutenberg:  The  Newspaper  Re¬ 
volution  of  the  1990s  (Oxford  and  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1980)  has 
assessed  the  condition  of  the  newspaper 
in  the  United  States  during  the  1980s  and 
even  ventured  a  guess  about  its  ultimate 
fate  which  he  believes  will  be  decided  in 
the  1990s. 

And  what  is  precipitating  such  a  life- 
and-death  crisis  for  the  newspaper? 
According  to  Smith,  it  is  the  computeriza¬ 
tion  of  printing  which  he  calls  the  third 
revolution  in  human  communications, 
following  those  sea  changes  ushered  in  by 
the  first  two  revolutions:  the  advent  of 
writing  and  the  advent  of  printing  from 
movable  type. 

The  1970s  proved  to  be  a  decade  of 
experimentation  for  newspapers  in 
America,  even  though  some  nt  vspapers 
in  Japan  had  reached  third-generation 
computerized  equipment  by  that  time. 
The  1980s  will  probably  be  a  decade  of 
consolidation,  thinks  Anthony  Smith, 
with  the  introduction  of  new  electronics 
media  such  as  teletext,  videotext,  or 
some  comparable  electronic  text  service 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  decade.  But  the 
decade  of  the  1990s,  he  believes,  will 
bring  the  newspaper  to  a  crucial  fork  in 
the  road  when  the  newspaper  will,  after  a 
long  slow  decline,  either  face  extinction 
or  drastically  rethink  its  form  and  method 
of  transmission.  At  the  moment,  its  ulti¬ 
mate  fate  is  shrouded  in  futuristic  mists. 

In  the  meantime,  the  growing  need  for 
individuation  in  the  information  industry 
sounds  the  tocsin  for  the  eighties.  For 
v/hen  a  society  is  adequately  fed,  housed, 
and  clothed,  specialist  industries  find 
giant  markets  for  a  diverse  range  of  good. 
A  change  of  this  sort  is  taking  place  in  the 
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information  industry  as  it  turns  from  pro¬ 
viding  a  basic  diet  of  mass  entertainment 
for  the  work  weary  to  offering  a  profusion 
of  choices  catering  to  individual  interest 
that  can  now  be  indulged  with  home  en¬ 
tertainment  centers  and  other  media. 

The  trend  toward  high  individual  selec¬ 
tivity  has  already  reshaped  the  world  of 
magazine  journalism.  Through  the  use  of 
video  cassettes,  home  recorders,  and 
cable  television,  it  is  in  the  process  of 
reshaping  the  world  of  commercial  televi¬ 
sion.  That  trend  seems  likely  to  bring  in¬ 
creasing  changes  to  the  world  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  current  decade. 

For  the  most  part,  Anthony  Smith 
views  the  future  with  vast  optimism  born 
of  an  insider’s  understanding  of  where 
our  world  is  today  in  its  surge  toward  an 
ultimate  global  network  linking  mankind 
in  a  new  infosphere.  Yet  on  one  matter  he 
is  pessimistic.  The  facsimile  newspaper 
delivered  by  machine  for  home  use  will 
not  become  a  reality  of  the  1980s,  he  pre¬ 
dicts,  because  the  delivery  of  paper  to 
every  home  would  present  an  insuperable 
economica  barrier  that  could  not  possibly 
be  accomplished  at  one-half  cent  per 
home  (the  cost  of  today’s  home  delivery 
of  a  newspaper).  In  Smith’s  vison,  the 
facsimile  newspaper  may  be  a  stillborn 
dream. 

The  computerization  of  printing  prom¬ 
ises  to  affect  not  only  consumers  of  the 
information  industry’s  products  but  those 
who  serve  in  the  media  as  well.  In  ex¬ 
amining  the  trends  of  changing  journal¬ 
ism,  Smith  reflects  on  moments  of  faded 
glory  when  a  journalist  could  serve  quite 
literally  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  world. 
He  contrasts  that  with  today’s  tendency 
toward  covering  events  by  teams  of  spe¬ 
cialists. 

On  a  journalistic  team  today,  some  re¬ 
porters  may  serve  as  observers  on  loca¬ 
tion.  Some  search  the  morgue  for  mate¬ 
rial  from  past  stories  that  can  be  fed  into 
the  overall  effort.  Others  work  as  rewri- 
ters  to  piece  together  a  story  that  comes 
from  many  different  sources.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Washington  Post  in  covering  the 
1977  siege  of  the  Hanafi  Muslims  in  the 
nation’s  capital  used  a  team  of  28  repor¬ 
ters,  21  writers,  35  editors,  and  12  dicta- 
tionists.  Where,  in  the  midst  of  that  com¬ 
plicated  process,  will  one  ever  find  the 
author? 

It  is  such  a  concern  that  leads  Smith  to 
conclude  that  computerization  will  furth¬ 
er  refine  the  mechanical  organization  of 
the  large  newspaper  so  that  reporting  will 
become  increasingly  collective,  hierar¬ 
chical,  and  industrialized.  Computeriza¬ 
tion,  in  Smith’s  view,  has  led  the  modern 
newspaper  away  from  being  an  organ  of 


the  reporters  and  editors  and  toward  be¬ 
coming  an  organ  of  the  managers  and 
publishers. 

Meanwhile,  the  reporter  becomes  less 
of  a  writer  in  the  world  of  computeriza¬ 
tion  and  increasingly  more  of  a  collater  of 
texts,  a  comparer  of  versions,  a  scanner 
of  data  bases,  a  resercher  whose  job  in¬ 
creasingly  overlaps  that  of  the  newspap¬ 
er’s  librarian,  and  an  intermediary  be¬ 
tween  the  enormous  wealth  of  available 
knowledge  and  the  reader.  In  time,  only 
those  with  considerable  editorial  skills 
will  be  equipped  to  be  tomorrow’s  repor¬ 
ters. 

Control  over  information  is  shifting.  In 
a  pre-printing  age,  control  of  information 
rested  with  those  who  could  guarantee 
the  text — scribes,  monks,  copyists,  and 
redactors.  With  the  invention  of  printing, 
control  swung  largely  to  the  author  and 
publisher — and  copyright  laws  were 
enacted  to  protect  their  claims.  But  the 
computer  revolution  in  information  sci¬ 
ence  is  shifting  power  away  from  both 
publisher  and  author  to  those  who  control 
the  transmission  technology. 

One  of  the  forces  pressing  the  modern 
newspaper  into  a  high-noon  confronta¬ 
tion  with  the  new  electronic  media, 
according  to  Anthony  Smith,  is  inflation. 
As  the  price  of  a  daily  newspaper  moves 
up  to  250  and  then  300 ,  it  will  be  entering  a 
range  in  which  the  electronic  text  ser¬ 
vices  are  competitive.  That  in  turn  will  do 
much  to  make  more  attractive  the  col¬ 
laboration  of  the  two  media,  urging  them 
toward  some  new  form  of  that  basic  con¬ 
tradiction  in  terms,  a  paperless  news¬ 
paper. 

Tomorrow’s  newspaper,  in  whatever 
form,  will  undoubtedly  move  more  into 
the  sphere  of  statutory  (of  semi-statutory) 
bodies,  such  as  today’s  television  net¬ 
works.  The  need  to  avail  themselves  of 
transmission  technology  will  utlimately 
force  newspaper  publishers  to  draw  clos¬ 
er  to  those  statutory  bodies,  or  common 
carriers,  that  serve  the  public  interest. 
When  that  happens.  Smith  believes,  a 
titanic  battle  looms  between  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  right  to  protect  the  public  interest 
through  regulation  and  the  newspaper’s 
assertion  of  its  inherent  right  to  free 
speech  guaranteed  under  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
stitution’s  First  Amendment. 
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AMERICAN  NEWCOMEN  AT  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
HONORS  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 


75  th 

(tAnniversary 


AT  DINNER,  FEBRUARY  26,  1981  •  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 


Honored  gi  ests:  Mr.  Amon  G.  Carter,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  and  Publisher,  Mr.  Philip  J.  Meek, 
President  and  Editorial  Chairman,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 

American  Newcomen,  at  Fort  Worth,  honors  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  on  the  occasion  of  its  75th 
anniversary.  First  published  February  1,  1906,  as  the  Star, 
the  newspaper  merged  with  the  Telegram  on  New  Year’s 
Day  1909.  On  November  1,  1925,  the  Star-Telegram 
absorbed  the  Fort  Worth  Record  and  became  a  full-time 
morning  and  evening  newspaper.  Under  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  its  late  publisher,  Amon  G.  Carter,  Sr.,  the 
Star-Telegram  became  the  dominant  newspaper  in  Fort 
Worth  and  an  area  larger  than  New  England  to  the  west. 
Carter  set  his  newspaper  on  a  course  of  public  service  for 
Fort  Worth  and  Tarrant  County.  The  newspaper  was 
recognized  for  covering  disasters,  then  establishing  funds 
to  help  the  victims.  The  Star-Tele^gram  became  Texas’ 
largest  newspaper  within  three  decades  of  its  founding, 
and  the  first  in  the  state  with  a  circulation  of  200,000.  On 
November  8,  1974,  the  Star-Telegram  was  purchased  by 
Capital  Cities  Communications,  Inc.  The  legacy  of  public 
service  and  editorial  excellence  continues  under  the 
ownership  of  Capital  Cities.  During  the  late  1970’s,  the 
Star-Telegram  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  major  metropolitan  newspapers  in  America. 


Msnunioii  OF  HIE  HIST  or  STM 


MmUlMMOiTMU? 


Workmen  and  engineers  are 
installing  them. 

A  whole  new  era  in  news 
distribution  has  begun. 

The  UPl  satellite  service  will 
carry  all  wires  now  distributed 
over  the  terrestrial  network 
including  the  basic  state  TTS 
reports. 

These  are  very  special 
dishes  because  they’re 
owned  by  our  customers . . . 


the  same  way  they  own 
their  presses,  typesetting 
hardware  and  other 
production  equipment. 

This  gives  the  newspaper 
complete  control  over  what  it 
receives.  Now  and  into  the 
future. 

UPl  is  helping  make  it  all 
possible  by  providing 
rebates  on  its  service 
charges  until  the  cost  of  the 
subscriber’s  equipment  is 
recovered. 


We  like  to  think  of  it  as 
helping  maintain  freedom  of 
the  press.  — 

Editor  James  Kroemer 
beside  Satellite  dish 
installation  at  Kendallville, 
Indiana  News-Sun. 
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